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Tiif  period  is  now  arrived,  at  which  the  Proprietors  of  the  European  Maca^ 
'AiNF.  promised  to  coniiueiicc  their  iinproveineiitN,  and  they  invite  their  Headers 
to  compare  tiie  present  Number  witli  any  wtiich  has  preceded  it,  more  especially 
■with  those  published  previously  to  the  commencement  of  tho  last  Volume.  While 
they  endeavour  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  Headers  to  what  they  consider  the 
more  prominent  improvements,  they  arc  anxious  to  assure  them,  that  they  aim  at 
much  higher  excel Scnce.  The  superior  manner  in  which  their  Enj^ravings  are 
executed,  of  which  the  Psyche  in  the  present  Number  is  a  faithful  specimen, 
justifies  the  Proprietors  in  asserting  that,  considering;^  the  low  price  at  which 
this  .Mat;:azine  is  sold,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  Periodical  Publication. 

I'he  Jtcriew  department  has  undergone  a  considerable  alteration.  Instead  of 
only  three  or  four,  the  present  Number  contains  notices  of  twenty  publications, 
Eoreij^n  and  Domestic.  This  alteration,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  particularly  accept¬ 
able  ;  as  it  supplies  a  void  constantly  experienced  by  those  who  are  skilled  in 
forei&^n  lan^ifuatifes,  and  who  wish  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  living  authors  of  the  European  Continent.  Many  Headers,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Klopstock,  Ariosto,  Voltaire,  Camoens,  Cervantes,  and  other 
early  modern  authors,  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  contemporaries, 
who  are  shedding  the  lustre  of  genius  over  the  countries  that  produced  those 
illustrious  ineii.  A  knowledge  of  the  excellent  works  daily  issuing  from  the 
cuntinental  press  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  only  be  a  source  of  pure  and  elegant 
pleasure,  but  will  tend  to  remove  that  selfish  egotism  too  often  apparent  in  those, 
who  exclusively  confine  their  attention  to  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

The  Portraits,  in  future,  will  be  confined  to  characters,  whose  names  will 
descend  with  honour  to  posterity ;  the  aim  of  the  present  Proprietors  being 
a  general  encouragement  to  great  actions,  by  paying  a  just  homage  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue,  or  transcendent  genius. 

The  Frontispieces  will  also  be  more  worthy  of  attention:  they  will  not  be 
confined  to  Engravings  of  Building^  and  Landscapes,  which  appear  in  a 
thousand  shapes  and  places,  but  will  frequently  present  to  the  public  those 
higher  works  of  Art,  that  not  only  immortalize  the  artist  and  the  patron,  but  raise 
man  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  excellence. '  By  these  exertions,  added 
to  improvements  in  the  literary  department,  the  present  Proprietors  of  the 
European  Magazine  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  disseminating  more  widely 
a  refined  and  correct  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  elegant  Literature  in  general ; 
well  knowing  that,  the  more  the  public  mind  is  embued  with  genuine  taste,  the 
more  it  is  susceptible  of  real  happiness  and  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty. 

- dedicisse  fidelitor  artes 

EuioIIet  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros. 


TO  CORHESPON DENTS. 

A  Subscriber,  who  wishes  the  dafes  to  be  placed  to  the  Marriages  and 
Deaths,  should  calculate  the  space  they  would  occupy;  he  would  then  see  the 
impossibility  of  beiug  obliged,  without  the  sacrifice  bf  more  important  matter. 

A  lA^tter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Pocklington  is  received. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  “  Sketches  by  Sea  and  Laud." 

The  Note  from  W.T.  W.  shall  be  attended  to. 

Under  consideration, — A  Fragment  from  Adolescens.— Lines,  &c.  from  A  Con¬ 
stant  Hcader.'^Ou  the  .Advantages  of  Literary  Correct  ion. ■*&€.  &c. 
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MEMOIR 


WILLIAM  KOSCOE,  Esi^. 

Uiril  A  PORTRAIT,  DRAWN  ANft  ENU.RAVED  IIY  J.  THOMPSON. 


“  Full  many  a^em  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathoiuM  caves  of  ocean  bear.'* 


These  lines  are  peculiarly  appli-  quainted  with  writing*  and  arith- 
cable  to  the  birth  and  parentage,  metic.  Through  an  obstinacy  of 
of  Mr.  Roscoe.  He  was  a  “  geiu,’*  temper,  however,  which,  in  many 
produced  in  obsctirity,  whose  Tustre  minds,  is  the  forerunner  of  genius, 
didnotseemintendedforthegazeand  Roscoe  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
admiration  of  mankind;  but, happily,  to  submit  to  tlie  tame  drudgery  of 
he  was  destined  to  emerge  from  the  scholastic  discipline  ;  and,  coiise- 
lowliness  of  his  situation,  and  to  sur-  quently,  he  di<  not  avail  himself 
mount  the  difficulties,  which  the  hur  evenoi  the  smal  advantages  of  edu- 
mility  of  liis  birth  had  opposed  to  his  cation,  which  his  parents  were  able 
advancement  and  literary  fame.  He  to  afford  him.  Iiulolemv,  however, 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  of  obscure  was  not  tbe  cbaracter  t»f  his  mind; 
parents.  Roth  his  father  and  mo<  and  though  he  would  not  attend 
tluT  w'ere  engageil  in  the  service  of  school,  he  studied  assiduously  at 
a  batchelor,  a  gentleman  of  the  home.  He  began  early  to  perceive 
most  amiable  and  generous  disposi-  the  advantages  of  thinking  lor  him- 
tion,  in  whose  service  it  is  probable  self,  on  every  occasion,  and  the  ha- 
they  first  liecame  acquainted.  A  niu-  bits  of  tliougbt  and  mental  applica- 
tual  attachment  became  tbe  consc-  tion  soon  gave  evidence  ot  that 
q lienee  of  this  acquaintance,  and  it  genius,  which  has  since  shone  forth 
was  approved  of  by  their  master,  to  with. so  pure  a  lustre.  At  this  pe- 
whom  their  fidelity  bad  strongly  re-  rioil,  however,  he  studied  things, 
commended  them.  They  were,  con-  not  words.  He  endeavoureil  to  re- 
sequently,  married  w’ith  his  consent,,  solve  into  their  indiviilual  elements, 
and  young  Roscoe,  their  first-born,  all  his. general  conceptions,  and  to 
was  brought  up  at  his  ex|M*nsc. —  form  general  theories  from  an  ag- 
Having  died  without  an  heir,  he  gregate  of  individual  principles. — 
left  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  entire  He  pursued  nature  through  her 
of  his  property,  to  the  subject  of  mazy  march,  and  the  wizard  per- 
our  memoir.  plexity  of  her  course  was  not  more 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  patron  nnaccoiintahle  to  him,  than  the \a- 
paid  any  attention  to  his  early  edu-  riety  of  appearances  and  dresses 
cation,  ami  his  father  liarl  no  fiigher  which  she  assumed,  at  every  devia- 
amhitioii  than  of  niaUiiig  him  uc-  tion  from  her  direct  course.  Rut 
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u'hilt*  Itc  was  thus  rndt'avourin^ 
t(»  rombinp  tlie  kindrrd,  and  srpa> 
rat*'  the  hrlpfop'npous  attrihutps  uf 
thinir*^*  lip  sppiiied  to  Ik*  perfectly 
free  from  the  dominion  of  tnat  rest¬ 
less  sjiirit  which  pants  after  fame  ; 
and  his  studies  to  have  been  deter- 
iiiined  by  no  other  stimulus  tlian 
the  desire  of  ^ratifyin|r  that  imme¬ 
diate  thirst  of  know'ledjfp,  which,  in 
nim,  was  rather  an  instinct  than  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  lie 
never  rellecteil,  that  the  treasures  of 
intellectual  know  led^e,  which  he  was 
aiiiassini*’  at  this  early  period,  might 
lead  either  to  the  promotion  of  bis 
future  interests,  or  literary  reputJi- 
tion.  lie  studied,  because  study 
was  pleasing  to  him, — because  the 
charms  of  science,  the  captivating 
scenes  of  iileal  cnations,  and  the 
syren  images  of  imagination  and  the 
muse,  were  perpetually  hovering 
anmnd  him  in  sportive  maze,  and 
communicating  a  secret  gratification 
to  the  most  simple  occurrences  and 
occupations  of  his  youth.  As  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment  and  not  prospective 
advantages  w’as,  therefore,  the  secret 
magnet  by  which  he  was  attracted, 
he  totally  neglected  the  study  of 
languages,  in  w  hich  there  is  notning 
to  gratify  or  enchant  the  youthful 
mind.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
laitin  is  an  endless  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  him  who  possesses  it,  but 
until  a  language  is  know  n,  this  plea¬ 
sure  can  have  no  existence,  and 
Hoscoe  entered  only  into  those 
regions  of  siuence,  where  every 
prospect  presented  some  roman¬ 
tic  imagery.  He  was  awoke,  how¬ 
ever,  fnun  his  fairy  dreams,  by 
engaging  in  more  active  pursuits, — 
pursuits,  in  w  hich  the  idealisms  of  the 
poet,  and  the  hypotheses  of  the  phi- 
i<*sopher,  are  equally  unknown.  He 
was  articleil  to  Mr.  Kyes,  a  respect¬ 
able  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  now*, 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  practical  and  speculative  ac¬ 
quirements.  A  clerk  in  the  office 
r*oasted  one  day  of  having  read 
fVerro  (if  Atnieitiaf  and  commented 
largely  on  the  classic  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  the  illustrious  Koman  ; 
and  Koscoe,  though  much  more 
deeply  versed  in  general  literature, 
was  oblig'ed  to  remain  silent,  and 
tatitly  acknowledge  a  conscious 
\rnse  of  his  owu  inferiority.  He 


felt  his  situation  very  poignantly, 
hut  it  was  not  a  feeling  that  re¬ 
mained  dormant  in  his  breast.  He 
found  a  new  passion  awake  in  his  bo¬ 
som,  and  he  was  no  longer  prompted 
to  study  by  that  spirit  of  idle  cu¬ 
riosity,  which  proposes  to  itself  no 
final  object.  Pride  and  ambition 
took  immediate  possession  of  him, 
and  he  hencefortii  yielded  to  their 
restless  but  inspiring  influence.  He 
now  thirsted  after  knowledge,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  its  value,  and  he  spurned 
that  effeminacy  which  delights  to  lin¬ 
ger  in  the  softer  recesses  of  science, 
and  dares  not  pursue  her  to  her  most 
formidable  and  difficult  retreats. — 
He  immediately  procured  Cicero’s 
treatise  de  Awiicitia,  and,  by  a  per¬ 
petual  recurrence  to  his  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  he  soon  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  elegancies  of  style, 
and  bi'auties  of  diction,  which  no  art 
could  transfer  to  his  native  tongue. 
He  did  not  rest  his  career,  however, 
till  he  became  a  perfect  master  ol 
the  Koman  language,  and  intimately 
ac(niainted  with  the  best  Latin  poets 
and  historians.  In  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  arduous  task,  he  derived 
very  considerable  assistance  from  his 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Francis  Holden. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  ambition.  He  now  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  French  and 
Italian,  in  the  latter  of  which,  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  as  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  its  native  writers.  When 
we  reflect,  that  he  acquired  this 
kn«nvledge  during  the  interval  of 
business,  and  never  absented  himself 
from  the  duties  of  bis  office,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  is  an  instance  of  ap¬ 
plication  which  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  literature 

His  first  passion  for  poetry  and 
w’orks  of  imagination,  though  it  wan 
modenited  for  a  time  by  the  toil  of 
more  rigid  pursuits,  assumed  its 
original  strength  and  energy,  after 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  poets.  His  first 
production,  accordingly,  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  effusion  of  imagination.  He 
wrote  “  il/oTint  Pleasant^'  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year  ;  and,  we  must  say,  that 
we  know  of  no  poem,  composer!  at 
so  early  a  period,  that  combines 
such  fertility  of  idea  with  such  cor¬ 
rectness  of  taste. 
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We  arc  told  that,  after  the  expira- 
tum  of  his  clerkship,  he  was  taken 
into  partnership  hy  Mr.  Aspinwall, 

H  very  respectable  attorney  of  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  the  entire  nianagenient  of 
an  othce,  extensive  in  practice,  and 
hi^h  in  reputation,  devolved  upon 
him  alone.  In  this  situation,  he 
4'oiiducted  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  ^ain  universal  respect,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  his  various  pursuits, 
he  paid  strict  attention  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  ac(|uired  a  liberal  and 
minute  knowledge  of  law.  In  clear¬ 
ness  of  comprehension,  and  rapidity 
of  d  ispatch,  he  had  few  equals. 

About  this  time  he  formed  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  late  Dr.  Enfield,  who 
was  at  the  academy  of  Warrinffton, 
a  tutor  in  the  belles  lettres.  When 
he  published  the  second  volume  of 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Koscoe  supplied 
him  with  an  “  FJeiftf  to  Piit/y*'  and  an 

Ode  to  Education.'^  About  the  same 
rime,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Aikin,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Warriug^ton.  Tliese  «»entlemen  were 
not  less  admirers  of  his  refined  and 
elet^aiit  manner  us  a  writer,  than  of 
his  chaste  and  classical  taste  in  paint- 
ing^  and  sculpture.  In  December, 
I77d,  he  recited  before  the  society 
formed  in  Liverpool  for  the  encou- 
rap;emeut  of  drawiii|^,  painting,  8cc. 
an  ode  which  was  afterwards  putdish- 
ed  with  “  Mount  Flcasanty'^  his  first 
poetical  production.  He  occasionally 
pive  lectures  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  oliject  of  this  institution, 
and  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
socii'ty.  He  also  wrote  the  preface 
to  Dalby’s  Catalogue  of  Rembrandt’s 
Etchings,  in  wliich  he  displays  not 
only  an  original  view  of  en^ravinjif 
and  painting*,  hut  an  intimate  ac- 
fpiaintancc  with  the  opinions  of  the 
best  ivriters  on  the  subject.  No  per¬ 
son  saw  more  clearly  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  Rembrandt,  and  the 
causes  to  which  his  faults  were  pro¬ 
perly  <»wing*. 

While  the  Combined  Powers  were 
eiigag’ed  in  restoring  the  ancient  or¬ 
der  of  things  in  France,  Mr.  Roscoe 
animated  by  the  rapid  ^lowof  youth¬ 
ful  emotions,  and  the  enthusiasm  in¬ 
spired  hy  the  love  of  freedom,  at¬ 
tuned  Ids  lyre  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  composed  his  celebrated  poems 

The  Vine-covered  Hills^^'  arnl 
“  Millions  he  Free.'*  He  also  trans¬ 
lated  one  of  Petrarch’s  Odes,  which 


was  inserted  in  the  Merenrio  Itmlico, 
These  compositions  are  deservedly 
classed  amonf  the  most  ele^^ant  and 
classical  productions  in  the  English 
laujfuage. 

While  France  maintained  her  long* 
contested  struggle  with  this  country 
and  the  combined  powers,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
coe  devoted  himself  to  his  immortal 
work,  the  History  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  It  was  began  in  17^0,  and 
completed  in  171h>.  Its  reputation 
did  dot  stand  in  need  of  adventitious 
aid.  Public  feeling’had  determined 
its  character  even  before  the  tribunal 
of  criticism  had  time  to  derogate 
from,  or  emblazon  its  merits.  Even 
the  cynical  Mathias,  who  seems  to 
have  prided  himself  in  scoffing  at 
merit  of  the  highest  order,  has  not 
ventured  to  impeach  the  character  of 
this  work,  and  we  believe  the  lim»s 
which  he  has  devoted  to  its  praise 
are  some  of  the  happiest  in  his  ** Pur¬ 
suits  of  Literature,'' 

We  are  informed,  that  when  Mr. 
Roscoe  undertook  his  “  Life  of  Ijo- 
renzo  de  Medici,”  he  lived  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  whither  he  was  obliged  daily 
to  repair,  to  attend  the  business  of 
his  office.  The  dry  and  tedious  de¬ 
tails  of  law  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  ;  his  evenings,  alone, 
he  was  iihle  to  dedicate  to  study: 
ami  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that 
a  gentleman  surrounded  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  family,  and  whose  company  was 
courted  by  his  friends,  must  have 
experienced,  even  at  these  hours,  a 
variety  of  interruptions.  No  public 
library  provided  liim  with  materials. 
The  rare  books  which  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  consult,  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  in  London,  at  a  considi^rable 
expense.  Rut  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  difficulties,  the  work  grew'  un¬ 
der  his  hands  ;  and  in  order  that  it 
might  he  printed  iimler  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  inspection,  he  established 
an  excellent  press  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  submitted  to  the  dis¬ 
gusting  toil  of  correcting  the  proofs. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Roscoe  abandoned 
the  profession  of  an  attorney,  and  en¬ 
tered  himself  at  (iray’s-inn,  with  a 
view  of  iM'coming  a  barrister.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  leisure  which 
he  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
•Uiid  began  to  study  the  (ireek 
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lun^ua^e,  in  which,  we  arc  tohl,  he 
iiiu(t(‘  vt*ry  considerable  protieieiicy. 

'I'fjc  “  Life  of  Lorenzo  deMrdici^ 
had  made  too  strong-  an  impression 
oil  the  piihlic  mind  to  siiHfer  its  au¬ 
thor  to  pursue  in  peace  the  practice 
ot*  a  profession  for  which,  though 
he  was  one  of  its  highest  ornaments, 
nature  had  never  intended  liim.  He 
was  called  u()on  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  public  to  write  tlie  life  of  that 
celebrated  natron  of  literature,  “  Leo 
the  Tenth  f  X\\e*  son  of  Lorenzo,  who 
was  also  the  Mcccnas  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Koscoe  engaged  in  the  work 
with  a  sort  of  filiiu  devotion  to  the 
ineniorvof  a  family,  whose  fame  will 
desi'eml  to  the  latest  posterity.  He 
found  iit'o  not  only  to^he  the  patron 
of  genius  and  the  Mecenas  of  his 
age,  hut  in  fact  the  actual  reviver  of 
literature  in  Kurope.  He  recog-nizeil 
in  him  all  those  attributes  of  muni- 
liience  and  Jprincely  hountv  which 
eharacterizeil  his  father  fioreiizo. 
His  popularity  sutfered  considerably, 
however,  for  a  time,  lu'cause  he  ilared 
to  do  justice  to  a  man  whose  creed 
was  at  variance  with  his  own,  hut 
whose  actions  and  conduct  through 
life  have  commanded  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  I'o  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  an  enemy  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  a  noble  and  li¬ 
beral  mind;  and  yet  Mr.  Iloscoe’s 
liberality  has  been  termed  bigotry 
and  infidelity,  by  those  whose  ex¬ 
pansion  of  sentiment  never  ventures 
to  extend  itself  beyond  the  niggard 
pale  of  their  theologiiMl  creed.  We 
are  told  he  is  an  apologist  for  po- 
|M*ry,  by  those  very  people  who  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  repiihlicaiiism  and  lii-en- 
tiousiiess  of  religious  opinions.  'J'he 
public,  however,  have  suhseipieiitly 
done  justice  to  his  liife  of  Leo  the 
'JViith. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the 
completion  of  this  work,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  become  chief  partner  in 
the  banking  house  of  Clarke  and 
Sons,  at  Liverpool;  a  situation, 
which  he  reluctantly,  and  we  regret 
to  say,  unfortunately  accepted.  He 
was  always  a  zealous  advocate  of 
Mr.  K  ox’s  political  principles,  and 
in  IvMHi,  stood  candidate  for  the  ri*- 
presentation  of  his  native  town,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  whigs  who  were 
then  in  office.  He  was  triumphantly 
retiirnetl,  hut  his  friends  having  re¬ 
tired  from  office  the  following  year. 


he  judged  it  prudent  toilecline  ano¬ 
ther  contest.  It  should  not  however 
he  forgotten  that,  during  his  short 
parliamentary  career,  he  was  very 
instrumental  in  abolishing  the  Ai- 
rican  Slave  Trade.  He  published 
.some  political  pamplilets  after  re¬ 
tiring  from  parliament;  ainl  though 
they  were  received  by  one  party  with 
abuse,  and  hy  the  otlier  with  uin|ua- 
lified  applause,  all  parties  acknow- 
leged  .tliey  were  dictateil  hy  a  spirit 
of  moderation  and  mildness,  wliich 
seldom  characterize  the  productions 
of  polemical  controyertists. 

while  he  was  thus  actively  en¬ 
gaged,  a  series  of  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  led  the  banking  house  in 
which  he  was  engaged  to  suspend 
layment.  The  creditors,  however, 
lad  so  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Kos- 
coe’s  inteji^rity,  that  the  hank  ivas 
afforded  tune  to  recover  from  its 
eniharrassments ;  and  Mr.  Roscoc, 
on  first  entering  the  hank  after  this 
accommodation,  was  loudly  greeted 
hy  the  populace.  The  diffienlties, 
however,  in  w’hich  the  hank  w'as 
placed,  rendered  it  impossihle  for 
the  proprietors  to  make  good  their 
engagements.  Mr.  Koscoe  did  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  ho¬ 
nest  man;  he  gave  up  the  whole  <d’ 
his  property  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 
His  library,  w  hich  was  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  consisted  principally  of 
Italian  works,  was  tlie  only  sacri¬ 
fice  wdiich  he  had  reason  to  regret; 
as  it  deprived  him  of  that  intellectual 
society  which  he  found  in  com¬ 
muning  with,  and  imhihing  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  kindreil  minds.  Tin* 
failure  of  the  hank  is  supposed  to 
have  been  principally  occasioned  hy 
the  great  niimlMT  of  other  failures 
which  took  place  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Koscoe,  when  young,  was 
extremely  handsome.  His  counte¬ 
nance  w  as  open  and  generous,  and 
his  deportment  dignified  and  nia- 
jestic.  He  has  long  enjoyed  the 
llionour  of  ranking  at  the  head  of 
the  circles  of  taste  in  Liverpool;  and 
has  alwaysevinced  himself  the  friend 
and  patron  of  genius.  Whoever 
was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  him  was 
certain  of  being  noticed  and  patro¬ 
nized  in  Liverpool.  Minasi,  the 
celehrateil  musician,  was  indebted 
to  him  for  his  early  popularity.  He 
was  recommended  to  him  hy  Mr. 
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Smith,  of  till*  Hritisli  Museum,  a 
;ijeiitlemaii  universally  respected  for 
his  nrhaiiity  4»f  inaiiners,  ami  po¬ 
lite  attention  to  all,  win*  liave  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  that  valnahle  collection 
4>f  literary  and  scientific  curiosities, 
'riionyi’hhornof  hninhleparentajfo, 
Mr.  Uoscoe  has  evince<l  throug^h  life 
that  nnaffected  dignity  «»f  manner, 
that  delicate  sense  of  honour,  and 
that  pride  of  acting  up  to  its  most  rigid 
and  jealous  dictates,  which  prove, 
that  the  principle  which  constitutes 
true  greatness  «*f  mind  is  not  the 
exclusive  birthright  of  ancestry.  He 
is  a  zealous  a<lvocate  for  the  rights 
4*f  mankind,  and  the  voice  of  freedom 
inspired  him  to  sing  “  The  Wrongs 
of  A  frica^''  and  to  ponrtray  them 
with  a  spirit  and  strength  of  colour¬ 
ing,  that  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
friends  of  lihertv  at  the  time;  and 
which  eventually  restored  the  de¬ 
graded  African  to  that  ecpial  freedom, 
which  is  the  birthright  of  the  human 
ract*. 

It  was  this  love  of  liberty,  or 
rather  the  great  and  generous  emo¬ 
tions  which  it  awakens  in  the  soul, 
that  inspired  liim  when  he  breathed 
the  following  impassioned  strains  : 

There  Afric’s  swarthy  sons  their  toils 
repeat 

Itcncuth  the  fervors  of  the  noon-tide 
heat, 

Till  broke  with  fervor,  helpless  and 
forlorn, 

From  their  weak  grasp  the  lingering 
morsel  torn, 

The  reed-built  hovel’s  friendly  shade 
deny’d, 

The  Jest  of  folly,  and  the  scorn  of  pri<le, 
Drooping  beneath  meridian  suns  they 
lie, 

Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  the  im¬ 
ploring  eye, 

Till  death,  in  kindness  to  the  tortur’d 
breast. 

Calls  the  free  spirit  to  the  realms  of 
rest. 

Mr.  Uoscoe  intended  to  publish 
liis  Wrongs  of  Africa  in  three  parts. 
The  first  appeared  in  17^7*  and  the 
secoml  the  year  following;  but  the 
public  was  never  gratified  with  the 
third.  The  subject,  it  is  true,  ceased 
to  p(»ssess  interest  after  the  Slave 
'J’rade  was  abolished,  and  to  this 


alone  we  can  attribute  the  cirenm- 
stauce  of  its  not  having  appeared. 
Mr.  l(osco<‘,  both  in  and  out  of  par¬ 
liament,  never  cease4l  his  exertu»ns 
till  this  great  event  was  happily  ac- 
complisluHl;  and  one  of  his  most 
argumeiuative  and  spirited  works  is, 
a  refutation  of  a  naniphlet  in  defence 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  entitled,  Scrip-- 
tnral  researches  into  the  licitness  of 
the  Slave  Trade,'*  Mr.  Rost  'oe  enti¬ 
tled  his  answer  “  A  Scriptural  refu¬ 
tation  o  f  a  pamphlet  lately  published 
by  the  Rev,  Raymond  Harris."  He 
was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  literature  of  the  middle  age 
into  repute  in  this  country.  llis 
Life  of.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  of 
Ijco  tlie  Tenth,  rendered  an  acipiaint- 
unce  with  the  characters,  discoveries, 
and  historical  occurrences  of  tlmse 
times  an  indispensihle  (jualification 
in  any  person,  who  would  mingle  in 
the  literary  and  fashionable  circles. 
We  have  learned  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction,  that  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in  editing  Pijpe’s  worKs.  He 
has  latelv  favouH'd  the  public  with 
an  able  ilefence  of  his  life  of  Loren¬ 
zo  de  Medici,  which  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  some  foreign  writers  of 
high  literary  repute.  As  the  w’tirk 
however  is  well  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  was  reviewed  in  our  last  tW4i 
numbers,  we  mention  it  <»nly  as  a 
circumstance  which  should  not  he 
omitted  in  a  memoir  of  his  life.  Tt* 
his  edition  4>f  Rope’s  works  we  look 
forward  with  great  interest ;  for  the 
controversies  which  have  lately  en¬ 
gaged  the  public  attention,  rekitive 
to  rope’s  poetical  character,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  investigated  in  that 
distinct  and  perspicuous  manner 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Roscoe’s  writings.  He,  who  travels 
with  him,  is  certain  of  not  being  led 
through  the  regions  of  “  Cimmerian 
darkness.”  He  never  aims,  like 
many  of  our  modern  writers,  to  as¬ 
tonish  his  readers,  by  pretending  to 
teach  them  what  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  himself.  What  he  perceives 
clearly,  he  expresses  simply  and  lu¬ 
minously.  Tlie  same  chaste  simpli. 
city  and  perspicuity  of  manner  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  great  poet  in  the  elucidation  of 
whose  works  he  is  now  engaged. 
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A  SOXO  — BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

Yen — thou  art  ^one !  I  foel  it  now ! 

For  hours  stN'Ui  days,  days  weeks  to  me ! 

On  life  I  g'aze  with  gloomy  brow, 

L’nrhcer’d  except  ny  thoughts  of  thee! 

Oh  !  how  1  hate  to  meet  with  those, 

Who  speak  in  mirth’s  loud  heartless  tone ! 

They  hid  my  lips  to  smile  unclose. 

But  can  1  smile  ?  No! — Thou  art  gone! 

Through  tears  I  now  see  morning  rise, 

The  sun  has  lost  its  cheering  power  ; 

Since  sun,  nor  moon  to  ghul  mine  eyes 
C’an  liglit  thee  now  to  Mary’s  hower. 

They  hid  me  sing  the  favourite  lay, 
i  us’d  to  hreathe  to  thee  alone ; 

But  how  can  I  the  wish  obey. 

Or  sing  at  all,  since  thou  art  gone  ? 

They  hid  me  round  iny  tresses  twine 

The  wreath,  all  tastes,  they  say,  approve: 

But  why  should  I  desire  to  shine. 

When  seen  no  more  hy  him  1  love? 

They  ask  me  why  1  seem  so  sad, 

pale  my  cheek,  so  chang’d  my  tone  : 

The  question  almost  drives  me  mad. 

For  they  forget  that  thou  art  gone ! 

I— Join  the  dance  !  toothers  yiehl  ' 

The  hand  so  lately  grasp’d  in  thine. 

When  that  fond  grasp  alone  reveal’ll 
Thy  parting  agony  and  mine ! 

No !— sacred  1k»  my  hand  as  heart 
To  thee,  my  love,  and  thee  alone ! 

The  dance  might  charm  me  where  thou  ai  t, 

But  nothing  charms  since  thou  art  gone  ! 

As  if  I  hop’d  with  thee  to  meet. 

Abroad  with  restless  steps  1  stray. 

Then  home  return  on  weary  feet. 

To  muse  the  listless  hours  away. 

But,  when  thy  blest  return  I  see. 

And  welcome  thee  in  faltering  tone  ! 

While  thou  art  here,  how  sweet  ’twill  he 
To  paint  my  pangs  when  thou  wert  gone ! 

AmKLIA  OlME. 

Tliis  song  is  being  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Kiallmark. 
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KA.MBLINUS  or  A  IM)KT. 

That  spirit  is  iiover  idle  that  dotli  wakoii 
l'hi>  soul  to  sights,  and  ooiitriuplaiions  di'ep ; 

when  from  out  the  desert’s  seemint;  sleep 
A  soh  is  heaved,  that  but  the  leaves  are  shaken.” 


Tiikiie  is  no  inconsistency  in  tlie 
Haiul)linirs  of  a  l*oet  hein^  rolateil 
in  prose:  all  noetry  is  not  verse,  any 
iiiore  than  all  verse  is  poetry — a  fact 
which  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny 
who  reads  one  liundreth  part  of  the 
poems,  whether  blank  or  in  rhyme, 
which  issue  fnnii  the  jiress. 

Hut  I  am  not  assuming  now  the 
rliaracter  t»f  a  poet ;  1  am  relatin*^ 
no  hi^h  wrought  fictions ;  no  im¬ 
passioned  scenes: — 1  am  not  endea- 
vourini*’  “  to  raise  the  show  of  things 
fo  the  desires  of  the  mind” — 1  am 
expressing  on  paper  my  own  solitary 
fiiusings;  in  wliich,  though  nothing 
new  may  he  found,  something  old 
may  be  at  least  rejiresented  in  a  new 
dress. 

.  Among  mv  stated  rambles  there 
is  one  which  1  retread  with  pleasure, 
unalloyed  by  repetition — It  is  a  path 
which  leads  to  a  chiindi-yard ;  and 
here  i  have  lingered  for  hours  un¬ 
wearied,  occupied  by  tin*  reflections 
produced  by  surrounding  objects. 
The  spot  of  which  1  speak  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  eminence  which  com- 
niands  a  lovely  prospect.  I  have 
been  seated  on  my  favourite  seat,  a 
large  mossy  stone,  over  whicli  a 
spreading  beech  throws  its  shade, 
when  the  close  of  day  was  approach¬ 
ing; — there  was  the  stone  church, 
w’ith  its  sombre  ivy  grown  walls  ami 
steeple — the  thick  leafy  grove,  with 
its  music-hreathing  inhabitants — the 
^rcen  hill,  and  the  little  murmur¬ 
ing  rivulet  that  wandered  at  its  bot¬ 
tom,  over  its  pehble-geinmed  bed, 
dashing  its  light  spray  over  its  violet 
banks — the  wldtcwashed  cottage  and 
barn,  with  the  horse-shoe  nailed  over 
the  door,  the  lingering  relic  of 
drooping  faith  in  uemonology — the 
spreading  fields,  and  clump  of  trees, 
and  thinly  scattered  habitations  — 
and  farther  on,  the  majestic  windings 
of  the  river,  beyond  which,  dim  hills 
raised  their  eternal  barrier  to  close 
all  further  view — and,  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  deep  gentle  shade  of  even¬ 
ing,  sinking  and  re»ldening  on  hill, 
aud  plain,  and  valley: — it  is  then 
Iiur.  May,  VoL  S2. 


that  the  Situl,  emancipated  from 
earthly  thoughts  and  earthly  hopes, 
liohls  closer  s ym^iathy  with  the  scenes 
around,  and  liolier  visionings  flit  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  ;  and  what  spot  could 
l)etter  harmonize  with  such  thouehts 
than  the  one  1  have  described? 

A  t  hurch-yani,  is  of  all  places  the 
one  most  calculated  to  call  up  those 
feelings  which,  abstracted  fnuii  the 
ph'asures,  are  uucimtaminated  witii 
the  evils  of  the  wtu  hl — in  the  evi  ii- 
iug  too,  the  charm  is  stronger — mi 
every  side  lie  ri*lic;>»ot  mortality” — 
the  i'antastic  or  fearful  shapes,  uhieli 
the  gloom  lends  to  indistinct  ohjects, 

Like  a  doinon  thing, 

Or  sliuduw  hovering, 

give  a  mysterious  awe  to  this  \iUi- 
ma  thnlv  of  human  schemes  —  aud 
the  doubtful  certainty  (if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  1m*  used)  of  shortly  be¬ 
coming  a  companion  of  the  moul¬ 
dering  dust,  and  hideous  corruption 
beneath  us,  doubtful  as  to  its  period 
hut  certain  as  it  regards  the  event,  is 
fraught  with  deep,  though  fearful 
and  appalling  interest.  Am  1  wrong* 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  place — the 
school — tin*  theatre  for  a  poet?  Is 
it  not  here  that  the  casualties  of  rank 
and  station  are  destroyed;  and  is  it 
not  the  work  of  the  poet  also  to  over¬ 
look  these  accidental  distingiiish- 
ments,  to  develop  the  rise  of  simple 
and  unadorned  loveliness,  and  to  .see 
and  properly  to  estimate  the  intrin¬ 
sic  excellence  of  things  and  actions? 

lieath  is  your  only  sure  balance 
in  which  to  weigh  the  rual  worth  m* 
importance  of  individuals — the  ma¬ 
gic  girdle  that  fits  none  hut  those 
whose  deeds  have  been  pure — the 
wild  steed  that  none  can  manage  hut 
those  who  encounter  him  undismay¬ 
ed— the  infallible  touchstone  of 
greatness  or  power — he  is  like  the 
gust,  which  blows  away  the  thistle¬ 
down  of  splei|dour  and  vanity,  and 
exposes  the  nakedness  w  hich  lieslu*- 
neath : — he  is  the  best  of  friends  w  ho 
relieves  us  from  our  cares — our  great¬ 
est  enemy  who  bereaves  us  of  that 
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\v»*  Iov«*  Hiir  lif<* .‘—ill  short,  lit* 

i,H  tin*  most  piirmloxirul  of  thing’s, 
%vh»»  is  »*\iTy  <hiv  |»r»*s«*nt,  Imt  iH'vi*r 
MM*n _ tin*  most  uinvi’lcomc  of  visi¬ 

tors,  wlio,  utifiifvrr  he  comes,  is  an 
im\visheil-t<»r  ^uest. 

I  am  foml  of  a  rliurch,  jiarticii- 
larlv  an  «»l«l  one;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
home  for  the  soul;  the  refug’t*  from 
the  worhl ;  ami  I  am  fond  of  its  ve- 
neralde  anti<|iie  ^loom :  its  painted 
windows ;  its  monuments  which 
speak  of  ‘  the  dead  and  their  houses, 
tlie  pfrave,’  and  of  its  inusie tliere 
is  an  awful  solemn  beauty  in  church- 
inusie  which  stills  each  unhallowed 
thought ;  each  wish  that  speaks  of 
earth  ;  and  thn»ws  its  <*alm  of  Indi- 
ness  over  the  mind — the  deep  ndl  of 
fheor^Mn  ;  the  thrilling' enthusiasm- 
creating  sound  of  human  voices 
tremhlin^  to  the  throne  of  eternity; 
which  wlien  1  think  of,  1  reflect  with 
comnlaceney  upon  the  abodes  of 
)inonKish  superstition. 

Those  deo]>  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  cuntemplatiou 

dwells, 

And  ever-musingf  melancholy  reigns  ; 

and  could  almost  wish  that  1  had 
been  an  inhahitant  of  them,  blest 
with  peace,  and  undisturlK*d  by  vice 
and  fidly.  iMiaw,  pshaw,  I  am 
dreaming;  and  these  are  the  dreams 
of  a  poet  doomed  to  wake — an  essay 
writer. 

Ihit  there  is  another  ornament  to 
a  church — the  greatest  perhaps  in 
iny estimation — its  bells;  its  organs 
of  speech;  with  which  it  calls  toge¬ 
ther  fellow-worshippers. 

1  love  these  eloquent  inanimations 
— these  inetallie  tractors  of  the  soul, 
whose  vibrations  call  up  into  view 
the  past,  which  is  fled,  the  present, 
wtiich  dies  in  its  existence,  and  the 
future,  which  w  ill  fade  away  like  its 
predecessors ;  that  simple  stroke  of 
two  pieces  of  metal  gives  me  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  iileas — the  burst  into  life,  and 
quick  sinking  into  nothing,  the  re¬ 
iteration  of  liie  strokes,  one  sureeed- 
ing  another  ill  measured  intervals— 
all  spi*ak  of  the  mutability  of  every 
thing  earthly,  and  the  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  beings,  which  bloom  and  pe¬ 
rish  and  are  forgotten. 

I  cannot  admire  the  ^^aholnetan 
nisfom  of  employing  the  human 
voire  as  a  substitute  for  bells — me- 
thinks  the  invitation,  which  calls  to 


such  exercises  of  devotion,  sliould  be 
addressed  to  the  mind  in  some  sound 
which  may  awaken  suitable  thoughts 
— not  spoken  in  the  every-day  dia¬ 
lect  of  Imsiness  and  pleasure. — An 
Knglish  steeple  will  continue,  in  my 
thinking,  to  be  very  preferable  to  a 
Turkish  minaret. 

And  what  is  it  that  lends  this  ma¬ 
gic  to  so  simple  a  music  ?  what  is  it, 
nut  that  which  lends  beauty  to  every 
thing — the  fertile  power  of  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  it  and  the  inward 
workings  of  the  soul — the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  operations  of 
life  and  of  death,  which  renders  it 
thus  pleasing. 

it  is  this  principle  of  association, 
wdiich  is  the  vivifying  soul  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  gives  interest  and  beauty 
to  inanimate  ob  jects — which  engages 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses — which  is  the  spirit  of  poetry 
— it  is  not  the  mere  sentiment  con- 
veyeil  by  the  words  of  the  poet — it 
is  the  flood  of  sweet  and  gentle  re¬ 
miniscences,  w’hieh  starts  upon  tlie 
reailer,  varied  as  it  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  in  different  individnafs, 
as  their  respective  views,  characters, 
situations,  and  mental  organizations 
differ ;  from  which  is  nerived  the 
highest  pleasure  of  poetical  compo¬ 
sitions — 1  am  not  young — I  am  in¬ 
deed  approaching  to  tlie  period  when 
I  sliall  cease  to  indite  these  dotings 
of  age,  hut  in  these  reeurrenees  to 
the  feelings  of  past  days  consists  my 
fondest  pleasure — these  and  a  few 
other  loved  associations  linger  in  my 
iiienior\%  and  shall  sink  with  me  to 
my  p«*aeefiil  bed. 

It  was  a  saying  worthy  of  Pope, 
that  he  should  not  care  to  have  an 
old  stump  pulled  down  which  he  liad 
known  in  his  childhood.  1  am 
deeply  imbued,  1  might  say  satura¬ 
ted,  with  such  feelings — 1  have  a 
piece  of  an  oak,  which  grew  by  the 
school  where  I  was  educated,  and 
has  long  since  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
axe  of  the  snoiler.— I  reineiiiber, 
ns  well  as  I  do  any  tiling,  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  the  venerable  tree; 
how  we  crowded  alnnit  it ;  and  how 
each  busy  discipnlus  was  cutting  oft’ 
relics  of  their  old  friend.  The 
branches,  which  were  left  by  the 
workmen  as  useless,  were  gatnered 
up,  and  in  the  evening  made  into 
a  hoiifire— then  too  w6  had  a  feast, 
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and  we  sat  round  the  glowin^^  cin- 
hersi  with  every  one  his’  apple,  his 
gingerbread,  his  nuts,  and  his  ^lass 
«»f  nirrant  wine.  Then  tales  of 
fii'hool  heroism  and  sehool  mischiel 
w’erc  reeounted ;  and  still  the  wit 
beeame  brighter  as  the  tire  decayetl 
— the  mirth  and  fun  ^rew  fast  and 
furious,’— —Ah !  those  were  happy 
4lays. 

1  often  visit  this  scene  of  iny  in¬ 
fant  years; — the  school  is  there,  with 
the  stone,  the  owl  with  its  ti^o^^^le 
eyes  perched  above  it ;  there  is  the 
plav-^round ;  the  dark  stone  walls 
witli  their  soft  and  solemn  brown- 
iiess — but  1  will  write  an  essay  on 
the  school  and  my  school-days— 
there  are  many  faces  too,  but  they 
are  strainje  to  me  — those  of  my 
time,  alas  !  where  are  they — they 
are  scattered  over  the  worbf — those 
that  survive  at  least  —  there  was 

Zouch,  and  (’ - ,  with  his  brii^bt 

wit  and  clear  judgment,  and  Phillips 
with  his  lively  sallies  of  ^•ooil-hu- 
iiioiired  mirth,  and  dozens  wlumi  1 
could  mention — One  of  them  1  must 

mention,  ’tis  il - ,  the  most  sintjfu- 

lar  inoifensive  mortal  1  ever  met 

with  ;  R -  fell  in  love — a  tbinaf 

uf  common  occurremc  and  slight 
moment  with  most  men.  Rut  it  was 
otherwise  with  him — his  constitution 
W'as  flelicate,  and  his  feelin^^s  sensi¬ 
tive  beyond  the  conception  of  any 


hut  his  intimates ;  to  jtuch  a  Ihmu^’ 
— tt)  love  as  he  loved — W’as  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  energies  almost  alarminuf. 
He  succeeded — the  ^diject  ot  his 
adoration  loveil  him — t)ie  dav  was 
lixeil  ft>r  their  marriaife— ladore  it 

came  she  iVuMl,  ami  R - s  fond  ti«*s 

were  broken — Prom  that  hour  all 
his  time  was  spent  in  retracing*  the 
walks  they  had  taken  together. — 
'I'here  >vas  a  rose-tree  which  she  had 

pkinted,  and  R - watclu'd  over  it 

with  incessant  care,  for  “be  was  the 
slave  of  sympathy.”  1  found  him 
near  it  one  day — he  said  to  me, 
‘  You  see  that  tree — I  shall  live  as 
lon^  as  it — no  loiiicer.’ — He  wtuild 
imt  be  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mere 
whim  (d'  the  imagination,  'i'wo 
months  after  this  he  died — I  ]iass4‘d 
through  the  garden — the  tree  was 
withered. 

1  am  p»*rfectlv  sensible  not  half 
my  readers  will  In  lii've  this  stjuy. 

thos4*  w1m>  do— wIio  will  budv 
upon  it  as  an  instance  of  the  stnntg 
power  (d*  the  imagination  over  tin? 
mental  and  physical  facultit's — I  n*- 
late  this  sinwt  indice  td'a  gentle  and 

innocent  being,  poorR - ;  it  is  an 

humble  stone  that  covers  his  remains 
in  yonder  church-yard — his  name  is 
uiiKnow’ii,  save  to  a  feu* — but  by 
those  it  will  long  be  honoun‘d,  lov¬ 
ed,  and  wept  oxmt  ! 

I ’inn  A. 
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fVia.— Thinkc  what  you  will  of  it,  1  think  ’tis  done,  and  I  think  ’tin  acting  !*y 
this  time;  harko,  harke,  what  drumming’s  yonder;  i’ll  Iny  iiiy  life  they  arc 
c'oininiug  to  present  the  shew  I  spake  olf. 

i’ommon  Senjtc,—^lt  may  be  bo;  stay,  wce'Ic  see  what  *tis. 

LINC.'L'A. 


I  AM  neitlicr  a  disciple  of  Jeremy 
I ’oilier,  nor  of  the  author  of  Histrio- 
inastrix;  both  of  whom,  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  have  occupied 
themselv<‘s  in  railing  against  stage 
plays,  and  play-goers.  More  espe- 
ciafly,  tlie  latter  author  has  contrived 
to  sU'al  siirticient  time  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  his  profession,  to  indite  a 
goodly  “  <piarto  tractate”  of  some 
thousand  and  odd  pages,  in  which 
he  logically  proves  the  immorality  of 
the  stap*,  by  well  arranged  and  sub¬ 
tle  Rylfogisms,  such  as — Things  de- 
riveu  from  tfie  (levil  arc  evil— stage 


plays  are  sprung  from  the  devil — 
erffo,  stage  plays  are  evil — which 
syllogism  w'ould,  indubitably,  be 
conclusive  on  the  subject,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  unfortunatidy  neci'ssary 
t<»  prove  his  major,  which  In*  attempts 
to  do,  by  the  testimony  of  divms 
fathers  of  the  Priinitivel’hurch,  and 
among  others,  ’J’ertnllian,  t’yprian, 
(dirysostoni,  Lgnatus,  Ijactantius, 
and  many  other  long-named  men, 
whom  few  in  the  pri'sent  time  know, 
nor  if  they  knew,  would  care  for. 

lA'aving,  therefore,  the  reverend 
and  learned  gcutlcinen  to  sluinbci* 
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nut  thrir  uiuiisturlK  jl  t*or;r^'t- 

I  coiift'S'*  that  1  uni  u  plav* 
^orr,— a  rcmtV.s^ion,  whirli  r.'*rtainly 
<lrni:iti(U  no  r\truor<linary  share  ot’ 
resolution  to  make,  as  a  tlumsand 
pe»»ple  tlo  the  same  I’VtTy  <lay.  Ihit 
I  persmnle  myselt',  that  I  enjoy  many 
pleas’ires  in  my  tlieatrieal  lioni';, 
whieholInT  p<’ojile«lo  not  experiema*. 
i  have  m>t  a  ^^reater  numlnT  i>t‘ 
senses  than  the  n*st  «»t’  my  speeies, 
lint  I  possess,  |)erlia|is,  in  theatrieal 
pleasures,  a  more  lively  power  «»f 
assoeiation  than  the  «'»i  ?ru\Xoi  wh(» 
throng  the  gallery,  pit,  ami  boxes 
around  im*.  Very  pridiahly,  there 
may  appear  in  this  a  ^'•reat  dearer  ot’ 
over-weeniiii^  ej^otisin,  hut  this  I  do 
m»t  mueh  regard.  All  pei»ph*  are 
e;^otists  in  their  liearts ;  the  only 
•llderence  is  hetwemi  those  wlio  keep 
it  pent  up,  and  those  who  let  it  hn»se 
when  oeeasiim  oilers,  witlnnit  earing 
uhere  it  flies,  or  whos(‘  hahits  or 
prejudiees  it  runs  a  tilt  airainst.  'I'o 
proeeed — tlie  primary  ohjeet  with 
im*st  tVeipienters  of  the  tneatre  is, 

]  presume,  at  least  nominallv, 

TIIK  PLAY. 

\o  «)ne  ^’oes,  or  at  any  rate  ar- 
lvnowle<l;;j'es  that  he  goes,  to  sit  in 
a  box,  or  on  a  heneh.  Hut  many 
make  going  tt>  see  a  play  an  excuse 
ior  passing  away  a  portion  of  time, 
ivlneli  Uiey  would  not  otherwise  know 
jiow  to  <»ceupy.  Some  go  to  meet 
their  friends — others,  for  less  lauda¬ 
ble  meetings  with  “  fair  mischiefs,” 
as  that  facete  personage.  Master 
da  nils  XVeatliercock  hath  it — some 
to  clap — others  to  hiss — these  go  to 
.ipplaud,  and  those  to  damn — some 
few,  perhaps,  go  out  of  real  love  to 
dramatic  entertainmenis,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude,  hecaiise  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

As  for  mv*:elf,  1  go  out  of  many 
inntives. — There  are  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  conspire  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  satisfaction  I  experience. — 
I  am  not  cursed  with  that  disposition 
to  In*  tlispleased,  which  throws  the 
darkest  vhade  on  every  thing  in  life. 
I  derive  jileasure  from  that,  which 
any  one  else  may  derive  pleasure 
from  by  using  the  same  means — hy 
ahsolutely  banishing  from  the  mini! 
all  inclination  to  cavil  and  find  fault, 
l‘y  looking  on  the  golden  side  of 
the  shield,  hy  enctmraging  that  spirit 
of  opt>misni,  wliich  softens  down  the 
harkh,  and  elevatcK,  or  brings  into 


more  distinct  points  of  view,  the  mild 
and  lovely  features  of  what  we  see 
spread  around  us.  I  go  to  the  tlieatre 
purposely  as  ;i  recreation,  and  I  de¬ 
termine,  from  the  moment  I  enter  the 
pit  door  or  Ikix  lobby,  not  to  suffer 
anything  to  divert  me  from  my  oli- 
jrct.— I  remember,  with  great  de¬ 
light,  the  feelings  I  used  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  my  childhood,  on  a  visit  to 
the  theatre.  It  was  hut  seldom  that 
I  went,  hut  it  was  a  real  treat,  and 
1  know  scarce  any  tiling  that  could 
eijual  my  joy  when  1  found  iiiyselt 
fairly  seated — the  portentous  green 
curtain, on  which  I  was  wont  to  gaze 
with  expecting  wonderment,  before 
me,  while  1  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  moment  that  should  reveal 
the  hidden  sn*nes. — i'lien,  tliere  was 
the  multitude  of  company ;  the  lights 
of  the  house;  the  painting,  gilding, 
and  other  decorations,  which,  to 
my  youthful  eye,  seemed  gorgeous 
magnificence.  Then,  too,  when  the 
prompter’s  hell  sent  forth  its  silver 
accents,  and  was  imnuuliately  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  agitation  of  the  dark 
curtain,  as  it  folded  itself  up  as  if  hy 
its  ow  n  voluntary  motion,  disclosing 
the  scene  behind — 1  felt  niy  heart 
bound  within  me  at  the  sight  of  the 
varied  scene,  where  castles  and  rocks, 
and  woods  and  cataracts,  and  trees, 
spread  forth  in  mimic  beauty — the 
heroes  and  kings  of  gorgeous  tragedr 
W’ent  sweeping  by — 1  loved  with 
Romeo — smile  not,  gentle  reader,  at 
a  lover  of  twelve  summers — 1  then 
hut  thought  I  loved,  and  my  imagi¬ 
nation  w'lis  ever  on  the  wing.  VV’itli 
%luliet  I  wept  for  her  sad  mischance, 
and  listened  with  mingled  fetdings 
to  the  ‘Wneaningin  his  madness”  of 
the  Denmark  prince.  Hut  it  w'as  in 
la*ar,  that  my  soul  was  then  most 
strongly  excited.  There  W'as  pity 
for  his  misfortunes — hatred  for  the 
unnatural  daughters  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  all — wonder  and  commi¬ 
seration  for  the  nuiniac  whom  the 
foul  fiend  torments — and  pity,  ad¬ 
miration,  and  esteem  for  her^  who 
exposed  lier  tender  limbs  ami  deli¬ 
cate  frame  to  the  “  peltings  of  the 
pitiless  storm,”  to  shield  his  head, 
and  give  solace  to  his  misery,  who 
had  tlriven  her  from  his  home  and 
from  his  heart. 

Amongst  the  advantages,  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  increasing  years,  may; 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  latter,  that 
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ftiinilii'irity  witli  the  seencs  ami  plea- 
Mires  of  oiir  youth,  which  takes  away 
their  sweetest  bloom.  The  promp¬ 
ter’s  hell  is  no  longer  delightful  to 
me — it  is  no  more  the  “  sweetest 
uchromatie," — 

- the  rarest  and  most  exquisite, 

Most  spherical,  divine,  angelical. 

The  mvNtery  of  the  green  curtain 
has  faifed  away — the  scenes  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me — and  the  multitude  of 
company  (for  i  never  can  hear  to 
stay  to  look  on  empty  benches,)  with 
the  lights  and  music  and  hustle,  fail 
so  powerfully  to  excite  in  me.  Hut 
still  1  am  fond  of  occasionally  taking 
my  accust<imed  seat  on  the  fourth 
bench  of  the  pit. — ’Tis  to  me  like 
freipienting  Wills’  colfee-house,  the 
iMetropolitan  acailemy  of  Queen 
Ann’s  time — where  IVpe  and  Addi¬ 
son,  and  Wycherley  and  Steele,  and 
their  fellow  wits,  enjoyed  the  feast 
of  each  other’s  converse,  and  laughed 
at  the  puny  critics,  the  Dennises  of 
the  <lay.  'i’hey  are  gone— hut  at  the 
theatre,  and  some  other  favourite 
haunts  of  mine — the  Old  Humniums 
in  (’ovent-gardeii  is  one — 1  can  some¬ 
times  meet  with  a  circle  of  men, 
whose  conversation  is  not  inferior, 
I  imagine,  to  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Diinciad,  or  the  writers  of  the 
Spectator.  There  is  my  friend — 
proud  am  1  to  call  him  tny  friend — 
i'harles  Lamh,  that  sportive  child 
of  faiuy,  “  Quern  qui  non  prorsus 
ninety  ilium  omnes  et  virtutes  et  ve¬ 
neres  odere."'  With  his  endless  fund 
of  auectlote  derived  from  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  old  fellows — his 
various  reading — his  skill  in  using 
his  resources — and  his  free  and  open 
nature; — who  has  ever  read  his  es¬ 
says,  and  not  rejoiced  in  their  strong 
and  energetic  application,  the  full, 
ancient,  lovely  quaintness  of  his 
style,  and  then  turned,  with  disgust, 
from  the  mawkish,  vapid,  flat  me¬ 
dium  insipidity  of  writers  like  me 
and  my  brethren?  Then  there  is  that 
wild,  hair-brained  English  opium- 
eater,  DeQ - y;  and  there,  in  yon¬ 

der  box,  in  his  black  coat  and  silks, 
ami  venerable  placid-looking  coun¬ 
tenance,  is  Howies — what  is  he  think¬ 
ing  of?  i  )f  I’ope’s  follies  with  Martha 
Hloiint,  think  ye? — or  of  a  sharp 
**  rublMw”  for  his  titled  and  gifted 
opp<ment,  the  wandering  Harold  ? — 


Who  is  that  peaceful,  but  clever- 
looking  little  man?  That  is  C Camp¬ 
bell  ,  tne  Minstrel  of  Hope,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  New  Monthly.  Hy 
the  way,  speaking  of  editors,  turn 
vour  eyes  that  way,  yonder  is  a 
Lench  full  of  them. — Vou  see  the 
man  with  the  sharp,  quick  eye,  and 
the  black  cravat — that  is  our  Princi¬ 
pal,  the  magnus  parens* — beside  him, 
IS  Halt,  the  Northern  Editor,  with 
two  of  his  coadjutors,  Lockart  ami 

W - n.— That  young  beauish  man 

with  his  hair  curled  up  in  thick 

ringlets,  rather  dark  complexion, _ 

d’ye  see  ?  that  is  a  limb  of  the  law', 
a  barrister  expectant,  the  head  man 
of  thetiazette  of  Fashion. — Next  to 
him,  is  a  man  of  much  repute, — the 
Editor  of  the  Examiner,  an<l  with 
him,  his  brother  Leigh, — **  oar  no- 
bile  fratrum.  As  somebouy  calls 
them, — “  Arcades  amho." 

Hut  the  play  hour  approaches,  and 
I  must  give  up  iny  iiieal  visionings, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  realities  of  tlie 
scene.  I  hope  to  God  there  will  be 
a  full  bouse — I  abominate  empty 
benches — to  sit  alone  on  a  whole 
bench,  whose  very  vacuity  increases 
its  infernal  extent — the  house  like  a 
desert — the  musicians  scraping  away 
their  rosined  bows  with  careless 
hands,  creating  harsh  discords — act¬ 
ors  looking  about  them,  kicking 
their  lieels,  and  looking,  with  a  most 
sleepy  and  insolent  indifference  on 
the  ran*  nantes  discernible  in  the 
house,  with  here  and  there  a  stray 
wanderer  like  myself,  lolling  at  full 
length,  or  wandering  in  discontented 
solitariness  from  one  side  to  the 
other;  and  in  the  boxes,  the  ex¬ 
pected  bright  circle  of  splendour,  to 
spy  occasionally  a  gloomy  face  look¬ 
ing  abroad,  or,  perhaps,  a  group  of 
a  uozen,  forming  a  half,  probably, 
of  tlic  whole  set,  gatherecl  together 
in  one  box,  to  have  something  like 
the  appearance  of  close  neighbour¬ 
hood.  I  would  rather  see  the  face 
of  a  printer’s  devil,  importuning  for 
his  damned  proof-sheet  orunflnished 
article. — Rap,  rap,  rap  ! — Zounds ! 
Speak  of  the  devil,  ana  he’s  at  your 
elbow — ’tis  he,  by  all  the  gods! — 
And  so,  kind  and  fair  readers,  and 
ou  readers  who  arc  neither  fair  nor 
ind, 

'  -  (lood  night. 


Query.— Meaning  ourselves  ?  Eei. 
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A  Ballad. 


[JULT 


A  BALLAD. 


«ighfd  in  hf  r  »iuginfr.  and  after  earli  grone. 

(>  witlow,  willow,  willow! 

I  am  dead  to  all  ideainres,  iny  true  love  is  gone  ; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 

O  willow,  willow,  willow !  i 

Sing  O  the  green  willow  shall  l>«  my  garlajKl. 

Old  Song, 


Tale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  downe, 

O  lay  his  eold  hea*l  on  my  pilluwc : 

Take  off,  take  off  these  itrldal  weids. 

And  iTown  my  careful  head  with  will»»w. 

I'ht  Jirat's  vj'  Yarron<» 


The  cvenin;;^  breeze  wakes  loutl  and  shrill 
Amoiifi;  the  distant  western  isles; 

But  yet  upon  yon  sea-beat  hill, 

The  l)caDiing  sun  in  splendour  smiles. 


Disordered  clouds  of  aspects  wild. 
Beneath  the  vast  concave  of  heaven, 
FleiTe  upon  fleece  in  mountains  piletl. 
About  in  rapid  chacc  are  driven. 


Dark  !  dark!  the  islands  lie  benenlh, 
Lncircled  by  the  rolling:  wav<*8  ; 

The  wind  moans  on  the  lonely  heath. 
Wild  in  the  wave-worn  cavern  ravt*s. 


On  yonder  rliflT  appears  a  form, 

A  lovely  maiden  robed  in  white; 
Wandering  amid  the  iM'atinuf  storm. 

Though  gathers  fast  the  blackening  night. 

A^inst  the  clitf  s  bro;id  base  of  roi'ks. 

The  roaring,  dashing  billows  come; 

The  breezes,  from  their  nigged  shocks. 

Boar  up  in  flakes  the  milk-white  tbaiii. 


Louder  and  louder  roars  the  w  ind, 

And  darker  hues  the  clouds  assume; 
The  lone  bleak  islands  lie  reclined 
In  awful  solitary  gloom. 


Yet,  on  the  beach  the  maid  appears, 

IJer  hair  loose  floating  to  the  breeze ; 
Her  dark  blue  eyet,  sulTused  in  tears, 
Hove  anxious  o’er  the  stormy  seas. 


List  to  her  wild  and  plaintive  tone. 

That  wanders  on  the  blast  in  vain. 

For  he — whose  absence  claims  that  moan, 
IVrrhaiicc  he’s  deep  beneath  the  main! 


A  Ballad. 


**  1  see  not  yet  tliy  bounding  sail ; 

D!  Honald!  why  so  long  delay  > 
Must  Doni  still  tliy  absence  wail. 

And  pass  in  grief  and  tears  the  day  } 


**  Full  many  a  day  I’ve  sought  this  elilV, 
Since  that  thou  promised  1  should  see, — 
If  here  I  watched — thy  white  sailed  skitV 
Heturning  gaily  o’er  the  sea. 


Another  ehieflaiii  seeks  my  hand. 

But  pledged  to  thee  is  Dorn’s  love; 

And  though  niy  sire  should  stern  eoinuiand. 
Faithless  to  thee  she  cannot  prove. 


**  The  sun,  that  gilds  to-morrow’s  sky. 
Should  on  thy  Dora’s  hridaFrise — 

()  hated  day!  where  shall  she  fly  ? 

But  e’er  she  gives  her  hand — she  dies!” 


W'ith  wild  and  hurried  step  she  paee<l 
The  beach,  unmindful  of  the  stonn  ; 
And  many  a  low-white  cloud  she  tracnl, 
That  distant  bore  of  sails  the  form. 


And  as  the  night  began  to  full 

Darker  on  mountain,  moor,  and  dell ; 
Full  oft  did  she  on  Ronald  call. 

And  to  the  seas  lier  sorrows  tell. 


“  The  howling  tempests  on  me  break 
In  gusts  alt(‘rnate  from  the  s<.*a — 
The  cold  rain  beats  against  my  cheek. 
And  oh  !  ’tis  all  for  loving  thee! 


“  Ye  furious  storms  that  lower  so  dark  1 
Awhile  your  awful  powers  restrain; 
O  spare  the  valiant  chieftain’s  bark. 
Return  him  to  my  arms  again ! 


**  Thou  comest  not  yet!  oh  didst  thou  fall ! 

In  battle  slain  among  the  brave; 

Or  has  some  sudden  stormv  squall 
Hurried  thy  bark  beneath  the  wave  ? 


**  ’Tis  night — the  sea-gulls  scream  around — 
I’m  wandering  on  the  <*litV alone; 

The  sun  is  sunk  in  deep  profound. 

That  on  the  mountains  faintly  shone. 


And  with  that  sun  my  hopes  arc  past. 
That  glanced  as  sun-beams  bright  and  fair 
With  fears  my  soul  is  overcast ; 

I  sink  in  darkness  and  despair.” 
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A  Bnllad, 


[Jui.r 


I'lius  •i)oke — yet  lefl  slio  not  tlie  ^loom, 

'J'he  loii^  dark  night  slit*  waiidt‘rt‘tl  llirre; 
Hoping  litT  Uoiiuld  yet  might  <*omt% 
l  or  ho|>e  will  Ixaiii  athwart  d(*spair. 


Seek,  maid,  thy  fatlier*s  castle-hall, 

And  leave  this  bleak  and  barren  shore  ; 
For  Uunald  hears  not  now  thy  call. 

Thy  voice  shall  strike  his  ear  no  more. 


The  moon  now  broad  and  silent  shone. 
And  shade  and  light  uncertain  gave; 
Illumed  the  clitf  of  cragged  stone. 

And  glittered  brightly  on  the  wave. 


Fast  fleii  the  gloomy  night  awaVf 
As  dies  remembrance  of  a  dream  ; 
And  island,  ocean,  clitV,  and  bay,- 
Shone  dazzling  in  the  morning  beam. 


But  kinder  were  the  gloomy  night. 

Whose  storms  and  darkening  shades  conceak'd 
The  scene,  that  now  met  Dora's  sight. 

At  little  distance  full  revealed — 


There  on  the  sandy  l)cach  she  spied 

The  fragments  of  a  storin-wrec  ked  boat ; 
And  on  the  bright  high-swelling  tide, 

(It  seemed)  a  warrior  s  corse  afloat : — 

'Twas  Ronald.— To  his  corse  she  clung. 
And  tore  her  long,  dishevelled  hair — 
Loudly  the  cliffs  and  caverns  rung, 

Her  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair. 


Her  reason  fled — and  till  the  day 
That  doomctl  her  to  the  silent  grave,— 
Nightly  she  thither  bent  her  way. 

And  to  the  moon  would  wildly  rave. 


Now  ill  the  grave  together  lie. 

The  faithful  Dora  and  her  chief, — 
But  unto  superstition's  eye. 

The  maid  yet  wanders  on  the  cliff. 


And  when  the  moon  shines  bright  and  clear. 
The  mariners,  who  pass  the  coast. 

Think  that  in  every  blast  they  hear. 

The  wailing  sighs  of  Dora's  ghost . 
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APHORISMS,  OPIXK^XS,  AXI)  THOl’iJHTS  OX  MORALS. 


Win. VI NO  m.inners  are  to  the  vir¬ 
tues  what  a  heeoininir  hahit  is  U) 
the  person,  tlieret’ore  it  is  tlie  <luty 
«)f  tliose,  wlio  wish  to  |>rouu»te  the 
inriuenee  of  virtue,  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pear  in  as  attraetive  a  form  as  pos- 
^ihIe. 

IMoralists  of  all  a^es  have  m)t 
only  considered  man  as  a  hundle  of 
liahits,  hut  the  liuinan  character,  as 
made  of  almost  as  many  imuereepti- 
Ide  particles,  of  which  hahits  are 
the  chief  inirredients,  as  those  which 
comnose  a  Mosaic  |>avement — it  is 
on  the  purity,  the  hnlliai.cy,  and  the 
Ktren^th  of  those  component  parts 
that  the  value  of  a  charat  ter,  or  the 
beauty  of  a  pavement,  depends. 

Innocence  and  mystery  never  in- 
Iiahit  lon^  tog'ether. 

True  education  consists  less  in 
precepts  than  in  practice. 

No  one  can  he  happy  who  does 
not  enjoy  his  own  esteem. 

When  tlie  appetite  is  not  content¬ 
ed  with  bread,  says  the  proverb,  the 
back  is  ready  for  servitude. 

All  wickedness sprin^^s  from  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  weak  man  is  apt  to  In'  rest¬ 
less  ;  the  great  man  is  always  tran- 

4piil. 

'riie  weak  deceive— -the  powerful 
command. 

We  love  our  etpials  better  than 
our  superiors. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  a  pas¬ 
sion  in  the  p<'ople  of  that  country, 
but  it  is  a  virtue  in  a  philosopher. 

We  sometimes  pardon  hatred — but 
never  contempt. 

"I'he  friend,  who  conceals  our  de¬ 
fects  from  us,  serves  us  less  than  the 
enemy  who  reproaches  us  with  them. 

Few  things  are  more  dillicult  than 
to  keep  a  secret,  to  forget  an  injury, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of 
one’s  leisure. 

There  is  less  baseness  in  attacking 
an  unarmed  man,  than  in  speaking 
ill  of  those  who  can’t  defend  them¬ 
selves. 

'I'here  are  two  things  to  be  feared 
— tbe  envy  of  friends,  and  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  enemies.  — 

An  empire  must  be  in  danger,  if 
the  magistrate  does  not  obey  the 
laws,  and  the  people  the  magistrate. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  the  pos- 
Eur.I\hff.  To/.  82. 


session  of  wealth,  but  in  the  nsf 
made  4>f  it. 

'I'he  most  mu'essary  of  all  sciences 
is  to  learn  to  preserve  tmeself  from 
the  contagion  of  biid  example. 

I’he  miser  does  not  so  much  pt>s- 
sess  his  wealth,  as  liis  wealth  pos¬ 
sesses  him. 

The  only  treasure,  which  we  can¬ 
not  be  deprived  of,  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  doing  good,  and  acting  up¬ 
rightly. 

Those  who  enter  on  the  rareer  id' 
the  sciences,  or  indeed  <ni  any  exi*r- 
cise  of  the  mind  or  the. fancy,  should 
fix  their  eye  on  those  who  are  btfort' 
them  on  the  road,  and  not  look  mi 
those  who  are  behind  them. 

The  diamond  that  falls  in  a  dung¬ 
hill  does  not  thereby  become  less 
precious;  and  tbe  dust,  which  the 
wind  elevates  high  in  air,  does  not 
thence  bei'oine  less  vile. 

To  bidieve  that  a  feeble  enemy 
cannot  hurt  us  is  as  absurd,  as  to 
think  a  spark  cannot  cause  a  contla- 
gration. 

What  is  the  tongue  in  the  mouth 
of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  ? — A  key 
that  unlocks  a  treasure. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  com|uer  our¬ 
selves  rather  than  our  fortune,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  alter  our  desires  sooner 
than  the  order  of  the  world — and 
because  nothing  is  in  our  own  power 
but  our  thoughts. 

In  order  to  make  fortune  and 
events  subservient  to  you,  begin  by 
making  yourself  independent  of 
them. 

The  first  step  towards  vice  is  to 
make  a  mystery  of  innocent  actions; 
and  he,  who  is  foml  of  concealment, 
will  sooner  or  later  have  reason  to  cini- 
ceal  himself.  This  iiMiral  precept, 
if  attended  to,  would  annihilate  the 
necessity  of  any  other. 

Never  do  or  say  any  thing  that 
thou  dost  not  wish  all  the  world  to 
sec  and  hear. 

We  ought  never  to  blush  to  avow 
that  we  have  done  wrong,  because 
by  making  this  confession  we  prove, 
that  we  are  wiser  to-day  than  we 
were  yesterday. 

It  is  muclt  easier  to  art  well  in 
dillicult  and  strongly  exciting  cir¬ 
cumstances,  than  to  fulfil  correctly 
the  ijuiet  duties  of  every  day  life  ! 
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(Opinions,  and  Thoughts  on  Morals,  [JuLY 


IS 

It  is  iMsy  to  avoi«l  ,a  i^rrat  ami  rvl- 
«U  iil  <lanir»T,  am!  to  |HTforin  a  <luty- 
that  is  ohvioiis  ami  |»romim*nt — hut 
ilutir>  aii«l  •laii;H*r,  that  an*  n*iiiotr 
ami  irratiiial  in  tlirir  (»)M'ratioiis,  an* 
(litliniit  to  avoid  am!  to  t'liltil.  \Vli(*ii 
om*  im'pts  a  rhiiiim*y-su’«*(*|>  in  a  nar¬ 
row  |iath,  oiu*  tak<*s  ran*  to  avoid  the 
rertain  and  obvious  rontainination 
ot‘  his  tourh — hut  we  are  not  eonsei- 
ous  of  tlie  (*(|ually  eertain  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  purity  of  our  iifarmeiits 
from  dust  and  the  elfecls  of  constant 
wear. 

'I'hat  woman  is  indeed  pitiable, 
who  can  hrin^  herself  to  believe 
that  a  marriajjfe  of  mere  interest  is 
any  thinj,^  better  than  lej^^al  prosti¬ 
tution. 

'I\»  perform  one’s  duty,  at  what¬ 
ever  risk  and  sacrifice  to  oneself,  is 
always  the  safest,  and  (*ven  in  this 
world  the  happiest  path  ;  and  vainly 
lM*at  the  waves  of  woe  a^'^ainst  the 
fei*t  of  those  who  firmly  ami  closely 
« liiiiT  tt»  the  “  K«)ck  of  atfes.” 

'I’liere  is  not  in  the  daily  inter¬ 
course  of  life  any  charm  like  atten- 
tiioi,  and  attention  in  trifles. 

What  an  awful  tiling  it  is  to  he 
the  d(*pository  of  another’s  happi¬ 
ness  !  Let  no  one  presume  to  enter 
the  niarria^'e  state,  who  is  not  deeply 
sensible  of  tliis  awful  responsibility. 

'J'here  is  a  time  when  even  the 
most  rational  enthusiasm  looks  hack, 
appalled  in  some  measure,  on  the 
actions  to  which  it  has  impelled. 

Ie»ve  levels  all  in  their  turns — the 
weak  with  the  stronj»‘,  the  sensible 
with  the  foolish. 

'I'he  passive  virtue  of  patient  en¬ 
durance  is  far  im>re  difHeult  to  prac¬ 
tise  than  any  other,  and  it  is  only 
too  often  the  neci'ssarv  <luty  of  wives 
— a  duty  too,  which  Is  so  much  ex- 
lected  fnun  them,  that  they  cannot 
»e  excited  to  the  performance  of  it 
by  the  hone  of  obtaining  applause — 
but  they  have  the  support  of  their 
*»wn  appro vimr  eonscience,  anti  the 
n'rtaintv  that  “  he  who  seeth  in  se¬ 
cret  will  rewanl  them  openly.” 

To  five  advice  is  the  coininon  and 
troublesome  propensity  of  weak  peo¬ 
ple — they  over-rate  their  own  saga¬ 
city,  as  the  child  does  the  value  of 
its  play-tliin>;,  and  fancies  the  tinsel 
on  Its  doll  to  he  jfohl ;  but  the  child 
will  If  row  wiser  one  day,  and  know 
ffold  from  tinsel— not  so  the  othei- 


ous  ifiversof  common-place  atlvice — 
their  tinsel  will  seem  iftdd  to  them 
tt»  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

When  an  old  man  marries  a  younjf 
wife,  he  should  ad«l  a  new  ipiarter- 
inif  to  his  arms,  namely,  a  cradle 
with  a  coffin  beside  it;  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  that  may  result  from  such  a 
marriaife,  will,  as  W'ell  as  their  youth¬ 
ful  mother,  entail  on  him  so  many 
cares  and  anxieties,  that  the  coffin 
will  very  soon  succeed  to  the  cradle, 
and  his  life  be  shortened,  if  not  em¬ 
bittered  by  his  folly. 

The  parting  hour  is  far  more 
trying  to  those  who  remain  than  to 
those  who  go — as  a  path,  a  view,  a 
chair,  the  veriest  trifle  are  to  the 
former,  melancholy  memorials  of 
departed  pleasures — while  for  the 
latter,  new  scenes,  new  objects,  and 
even  motion  itself  possess  a  power 
ti»  lull  the  mind  in  temporary  for¬ 
getfulness. 

I  low  worthy  of  love  is  that  being, 
who  is  fond  of  encouraging  sources 
for  thankfulness,  ami  liow  salutary 
is  the  influence  of  such  a  one  !  Sucli 
a  temper,  like  the  Claude  liorraine 
gloss,  sheds  a  glowing  tint  over 
scenes  which  are  already  pleasing, 
and  creates  them  where  the  prospect 
is  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

Alas !  it  is  painful  to  reflect  liow 
often  we  owe  our  hajipiest  days  to 
illusion  and  imagination. 

When  vanity  first  gave  birth  to, 
and  then  married  <h‘traction,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  of  their  being  thus 
doubly  united,  they  became  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  largest  family  in  the 
world — for  up  to  them  may  he  traced 
some  of  the  crimes,  and  most  of  the 
vices  and  evils  that  embitter  and  de¬ 
solate  society. 

As  a  man  covered  \vitli  a  case  of 
asbestos  might  go  through  fire  un¬ 
hurt,  so  the  man  whose  habits  are 
those  of  spotless  truth  and  ingenu¬ 
ousness,  may  go  through  the  world 
uninjured,  even  by  the  shafts  of 
malice.  Those  only  are  vulnerahh^ 
to  them,  in  whose  minds  and  conduct 
there  is  something  which  will  not 
always  hear  the  light,  and  to  hide 
which  they  are  found  occasionally 
to  have  recourse  to  falsehood. 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  often  used 
as  synonymous  terms,  though  in  re¬ 
ality  none  can  l»e  more  distinct. 
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SKKTC'HKS  <»K  ,S«m:IKTY  AND  MANNKKS  IN  I.ONOON 

AND  I'AlllS. 

LETTER  I. 

Sir  ClinrUs  Darnlet/,  Part,  at  Paris,  to  the  Martinets  dc  Vermont, 

in  London. 


My  dear  Vermont, 

Kver  since  iny  return  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
<lays  in  your  society,  I  have  inedita- 
ten  a  journey  to  Paris — to  that  Paris 
whicli  you  made  me  anxious  to  see,* 
hy  the  enthusiastic  terms  iii  which 
you  used  t(»  speak  of  it.  After 
jiavin^'  been  ^irevented  aiifain  and 
a^^ain,  hy  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
from  carrying’  tins  favourite  project 
into  execution,  I  at  last  availed  my¬ 
self  of  the  opjiortunily  of  hein^  at 
llriirhton,  from  which  place  packets 
sail  daily  for  the  coast  of  Prance — 
and  emhurkin'T  on  hoard  one  of  these 
vessels  on  Friday  last,  arrived  here 
yesti*rday  evening.  As  one  of  my 
principal  inducements  for  exuning- 
fiither  was  the  hope  of  renewing’ our 
former  hahits  of  intimacy,  and,  un¬ 
der  your  auspices,  of  seeing  the 
fvallic  capi^al  to  the  g’reatest  possi¬ 
ble  advanta^»‘e,  I  ni'Cil  scarcely  say 
how  fjcreat  was  my  disappointment, 
when  on  jifoin^  this  morning  to  your 
hotel,  1  learnt  from  your  old  Swiss 
porter  that  you  were  absent,  and 
l^one  to  London :  the  latter  piece  of 
intelligence  has  increased  my  cha¬ 
grin  ;  for  I  am  thus  not  only  de- 

firived  of  your  expected  aid  in  pi- 
otin^  my  way  through  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  French  metropolis, 
hut  also  of  the  sincere  pleasure  with 
which  1  should  have  offered  you 
mine,  in  explorim^  the  wonders  of 
London. 

On  receiving  tliese  unwelcome  ti- 
tlings,  1  was  so  surprised,  and  so 
distressed,  that  had  1  allowed  myself 
to  'he  troveriied  hy  my  first  impres¬ 
sions,  I  should  immediately  haveor- 
dereil  post-horses,  and  should  have 
now  been  on  my  road  back  to  Eng- 
laml ;  in  order,  if  1  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  use  a  French  jihrase,  de  vons 
fnire  Its  honneurs  de  mon  pays. 
Having,  however,  allowed  myself 
a  few  moments  for  reflection,  (with¬ 
out  which  you  know  we  sober  Eng¬ 
lish  seldom  take  any  decided  step,)  1 
begin  to  think  that  this  apparent 


disappointment  (which  I  have  the 
vanity  to  believe  you  will  regret  no 
less  than  myself,)  may  eventually 
prove  favourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  which  we  have  iiintii- 
ally  in  view.  No  doubt,  in  visiting 
London,  it  is  voiir  wish,  as  it  is  mine 
in  eoming  hit)ier,  to  examine  every 
thing  with  impartiality  and  fairness 
— had  you  met  me  in  England,  or  I 
met  you  in  France,  would  this  have 
been  possible  ?  The  stranger  res¬ 
pecting  the  judgment  of  his  resident 
friend,  would  have  been  impfu  itly 
governed  by  his  opinions — admiring 
what  he  admired,  and  ciuisiiring 
what  he  censnreil — he  would  have 
lost  all  the  pleasure  of  first  impres¬ 
sions,  and  would  have  seen  none  of 
the  objects  of  curiosity  presenteil  to 
his  attention  with  unpreiiidiced  eyes. 
Left  to  ourselves  we  shall,  doubtless, 
be  both  guilty  of  a  thousand  ridicu¬ 
lous  mistakes ;  and,  with  the  preci¬ 
pitancy  so  common  to  all  travellers, 
we  shall  alike  iiraise  and  condemn 
improperly — still,  let  us  determine 
to  communicate  to  each  other  our 
respective  remarks  and  observations 
with  the  utmost  candour;  and  the 
errors  of  each  may  he  suhseipicntly 
corrected  by  the  matiirer  knowledge 
of  his  correspondent.  In  losing  my 
Jidtis  achates,^*  1  shall,  therefore, 
make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  learn 
to  depend  on  myself.  Hoping  that 
in  your  letters  to  me  you  will  s|M*ak 
of  England  with  no  less  freeiloni 
than  I  shall  use  towards  you  in 
talking  of  France,  I  shall  throw 
aside  all  ceremony,  and  tell  you  ho¬ 
nestly  and  freely  what  I  think. 

Having  been  only  four  days  in 
France,  and  hut  four  ami  twenty 
hours  at  Paris,  you  will  not  ex|M*ct 
in  this  first  epistle  that  1  should  have 
much  fo  sliy.  Yet,  perhaps,  you  will 
receive,  with  asmileof  giMsl  humour, 
the  crude  reflections  of  an  inexneri- 
enced  foreigner,  the  novelty  ol  wliose 
situation  may  plead  his  excuse  tor 
inniiimwahle  faults. 

In  landing  at  Dieppe,  I  ex  peri- 
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«  nroil  (never  hnvinir  ^  een  l)efore  on  linen  deliearely  white,  but  the  fwrni- 
ihe  ('ontinent  of  Kurope)  all  that  ture,  of  silk  or  satin,  was  t»ften 
surprise  whifh  pri«>r  tourists  have  ra^TCfej},  an«l  sometimes  dirty;  and 
desrril»e«l,  and,  indeed,  after  an  ex-  a  mahojfany  dinin^Mable  seemed  an 
p«‘ditious  voyap*  of  a  few  hours,  I  unknown  luxury, 
found  siieh  a  ehanire  of  srene  in  all  I  had  an  early  speeimen  <»f  the 
around  me,  that  I  seemed  inueli  manners  of  yonr  people,  exhibitet! 
more  in  a  new  world,  than  when,  in  tlM)se  of  a  short  boy»  about  four- 
after  traversinp^  the  Atlaiitie,  I  set  teen  years  of  ayfe,  who  waited  on  me 
foot  in  America.  There,  the  objects  at  diniuT,  on  the  day  of  my  landing, 
which  presented  tliemselves,  were  all  He  displayed  no  tritiinQ*  iiuirks  of 
similar  to  those  which  1  had  left  be-  their  vohdnlity,  vivacity,  and  otfici- 
hind.  'I'he  countenances  of  the  peo-  ous  politeness,  which  are  supposed 
pie,  their  dress,  their  manners,  and  to  he  inherent  in  Frenchmen,  in  every 
theirUn^^ua^^*  wereullthesanie.  Here  class  of  society*  and  at  every  period 
every  tiling  seemetl  metamorphosed,  of  life.  Hut  though  no  creature 
'lln*  darker  c»nnplexions  and  more  eouhllH*  possibly  more  civil, — and  he 
marked  features  of  the  crowds  who  mi cfht  well  be  called  rem/>/i  de  ^raee, 
tlironi»’ed  the  shore,  thelartfe  cocked  — 1  ^vas  surprised  at  certain  impro- 
lials  and  fierce  looks  of  the  military,  prieties  in  his  behavitmr,  of  which 
lliehiuhhead-dresses,andotherpecu-  the  aukwardest  clown  in  our  island 
liaritiesofthe\ormancostume,which  would  be  ashamed.  When  I  .asked 
tlie  female  |M*asantry  displayeil,  and  liim  for  drink,  he  took  a  small  tum- 
the  unaccustomed  stmnds  of  French  l,k.r  from  the  table  (exactly  such  a 
•iiid  which  assaulted  my  ears,  one  as  we  use  in  our  dressinjiC-rooms 

presented  altop'ther  a  picture  so  ilif-  in  Kn^rlaml,)  and  throwiiuj  some 
b  rent  from  that  whicli  1  had  taken  water  which  it  contained  under  the 
leave  of  a  few  hours  before  at  Hrigh-  cinders  of  the  fire,  wipeil  the  glass 
ton,  that  1  hail  some  ditliculty  in  with  a  dirty  napkin,  which  he  car- 
persuading  myself,  that  what  I  saw  ried  under*  his  arm,  and  then  filled 
and  heard  was  real,  and  not  the  it  w'ith  wine. 

phantom  of  a  dream.  This  seemed  to  me  no  very  dc- 

U  hen  had  sufficiently  recovered  corous  mode  of  executing  my  com- 
my  astonishment  to  observe  them,  mands;  but  my  surprise  increased, 
I  found  myself  surrounded  with  the  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  din- 
importunate,  but  civil  emissaries  of  ^pr,  the  same  graceful  youth,  after 
numerous  inns;  each  of  whom  in-  reimuing  the  cloth,  threw  the  crumbs 
sisted,  as  he  forced  a  card  into  my  of  bread,  parings  of  apples,  orange 
hand,  that  the  house  which  he  re-  peel,  and  other  relics  of  the  meal 
couimended  was  iiicomparablv  the  which  it  contained,  uiKler  the  table, 
best.  'I'he  one  to  which,  by  tfie  ad-  at  which  1  sat,  without  attempting  to 
vice  of  a  fellow  passenger,  I  allowed  sweep  them  away,  or  to  oner  any 
mys4*lt  to  be  condui  ted  at  Dwppe,  as  apology  for  wdiat  he  had  done, 
well  as  most  of  thoju*  at  which  1  In  the  course  of  conversation  (for 
stopped  on  the  road,  afforded  much  this  pigmy  waiter  had  chatted  away 
U'lter  accommodations  than  I  had  during  the  whole  of  his  services, 
been  led  to  expect ;  hut  you  must  and  let  me  into  all  his  secrets,)  he 
pardon  me  for  observing,  that  1  re-  had  informed  me,  that  he  was  very 
marked  in  all  of  them,  an  incon-  partial  to  the  English,  and  was 
gruity  of  the  most  extraordinary  going  very  soon  to  Brighton,  in 
kind.  I  he  walls  of  the  rooms  order  to  learn  onr  language,  and  to 
w  ere  generallv  painted  with  Arabesi|  study  our  manners.  1  therefore 
figures  or  otherw  ise  ornamented—  took'  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that 
but  the  flimrs,  rarely  carpeted,  were  among  other  improvements  which 
often  tiled,  and  commonly  far  from  probably  he  w’ould  derive  from  his 
clean.  Kvery  where  we  found  mag-  visit  to  Hreat  Britain,  1  hoped  he 
nilicent  hn'king  glasses,marhlechim-  would  discover,  that  (at  least  accord- 
iiey  pieiys,  and  or-moulu  clocks  of  injr  to  our  prejudices^)  it  was  not 
gr«Mt  value  and  beauty;  while  the  very  delicate  to  empty  a  glass  in  the. 
iloors  would  not  shut,  and  the  win-  fire-place,  or  to  throw  a  cloth  full  of 
do WN  displayed  many  a  broken  nane  crumbs  under  the  table.  He  stared, 
fhe  beds  were  excellent,  and  the  thanked  me;  and,  seeming  to  be 
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iiMfonscious  of  li.iviniif  beon 
^aiilty  of  tlu*  IfJist  impropriety,  ob- 
>erve»l,  as  In*  sbruj^^tMl  up  his  sbuul* 
tiers,  ufiil  walked  (Uit  ot  the  room, 
“  Qtte  tout  pajft  a  ses  usatjes.^^ 

Ill  respeet  to  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  I  bad  lieartl  much  of 
the  beauty  of  Xormandv,  and  was 
not  disappointed  :  it  fully  answered 
my  expectalitms,  jiarticularly  as  we 
drove  alon^f  the  smiling  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Tlie  scem*ry  is,  indeed,  tle- 
ii*>'htful,  and  wants  nothing  to  com* 
plete  the  landscape  hut  some  of  those 
elejjrant  villas,  thatched  cottages,  and 
rtMiiantic  villages,  which  are  so  com- 
nmn  on  the  Hntrlish  side  of  the  (dian- 
nel.  'J’he  specimens  of  liothic  archi* 
tectnre  which  the  building's  of  Itouen, 
ami  tither  towns  which  1  traversed  on 
my  way  to  Paris,  so  profusely  offer  to 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  1  did 
not  stop  critically  to  examine,  but 
what  1  saw  both  pleased  and  sur¬ 
prised  me,  ami,  perhaps,  on  some 
fiitun*  occasion,  1  may  be  tempted 
to  come  hither  a^ain,  purposely  to 
study  these  interesting  edifices. 

On  the  road,  I  made  it  iny  prac¬ 
tice  to  dine  at  the  Tables  d'Hote^ 
both  for  the  sake  of  society,  and  in 
order  to  have  an  o|)portunity  of  see- 
ini^  the  manners  of  the  people  who 
freqiumt  tiiem.  At  one  of  those  din¬ 
ners,  tindiiiif  that  piditics  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  1  determined  to 
take  no  share  in  the  conversation, 
hut  to  listen  in  silent  attention. 

One  of  the  companv,  however, 
seemed  resolved  not  to  let  me  off  so 
easily.  From  his  dress,  1  concluded 
that  he  was  an  Abbe,  and,  from  his 
mode  of  ar^i'uin^^,  that  he  belonged 
to  that  party,  which  bears,  in  this 
country,  the  name  of  L’ltra-Royalist. 
—  Having  made  some  observations, 
which,  by  his  looks,  he  seemed  to 
expect  that  1  should  approve,  but  to 
which  1  neither  expressed  assent  nor 
ilissent, — Mats  parlez  donCf  Mon- 
iit  nr  l/Anplois^^^  exclaimed  he,  “  et 
til  Its  Hons  nest  il  pas  vrai  qae  vons 
« omun  ncfz  d'eprouver  dans  voire  pays 
iis  tristts  eff'ets  de  principes  revolu- 
tionains — que  V insurrection  est  or- 
yntazeed  Londres,  Vannet  sednite,  it 
un  yOHvrrnt ment  provisionn^  formi 
t  inz  le  Lord  Mayor 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  current  re¬ 
port  of  the  day,  and  when  I  met  this 
enquiry  with  a  positive  negative,  1 
found  the  only  point,  upon  which 


the  company  seemed  dis{H)sed  to 
aifree,  was  tt»  ilisbelieve  my  evi¬ 
dence;  and,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
assurances  which  I  vfave  them,  that 
I  had  left  liondon  |H*rtWtly  quiet 
only  two  days  before,  my  declara¬ 
tions  prmliiced  no  effect  on  these 
anient  politicians  ;  and  though  they 
were  too  well  bred  to  tell  me  I  lied, 

1  ri'ad  in  their  countenances  iliat 
such  was  their  opinion. 

In  the  course*  of  the  same  conver¬ 
sation,  I  was  informed  (and  many 
an  Kn^lishman  has  before  heard  the 
same  news  in  France,)  that  Ibuia- 
parte’s  return  from  Elba  was  a  llrit- 
ish  mameuvre;  that  L'affdire  menr- 
tricride  de  Mont  St.  Jean  (as  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  called,)  was 
not  a  victory  gained,  but  a  fortunate 
escape  on  our  part,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  we  oweil  our  escape  to  the  acci¬ 
dental  arrival  of  the  Prussians;  and 
that  the  victor  at  'J’oulouse  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Wellini(ton,  but  Marshal 
Soult. 

I  have  no  donbt  that  yon  w’ill  find 
English  quid-Hunes  making’  very 
e^re;riniis  errors  in  their  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  France ; 
but  1  apprehend  you  will  scarcely 
meet  witn  an  instance  of  mis-state¬ 
ments,  as  ^^ross  as  thotu*  which  I 
liave  just  related,  yet  those  who 
were  puilty^  of  them  belon^'ed  to 
rather  a  hijjfher  class  of  society, 
consisting  (besides  ladies)  of  two 
Ecclesiastics,  several  military  men, 
and  three  returned  emigrants,  on 
whose  button-hole  dangled  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis. 

Of  Paris,  1  liave  as  yet  only  seen 
the  principal  features,  and  I  am  so 
bewildered  with  gazing  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  splendid  objects  which  claim  my 
attention,  that  1  shall  reserve  my 
observations  till  another  time. 

For  the  present,  then,  adieu.  I 
enclose  some  letters,  which,  1  hope, 
will  procure  you  an  entr6e  into  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  circles,  in 
which  you  may  study  the  English 
character  en  bean.  As  to  John  Kiill 
in  his  rough  garb,  he  is  so  very 
easily  known,  that  1  shall  leave  him, 
w  itlfan  his  faults  and  merits,  to  the 
unbiassed  examination  of  your  pene¬ 
trating  eye. 

lie  lie  VC  me. 

Ever  yours, 

V.  Oaknley. 
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TIIK  MOTHER. 

^  ipragment. 

SrENF— /I  Plantation  near  the  Gitai/aquil  River,  South  America. 
Ferdinand  and  Isadella. 

ItaheUa.  Oh  !  Ferdinand,  didst  murk  the  setting  sun  ? 
Methoiight  I  never  saw  him  sink  so  gloriously ; 

From  yon  hilTs  tc»])  he  hade  the  world  good  night ; 

See  yet  the  gorgetuis  painting  of  his  palaee. 

The  sumptuous  hangings  of  his  prescnce-chaniher  ; 

Ourtains  of  purple,  richly  lined  with  crimson, 

FringM  round  with  flame;  the  dram*ry  of  his  throne 
Rroidered  and  intertissued  oVr  with  gold, 

Ry  angels*  fingers  wrought. 

Frr.  ThouVt  a  dear,  foolish,  fanciful - 

ha.  Fond  Isahel. 

Fer.  Av,  let  it  stand.  Rut  prithee  tell  me,  love, 

What  do  those  curiously  twineu  houghs  conceal  ? 

Ita.  A  sight,  I  guess,  more  precious  in  thy  view, 

'riian  is  the  splendour  of  the  glowing  west; 

Rehold ! 

Fer.  Ha!  ’tis  iny  cliild,  my  blessed  boy,  my  C’arlos!  See,  lie 
wakes ! 

Isa.  Hush,  pretty  life,  here’s  nought  to  fright  thee,  sweet ; 
Peace,  innocent  dove ; 

Yet  music  to  me  more  dear  thy  causeless  cry, 

'i'han  ran'st  delicate  tun’d  melody; 

And  e’er  to  me  a  sutKcit  of  bliss. 

To  see  thy  seraph-smile  of  ignorant  joy  ; 

Now  is  the  little  urchin  in. his  glory. 

Fer.  Heav’n  keep  ye  both!  Who  would  not  be  a  mother  ? 
Scarce  are  his  eyes  so  dark  as  thine,  my  Isabel. 

Isa.  Not  quite  so  dark,  but  very,  very  bright ; 

Methinks  I  read  a  dawning  genius  in  them. 

Fer.  Genius!  That  likes  me  not! — Ratlier  would  P 
He  might  possess  his  miml  in  deep  research; 

A  scholar,  learn’d  in  divers  languages. 

Isa.  tiive  me  my  humour;  let  me  think  to  see  him 
Val’rous  in  battle,  or  far-famed  in  poesy. 

Fer.  Hold,  my  dear  wife  ;  ’twere  hardly  well  to  let  our 
Wanton  fancies  thus  outrun  futurity. 

Many  a  turning  year  must  pass  the  world, 

Ik'tween  Hie  wish  and  its  desired  fulfilment; 

Please  heaven,  he  l>e  sparetl  to  us. 

Isa.  Gruel  father,  write  not  his  doom  to  die  ; 

Though,  out  of  doubt,  many  a  grievous  malady 
I  kith  haunt  these  parts. — Rut  how  soon  may  we  go  hence  ? 

Frr.  Not  yet  of  many  months  ;  but  if  ]irevail 
Maternal  fears,  touching  the  infant’s  life. 

We’ll  have  him  strait  convey’d  to  other  shores. 

Isa.  Convey’d  to  other  shores  !  Think  ye  I’ll  hrmik 
The  loss  of  that  it  joy’d  me  so  to  gain  ? 

Part  with  a  part  of  my  own  soul  and  substance? 

I  fear  not  for  his  life; 

I’ll  stand  a  rampart  betwixt  him  and  death  ; 

A  halting  plaix*,  where  evil  cannot  pass; 

.Absorb  the  noxious  vanours  ere  they  reai  h  iiim  ; 

Way-hiy  the  fever,  ann,  with  my  fond  heart 
Parry,  as  with  a  shield,  the  stroke  of  |K*stileiice. 
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Hlossoiii  of  Ufo  !  lunv  couKl  I  live  without  iImm*  ! 

Y»*t,  Iiaviiii*’  want  nothini^  olse  heshh'. 

Ft  r.  A  frank  oonft'ssion  ! 

I  am  not  iUMMiful  t«»  thy  selfish  joys,  then ; 

I  (li<l  not  loolv  to  this,  ungrateful  ^irl! 

When  you  have  learnM  to  better  prize  my  eompuny. 

You  may  have  more  of  it;  till  then,  farewell. 

Isa.  So,  now  I’ve  anecer’d  him,  the  jealous  churl  ? 

What  may  I  do  to  win  him  hack  ai^ain  ; 

I’ll  fidlow  strait,  and  softly  seek  t’  anpease  him; 

C’oine,  dearest  Carlos  ;  na^’,  hut  hohi,  I  will  not 
Still  hear  his  infant  rival  in  iny  arms. 

Seeing,  lest  the  ohiect  did  awake  his  ire. 

May  har  our  friendly  reconcilement; 

Lie  there,  lie  still,  iny.love,  a  little  spare. 

^ Goes  outy  hut  shortly  returns.  J 
Where  can  he  be?  1  wish  I  could  have  met  him! 

Hut  let  it  pass :  he  can’t  he  sore  displeased  ; 

Another  time.  I’ll  put  up  my  peace  olF’rinp. 

Now,  pretty  cherub,  mother  is  near  ye,  hush  ; 

I  hear  ye,  little  brawler ;  well,  my  sweetheart— - 
Ha!  In  •avenly  mercies  !  Monster,  spare  iny  hoy  ! 

Help,  help  ! — the  child ! — (> !  do  not  kill  my  infant ; 

Feed  here,  here’s  flesh  eiioui^h,— here,  here— 

(Throws  herself  between  the  alliyaSor  and  the  child.  J 

Enter  SciPio  and  Slaves. 

Sripto,  What  shriek  1  heard!— ’Twas  like  my  mistress’  voice  ! 
O  frii»'htful  siyht! 

Wlu're  is  some  weaptin,— quick  thy  hunting  spear; 

'I'here,  I  have  done  it:  look,  how  the  monster  writhes  ! 

Seize  ye  the  child.  I’ll  raise  the  lady  up  ; 

Away — hence— haste,— on  to  the  house— speed,  speed  ; 

Noware  we  safe.  Aria. 
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Oil!  there  is  a  joy  in  straying 
Alone  by  the  deep, 

When  Luna’s  heanis  arc  playing', 
And  savage  waters  sleep. 

But  a  charm  more  true  and  tender, 
A  radiance  more  divine, 

E’er  dwells  amid  the  splendour 
Of  that  dark  eye  of  thiuc. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  to  linger 
And  listen  to  the  shell, 

That  answers  to  the  Anger 
Of  the  sea  maiden  well. 

But  there  are  tones  replying. 

More  truly  by  far, 

To  thy  fair  finger  flying 
O’er  thy  simple  guitar. 

Though  the  voices  of  the  daughters 
Of  ocean  in  song, 

O’er  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
Sweep  lightly  along; 

Yet  sweeter  o’er  the  waters 
Of  earth’s  troubled  sea. 


Most  lovely  of  her  danghters. 

Is  thy  lone  voice  to  me. 

It  hath  melody  more  cheering 
Tlian  the  notes  of  delight, 

Which  hail  Aurora  peering 
From  her  mantle  of  light 

It  bath  tenderness  and  power, 
Like  the  nightingale’s  lay, 

Lamenting  in  her  bower, 

At  the  parting  of  day. 

At  the  calm  and  placid  hour. 
When  the  day-beams  depart. 

As  the  dew  upon  the  flower. 

It  steals  on  the  heart. 

Tliough  borne  on  haughty  pinion, 

*  And  spurning  controul ; 

With  a  magical  dominion 
It  rules  o’er  the  soul : 

While  the  spirit,  unrepining, 
Submits  to  the  chain, 

I'hy  snowy  hands  are  twining. 

As  we  list  to  thy  strain. 

Adolescens. 
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“  I  r’i*  <lark,  inotiirr,”  said 

n  |»n‘ltv  littli*  irirl  about  live  years 
of  a^e,  us  she  urew  her  chair  to  the 
side  of  her  mother,  lookiii^f  up  with 
the  artlessness  of  innueenee  into  her 
fare;  “  It’s  p>ttinir  dark,  mother, 
and  father  is  iu»t  come  home  yct;’* 
— “  and  the  wind  blows  a  jfale,” 
rontiniied  a  healthy  lookini^  lad, 
two  or  tliree  years  older  —  “the 
waves  break  ri^ht  over  the  hlack 
rock  ; — I’ve  just  been  t(»  St.  Antho¬ 
ny’s  Foint,  and  then‘’H  one  boat 
come  ashore,  and  lost  her  rudder  ; 

and  old  'I'homas’s  boat  is  swamp¬ 
ed,  and  ^one  ashore  below  the 
rhureb; — Imt  1  ran’t  see  any  thinir 
of  father  yet:” — 'J’he  scene  of  this 
conversation  was  one  t>f  those  hum¬ 
ble  lisbermen’s  huts  that  are  strewed 
here  and  there  bordering  on  the 
coast  of  the  ('hannel,  amon^  the 
bleak  ami  barren  hills  on  the  smith- 
west  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  inte¬ 
rior  was  neat  and  cleanly,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  abode  of  peace  and 
contentment.  The  mother  of  these 
two  youthful  prattlers,  held  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  which  she  had  just  been 
feeding. 

'J’he  idea  that  it  was  ^ettin^  late, 
and  her  husband  not  returned,  in¬ 
duced  her  to  hasten  to  the  heach, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  house 
his  little  hoat  when  the  eveuinsf 
threatened  to  be  tempestuous ; — it 
had  always  been  her  practice  in  their 
days  of  courtship  to  hail  her  helov- 
cd  dames  on  lanuin^,  and  had  never 
l»een  omitted  since  their  marriai<fe, 
unless  detained  by  sickness  or  some 
imiKTioiis  duty.  Metbinks  all  t)ie 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  past  would 
Im'  amply  repaid,  and  every  plooniy 
Hiiticipation  of  futurity  be  kanisheii, 
AS  the  rolling  wave  has  borne  him 
iroiidly  t«>  the  shore,  where  the  fond 
H>som,  of  which  he  was  the  life  and 
joy,  was  waiting  to  receive  him.  She 
had  Im'cii  too  much  accustomed  to 
witness  the  tempest  in  its  fury,  to 
fivl  particularly  apprehensive  for 
the  safety  of  her  husband  on  the 
present  occasion.  'J'akin^  the  in¬ 
fant  in  her  arms,  youmr  •lemmy  at 
the  same  time  leading  the  little  ^irl 
by  the  hand,  she  proceeded  to  the 


l>earh  to  ijreet  his  arrival.  7’lu* 
dark,  hea\T  clouds  swept  wihlly  over 
the  face  of  heaven,  the  hoarse  wai  cs 
lashetl  the  unshaken  shore,  and  f.ti 
and  near,  the  white  foam  of  the 
ocean  was  driven  to  a  distance  in  ait 
unceasing’  shower.  When  she  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  point, — a  snot  of  ground 
which  runs  like  a  little  proniontmy 
into  the  sea,  lK*ing  considerahly  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surrounding  shores, 
-—she  anxiously  strained  lier  eyes, 
to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of 
.lames’s  little  skilf.  Three  «d‘  the 
boats  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
hamlet  were  alreaily  arrived  :  one 
of  which  was  much  shattered  by  a 
tremendous  surge,  that  ilashed  it 
against  the  rocky  slu>re.  Slie  stood 
on  tip-toe,  looking  solicitously  rouiul 
for  some  time,  when  the  little  girl 
first  pointing  her  linger,  and  then 
clapping  her  hands  for  joy,  cried, 
“  There,  there,  mother ;  that’s  fa¬ 
ther’s  boat;” — “  U’here,  my  love, 
where  ?’’ — “  Oh  !  it’s  gone  now,  but 
you’ll  soon  see  it  again” — in  a  few 
ininiites  she  exclaimed,  “  Now  can’t 
you  see  it  over  yonder— a  great  way 
— she  saw,  and  her  heart  wi¬ 
thered  as  she  saw  ; — it  was  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach,  through  the  gloom 
of  the  tempest  and  tlie  approaching 
shades  of  evening.  They  had  imt 
been  able  to  carry  sail  for  some  time, 
ami  the  wind  blowing  ilown  the 
channel,  with  the  ebbing  tide,  atford- 
e<l  no  prospect  of  their  reaching 
laud  for  some  hours; — to  live  in 
such  a  sea,  with  a  light  bark  like 
theirs,  was  next  to  impossible;  and 
the  melancholy  presentiments  of  a 
tender  and  aft’ectionate  wife,  under 
such  circumstances,  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described.  Lucy  (for 
that  was  her  name)  lingered  on  the 
])oint  for  some  time,  to  catch  at  in¬ 
tervals  a  glance  of  his  tossed  bark, 
as  it  mounted  the  topmost  waves,  till 
the  darkness  of  night  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  discern  any 
thing,  save  the  milk-white  foam  of 
the  boiling  billows,  as  they  burst 
with  harsh  and  thundering  roar 
against  the  foot  of  the  linn  rock  on 
which  she  stood  ;  whilst  the  spray 
Hying  aronnfl  drenched  her  witli 
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its  tlt'ws;  “  ('oiup,  mother,”  said  the 
little  ^>-irl,  shiveriniC  witli  mid,  “  let 
us  fico  home  ; — father  is  there  hy  this, 
I  dare  say; — Juid  we  will  all  sit  hy 
the  lire,  and  dry  our  i  lothes  ; — 1  am 
so  wet; — and  hahy’s  wet  to»>,  mo¬ 
ther, — I'ome,  let's  run,  .lemmy,  and 
ifet  tln*re  lir.>t.” 

At  the  voiee  of  her  eliihl  slie  start¬ 
ed,  her  thoughts  ha<l  been  on  the 
dark  waves,  and  vied  with  them  in 
ivildness;  she  found,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  were  indeed  wet ;  for 
as  ni^ht  and  inereasin<^  distance 
shut  the  little  vessel  fnmi  her  view, 
she  had  insensihly  drawn  :iearer  and 
neariT  tt»  the  shore,  till  she  eould 
trace  it  no  longer, — she  now  turned 
towanls  home,  oeeasionally  stoppiniif 
and  looking' wistfully  round  ;  strain¬ 
ed  her  eyes  to  set*,  ami  ears  tt)  hear, 
stmiethin^*  of  him  who  hail  been  the 
joy  of  her  heart,  with  whom  she 
liad  rejoiced  in  prosperity,  and  on 
whom  she  had  leaned  in  sorrow. 

On  her  arrival  at  home,  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  waiting'  for  her;  she  had 
sometimes  left  it  to  meet  him  with  a 
sorrowing  heart,  hut  never  till  now 
had  she  returned  uneomforted,  he- 
eaiise  she  had  never  lu'fore  returned 
without  him.  Her  humble  tire-side 
up|)eared  cheerless  and  dull,  like  the 
countenance  of  the  dead,  wantin(( 
tlie  soul  that  animated  it.  “  Alas!” 
said  she,  seating  herself  before 
the  turf  lire,  which  the  hoy  w’as  as¬ 
siduously  blowing'-,  “  ala's !  w  hat 
liardships  my  poor  liushand  endures, 
even  at  this  moment;  whilst  1  am 
seated  at  ease  with  his  own  dear  in¬ 
nocents  smiling*  round  me,  he  is 
battling*  W’ith  the  foaming*  waves,  or 
Jianly  sinking*  in  their  briny  bosom,” 
— her  face  was  pale,  a  tear  rolled 
down  her  check,  and  heaving*  a  deep 
sigh,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  ejaculated  w'itli  almost  delirious 
fervour,  “Oh!  spare — spare  him — 
or  w'e  must  all  perish.” 

After  having  put  her  children  to 
bed,  she  gave  them  each  the  nightly 
maternal  kiss,  hut  not  in  smiles  as 
she  was  wont^it  was  hedcw’ed  with 
tears,  as  she  thought  on  their 
w’retchcd  father.  From  the  roar  of 
the  waves  w  hich  was  heard  like  dis¬ 
tant  thunder,  and  the  increasing 
fierceness  of  the  wind,  as  it  whistled 
tlirou^h  the  crevices  of  her  lowly 
dwelling,  it  w'as  evident  that  the 
storm  grew  more  furious;  she  arose, 
Iinr,  Mag,  Vol.  82. 


aud  opening  the  door,  stood  listen, 
ing; — not  a  .star  .shot  forth  its  sil- 
very  rav  to  enliven  the  mariner  with 
the  w  hisperings  of  hope ;  no  sound 
was  heard,  save  the  dread  concussion 
of  c  lenti'iital  strife,  or  the  remorse¬ 
less  dash  of  billows  ;  sometimes  she 
lancied  she  could  hear  an  approach¬ 
ing  footstep;  hut  it  was  all  a  de¬ 
ception,  and  at  length  she  closed 
the  door  in  the  bitterness  of  despair. 
The  thought  .suggested  itself, — he 
might  have  sheltered  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  creeks, — hut  as  morn¬ 
ing  approached,  and  James  came 
not^  these  hopes  gradually  died  aw  .i  y. 
— Once  indeed  she  imagined  she 
heard  him  at  the  door, — she  sprang* 
to  open  it ; — and  a  neighbouring 
fisherman  presented  himself;  —  he 
W'as  a  dark  looking  and  surly  fellow% 
who  had  always  been  View’cd  by 
liUcy  with  an  eye  of  fear  mingled 
with  disgust  ;  as  she  understood  he 
W’as  connected  w  ith  some  smugglers 
that  fre(|uented  the  coast,  and  she 
trembled  lest  he  might  persuade 
James  to  join  in  their  illegal  and 
dangerous  tralhc.  He  said  he  w’as 
just  come  to  ask  if  .lames  w  as  come 
home ;  she  answered  in  a  low  and 
feeling  negative. 

In  ids  rough  uncultivated  manner 
he  endeavoured  to  cheer  her ;— hut 
there  w’as  a  decree  of  coarseness  and 
brutality  in  bis  manner,  that  made 
Lucy  involuntarily  shudder.  One 
circumstance  he  mentioned  w’hicli 
encouraged  her  to  hope  all  was  well. 
“  iMaybap,”  said  be,  “  he’s  imw 
gone  to  Davy’s,  after  all — one  o’  Ih’ 
boats  is  snugly  riding  in  St.  Antho¬ 
ny’s  creek  ;”  she  clas^)(‘d  him  hy  the 
arm  in  an  extasy  ot  delight,  and 
was  about  to  ask  him  to  step  in, 
will’ll  he  continued, — “  And  w  hat  if 
he  is  drowned— and  that’s  the  worst, 
you  know  -- ye’ll  stand  a  rare  chance 
to  better  yourself.  I’ve  had  some 
thoughts  about  you  myself— you’re 
passable  enough,  and  you’ve  gotten 
a  pratty  pair  of  eyes  of  your  ow  n, 
and  ti  nice  soft  rosy  cheek.  I’ll  war¬ 
rant.”  He  W'as  alHiut  to  place  his 
liraw'ny  arm  round  her  neck,  when 
she  stepped  hack,  and  dashed  the 
door  in  his  face;  the  unfeeling  brute, 
after  having  endeavoured  to  open  it 
in  vain,  muttering  his  deadly  curses, 
slowly  retired,  and  the  last  sound  of 
his  foot-fall  W’as  soon  mingled  and 
lost  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  Aa 
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«lay  a«lvanc(*<K  tlio  storm  abated,  ami 
liUry  sU'pped  to  the  shore  —  she 
souj^ht  earli  crevice  for  him,  hut  in 
vain  ami  not  a  single  object  tfreet- 
e<l  her  eye  onjthe  dark  waste  of  bil¬ 
lows,  that  could  lend  the  least  lii,^ht 
whereby  to  ^uess  at  his  fate.  “  llap- 
Iv,”  thouifht  slie,  as  slie  watched 
tlieir  um|uiet  heavinaf,  “he  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  your^ree«ly  hosoiii.” 
At  times  she  thoucht  she  could  dis¬ 
cern  somethini?  at  a  distance  tioatins; 
on  the  waters ;  hut  it  was  too  remote, 
and  the  glimpses  she  cauyht  of  it 
too  faint  toenahle  her  to  distinguish 
whether  it  was  a  piece  of  wreck,  or 
one  of  those  clumps  of  sea-weed, 
that  havinv^  been  severed  from  the 
rock  where  they  jrrew  by  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  are  often  seen  lluatiu!^ 
about  after  a  stitrm. 

'riie  wind  continued  cfradually  to 
abate,  hut  the  face  of  the  ocean,  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  presente«l  hut 
one  dreary  forest  of  waves.  She 
n'turned  once  more  to  her  hut  with 
less  of  hope,  and  i^loomier  fears. 
Aft4*r  having'  dressei  1  he  r  smiliui(  in¬ 
nocents,  and  partaken  their  friijral 
hut  melancholy  breakfast,  the  affec¬ 
tionate  family  sallied  forth  to  the 
beach  ; — there  was  now  only  a  mo¬ 
derate  breeze,  hut  the  billows  were 
still  ndlinucdarkly  and  tumultuously; 
after  searchinu'  for  some  time,  the 
little  hoy  espied  somethinu'  the  retir- 
inif  tide  had  left  on  the  shore  close 
by  the  clofrch-yard  ; — they  hastened 
to  the  spot ;  it  was  a  sail  severed 
from  the  mast,  ajinarently  helon^- 
in^  to  some  small  lu^  sail  boat. 
As  they  drew  near,  Lucy  perceived 
a  dead  ho<ly  attached  to  it ; — the  feet 
wen'  all  that  was  visible,  the  sail  co¬ 
vering  the  head  and  neck she  ran ; 
— she  knelt  down  beside  it;  — and 
with  her  ri^ht  hand,  gradually  un¬ 
covered  the  neck  it  was  bare,  and 
the  unbuttoned  shirt  collar  lay  care¬ 
lessly  open  ;  one  arm  was  stretched 
out,  and  the  other  formed  a  pillow 
for  the  head,  which  heeded  it  not ; — 
couhl  it  he  .lames  ? — she  ^azed  wildly 
around,  her  eyes  appeared  startini^ 
from  their  sockets; — her  heart  sick¬ 
ened  ;— she  could  proceed  no  further, 
but  turning’  away  her  head,  looked 
intensely  on  the  invidious  wave;— 
meanwhile  the  ofHcious  little  g-irl 
had  drawn  the  sail  wholly  aside ; — 
shivering  with  acutest  agony,  she 
again  turned  her  head,"aD^  was 


outstretehinfir  her  hand  to  complete 
the  dreadful  task,  it  tourhe<l  the 
marble  cheek,  her  eye  at  the  same 
time  resting*  on  the  fine,  hut  fadt'd 
features  of  her  adored  James, 
which  her  child,  unronseious  of  the 
awful  truth,  was  in  the  act  of  kiss¬ 
ing*.  She  feti  hed  a  «leep  and  mourn¬ 
ful  sigh,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
c«)rpse: — from  that  time  her  mind 
became  a  ruin  and  a  w  reck,  t  In  her 
revival  to  life,  her  mental  powers 
were  deranged ;  she  laughed,  she 
W’ept,  she  talked  incoherently, — hut 
oftentimes  kindly  and  affectionately: 
like  an  instrument  out  of  tune,  there 
was  something  su’eet  even  in  her 
ravings  ;  —eacli  future  ill  of  life  fell 
on  her  lieart  like  dew  on  the  ada¬ 
mantine  rock,  leaving  no  trace  be¬ 
hind  : — there  w’ere  ideas,  hut  they 
were  tlisunited  and  bndxen  ; — there 
was  imagination,  hut  it  was  lawless 
and  unreined  ;— there  w  ere  thoughts, 
hut  they  were  wild  and  w’ainlering: 
thencef(»rth  ln*r  mind  became  like  a 
comet  in  its  flight,  ridling  uncheck¬ 
ed  through  tlie  eternity  of  space. 
Her  children  were  orphans  ;— during 
her  lifetime,  one  only  feeling  gleam¬ 
ed  through  the  darkness  of  delirium 
that  enveloped  her; — it  was  maternal 
love; — she  still  pressed  her  helpless 
infant  to  her  h»)som  w’ith  the  tender- 
est  care  ; — when  it  w’ept,  she  sooth¬ 
ed  it;  —  when  it  slumhen'd,  she 
watched  it;  —  when  it  smiled,  she 
kissed  it; — night  and  dav  became 
the  same  to  her;  and  all  objects,  all 
sights,  all  sounds,  were  alike  un¬ 
heeded,  or  only  noticed  W’ilh  a  heart¬ 
less  smile. 

She  would  sometimes  start  dis- 
tracte<llv,  ainl  exclaim,  “  There— 
there— tbe  waves  have  got  him ; — 
they  sweep — they  roll — they  hurst 
over  his  head ;— save— save— oh !  siivo 
him:** — and  then  with  a  loud  laugh 
fall  exhausted  on  the  ground.  Tho 
day  arrived  when  th4*y  were  to  con¬ 
sign  the  last  remains  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  and  lamented  James  to  the  parent 
earth.  He  w  as  borne  from  the  pretty 
cottage,  once  the  abode  of  happiness 
and  content,  now’  of  death,  orphan¬ 
age,  and  delirium: — she  saw  him 
laid  in  the  grave,  hard  by  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  first  discovered, 
but  she  was  wholly  unconcerned: 
her  look  w  as  vacancy,  and  her  every 
action  bespoke  her  a  lunatic:— her 
children  soobed  bitterly  as  they  saw 
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the  coffin  tliat  rontaino(\  their  aflfec- 
tionatc  father  lowered  into  the  grave: 
it  was  peaceful  and  huinhle, — hut  if 
ever  the  heart  luourued — if  ever  by¬ 
standers  entered  into  the  feeling  of 
sorrow  such  a  mournful  event  occa¬ 
sions,  it  was  over  the  grave  of  .Fames 
the  Fishenuun :  — he  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  by  his  kindness  and 
generosity ;  and  each  had  some  pleas¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  one  or  the  t»ther 
W  sub  out  to  his  neighbour  as  they 


lingered  round :  this  is  the  sweetest 
requiem  that  can  rise  over  the  ashes 
of  the  wisest  and  the  In'st.  ISIany  a 
long  and  tempestuous  night  dt>es  ihe 
lorlorii  Lucy  sit  upon  the  beach,  and 
talk  with  waves;  or,  listening  to  the 
breakers’  deafening  roar— 

Watch  the  pale  moonlight  on  the 
wave, 

That  ripples  by  that  checrleH*  grave.” 

J.  l«.  W. 


LINES  TO  A  I.ADV. 

Hn  Imitation  of  Morb^doortlF. 

On  !  cairst  thou  tell,  when  the  langour  of  sleep 
O’er  thy  senses  unheeded  hegius  to  creep: 

When  woodbines  wildly  w  reatliing  shed 
Their  fragrance  around  where  thy  couch  is  spread  ; 
While  the  crimson  curtain  of  ev  ening  throws 
The  deepening  shade  o’er  thy  sweet  repose  ; 

And  is  heard  from  afar  the  wild  ocean’s  roar. 

As  it  bellowing  foams  o’er  the  broken  shon*; 

And  the  herd  hangs,  lowing,  on  the  distant  hill ; 
When  every  fluttering  breath  is  still. 

But  the  zephyr,  fail’d  by  cupid’s  wing, 

As  he  watches  over  thee  slumbering  ; 

Why  thou  canst  not  brook  the  peaceiul  power 
That  closes  thy  lids  in  that  magic  hour  ? 

And  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  cannot  contri)ul 
The  langour  bewitching  that  seizes  iny  soul: 

When  glances  the  light  of  thy  dark,  dark  ey<*. 

Then  cowers  beneath  niy  gaze,  bashfully  : 

Why,  looking  on  thee,  though  without  the  wilt, 
Howbeit  1  find  that  I  gaze  on  tlu'c  still. 

While  those  beaming  orbs  so  sweetly  shine  ; 

While  matchless  beauty  and  youth  are  thine; 
While  virtue  and  truth  are  dear  to  me, 

O!  1  shall  love  to  think  and  to  gaze  on  thee: 

And  now  it  remaincth  not  to  tell 

Why  1  look  on  thee,  whom  I  love  so  well ; 

Hut  yet  it  remaineth  to  ask  of  thee 
T'o  pardon  this,  my  infirmity  ; 

And  although  of  my  sin  I  shall  never  repent. 

Save  when  thy  brow  shall  darken  ;  and  then, 
Though  1  weep  for  the  fault,  I  shall  sin  again; 
There  is  with  my  nature  inch  frailty  blent. 

1  leave  my  future  lot  to  thee. 

Dispose  of  it,  therefore,  graciously. 


.\uole8ci:as. 
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SHOKT  STACiES. 

“  .411  Ihc  \forId’tk  a  hiapfc, 

And  all  Iho  men  and  woinrn  merely  passenpers.' 


Tiir.  ea?'e  and  expedition  of  tra- 
xeHinc"  ill  eoun'ry  have  hnii; 
heeii  a  sourei*  of  doni(‘>tie  henelir, 
and  a  theme  of  forelifn  admir.ition. 
Ill  |iartieuiar,  the  appointments  of 
our  mail  eoaelies  exeite  the  attention 
of  every  ^t|•ani^er,  who  is  astonishiMl 
and  <leli”hteil  at  the  prevision,  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  s.ih'ty,  with  whieh  he 
iliids  himself,  hy  their  atTenev,  trans- 
ported  trom  one  extremity  id  the 
island  to  tiie  other. 

Hut  for  those,  also,  whose  jour¬ 
neys  are  ol  a  more  limited  nature, 
extr.iordinary  faeilities  have  of  late 
years  been  provided.  Among'  the 
numerous  eouvenienees  with  whieh 
the  metrojndis  now  ahoumis,  there 
are  few  ot  less  ipiestionalde  utility 
than  the  sliort  stages,  as  they  are 
railed,  whieh  maintain  an  hourly 
eoinmunieation  with  the  tielghhour- 
ing  villages.  'I’he  numher  of  these 
vehieles  is  almost  iiieredilde.  At 
one  house  alone,  hearing  the  elegant 
name  ot  “'I'hetioose  and  thetirid- 
iron,”  above  two  hundred  arrive, 
and,  of  eonrse,  from  the  same  place 
as  many  depart,  daily. 

'I'he  afToimnod.ition  thus  alforded 
to  the  puhlic  at  large,  is  great ;  and 
to  several  extensive  and  highly  va- 
Inahle  classes  of  the  community  it 
has  hecome  indispensilde.  ('lerks 
in  puldie  oflices,  and  the  second  and 
third  ranks  of  the  iiuTcantile  and 
professional  world,  whocannot afford 
to  keep  their  own  carriages,  or  eveti 
to  incur  the  regularly  returning  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  hackney  chariot,  are  ne¬ 
ve  it  lieless  enahled,  hy  means  of  these 
humhie  and  cheap  conveyances,  to 
enjoy  tlie  health  and  comfort  of  la 
country  residence.  A  century  or  two 
ago,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  such 
individuals  were  compelled,  with 
their  families,  to  live  in  the  I’ity ; 
and  to  the  closeness  with  which  they 
Mere  packed,  the  impure  air  which 
they  constantly  hreatlied,  and  their 
want  of  due  exercise,  was  prohahly 
attrihutahlp  that  general  dwartish- 
ncss  of  stature,  of  which  the  West- 
end  wits  of  former  ilavs  availed 
themselves  so  unsparingly  in  their 


jokes  upon  cockneys.  A  very  fa- 
vourahle  alteration  has,  however, 
taken  place  in  that  respect.  It  is 
no  longer  usual  to  transact  business 
after  four  or  five  o’clock.  About 
that  hour,  persons  are  to  lie  seen 
hastening  from  all  (piarters,  to  the 
hack  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to 
(iracechurch -street,  to  »St.  Paul’s 
(’hurch-yard,  to  (’haring-cross,  or  to 
the  White-horse  Cellar,  thence  to  he 
trundled  down  to  a  late  dinner  at 
llouierton,  Rlackheath,  Hampstead, 
Clapham,  or  Hammersmith,  and  to 
forget,  in  the  evening  hla/e  of  their 
own  fire-side,  the  various  anxietie.s 
hy  which,  perhaps,  the  earlier  part 
of  their  day  has  been  clouded.  It 
has  often  been  our  boast,  that  a  word 
synonimous  to  “  liome”  is  not  to  he 
tliscovered  in  any  other  language 
than  English;  and  that  the  social 
pleasures,  the  recollection  of  which 
IS  inseparably  connected  with  that 
endearing  e.xpression  in  the  minds 
of  most  Englishmen,  are  no  where 
relished  with  so  much  cordiality  and 
glee  as  in  England.  How  deeply, 
tlien,  are  we  indebted  to  a  contriv¬ 
ance,  by  which  the  value  of  home,  to 
those  who  have  one,  is  so  materially 
enhanced. 

Although  circumstances  do  not 
render  the  advantage,  which  I  have 
described,  so  important  to  myself  as 
to  thousands  of  my  more  happy  fel¬ 
low-citizens  ;  although  no  lovely 
wife  and  prattling  diildreu  hustle 
to  prepare  me  for  my  morning  de¬ 
parture,  or  hurry  to  welcome  me  on 
my  evening  return  ;  although  1  seem 

“  ■  — . not  destin'd  such  delights 

to  share, 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spcnt| 
and  care.” 

Yet,  1  am  frequently  induced,  by 
bad  weather,  or  hy  the  fatigue  of  a 
protracted  ramble,  to  accept  the 
shelter  or  relief  afforded  by  a  shrill 
“  (loing  up.  Sir?  going  up?’’  And 
I  have  seldom  done  so,  without 
ileriving  considerable  amusement, 
and,  in  some  cases,  considerable 
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infi>rinatu*iifioiutlirornurfiice.  Tlu* 
majority  of  pussfnpTs  l»y  the  short 
sta^'-es,  while  they  are  purified  from 
the  ignoraneo  and  from  the  ron- 
srquent  harl>arism  of  the  lowest  or¬ 
ders  of  the  people,  are  not  in  that 
condition  in  which  I'ustufc  du  moude 
produces  a  courteous  hut  insinid  mo¬ 
notony,  if  not  of  actual,  at  least  of 
apparent  character.  V»dtaire  says, 
that  the  Kn^^lish  are  like  a  pot  of 
their  own  pinter. — The  top  is  froth ; 
at  the  hottom  are  the  dre«;s;  the 
middle  is  excellent,  "f^he  simile  may 
he  too  broad,  but  there  is  some  truth 
in  it. 

It  occasionally  affords  me  no  little 
ent(‘rtainment,  while  I  listen  to  the 
animated  discussion  that  freipiently 
prevails  in  these  ‘‘  leathern  con- 
v«*niences,”  to  |;uess  the  neculiar 
oci'upations  and  habits  of  those  by 
ivliom  it  is  carried  on.  Practice  has, 

I  flatter  myself,  conferred  upon  me 
ttderahle  skill  in  this  respect.  I  have 
soiiM'times  been  led,  by  very  slight 
indications,  to  forniconjectures  which 
Mihseqnent  enquiry  has  proved  to  Ik* 
well-founded.  I  have  detected  a 
stock-broker,  by  his  remarking,  that 
the  barometer  “looked  up;”  a  soli¬ 
citor  by  his  “  demurring”  to  the 
observations  of  a  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  seat,  and  an  artist,  by  his 
praising  the  “  line  tone  of  colour” 
of  an  iron-grey  horse  that  passed  us 
on  the  road.  I’andour,  however, 
compels  me  to  confess,  that  I  now 
and  then  commit  a  little  blunder. 

I  once  mistook  a  sberilf’s  olheer  for 
a  musician,  because  be  spoke  of 
“  bars,”  and  “  a  good  catch;”  and 
just  after  the  death  of  our  late 
venerable  Sovereign,  1  nearly  es¬ 
caped  insulting  a  young  dandy,  who 
bilked  a  great  deal  about  “men  and 
measures,”  and  who,  I  afterwards 
understood,  was  a  junior  elerk  to 
one  id’  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
by  asking  him  the  rea<ly-moncy-pricc 
of  a  suit  of  the  best  French  black. 

I  n  most  short  stages,  there  belongs 
to  every  regular  set  of  passengers 
one  person  of  greater  self-importance 
than  the  rest,  who  affects  to  assume 
ail  authoritative  tone  and  manner. 
This  especially  occurs,  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  so  pre-ilisposed,  happens  to 
be  invested  with  any  of  the  par<»chial 
dignities  of  his  neighbourhood.  It 
is  this  person  who  draws  up  or  lets 


down  the  windows.  It  is  this  p4>r« 
son  who  rates  the  coar liman  for 
waiting  more  than  exactly  tw'o  mi¬ 
nutes  at  the  door  of  a  dilatory  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  this  person  who  pre¬ 
scribes  the  precise  line  of  streets 
through  which  the  stage  shall  ho 
driven  to  the  plaee  of  its  destination* 
— Sometimes,  bis  assuinptitm  is  si¬ 
lently  acquiesced  in  ;  soiiietiinrSf  it 
is  stoutly  resisted.  More  than  once, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months^ 

I  have  again  taken  my  station  in 
the  narrow  arena  of  a  contest  of  thin 
description,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gratifying  my  curiosity,  by  ascer¬ 
taining  whether,  in  the  inter\'al,  the 
ancient  autocrat  bud  been  able  to 
maintain  bis  tlespotisni,  or  whether 
be  bad  been  deposed  by  a  w’ell-eon- 
certeil  and  vigorous  relH*llion. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of 
these  vehicles  is,  the  inelinationcviii- 
eed  by  many  of  their  temporary  oe- 
cupants  (although  seldom  on  the 
part  of  the  regular  passengers,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  interlopers  there 
is  ofti'ii  iimch  jealousy,)  to  coinniii- 
nicute  to  utter  strangers  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlicir  own  affairs.  In 
passing  from  Turnhain  (ireen  to 
riccadilly,  1  have  been  entertainetl 
with  every  particular  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  interminable  law-suit ;  and 
I  have  had  the  distanre  from  lK*udeii- 
hall  Street  to  Limehousc  remlered 
apparently  short  hy  an  accurate  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  various  connexions, 
down  to  the  fifth  cousin,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  of  one  whom  I  bad  never  b»*- 
fore  seen,  and  whom  I  trust  it  is  no 
breach  of  Christian  charity  to  pray 
to  Heaven  1  may  never  see  again. 

Jlut  it  woubf  be  gross  injustice 
were  I  not  to  repeat  tnat  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  I  have  sometimes  expe¬ 
rienced  on  these  occasions  has  much 
exceeded  the  annoyam*e.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  incidents  that  1 
ever  witnessed,  and  which  afforded 
me  a  pure  and  unmixed  enjoyment, 
occurred  the  other  day  in  the  Chel¬ 
sea  stage,  at  a  moment  when  1  was 
so  lucky  as  to  he  seated  in  it. 

I  have  a  friend  in  Sloanc  Terrace, 
who  is  an  excell(*nt  fellow;  and, 
w  hich  is  more  (to  use  Hogherry’s 
phraseology)  a  great  reader;  and, 
which  is  more,  a  tolerable  chess 
player.  Having  passed  an  evening 
witn  him  in  chatting  on  books,  he  at 
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Icn^Ui  induced  roe  to  litdown  to  the 
board ;  at  wliicli,  as  his  rnstoni  is, 
lie  checkmated  me  repcatetlly  with¬ 
out  mercy.  I  ceruinly  revenged 
myself  very  amply  on  his  sandwiclies 
and  liuueurs ;  nut  before  liis  hosti¬ 
lity  ami  iny  spirit  of  retaliation  were 
satiated,  it  l^raine  so  late,  that  I 
jfladly  accepted  his  offer  of  a  sefa 
and  a  blanket  for  the  ni^ht. 

As  1  had  an  affair  of  some  im|>or- 
tance  in  town  next  morning’,  1  de¬ 
termined  to  by  the  nine  o'clot'k 
stage;  at  the  office  for  which  my 
friend*8  servant  accordingly  bookeil 
a  place,  and  1  was  punctually  called 
for  at  the  proper  hour.  In  the  coach 
1  found  two  gentleinon,  who  1  have 
no  doubt  belonged  to  one  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  classes  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  ,and  were  on  their 
way  to  their  daily  emplo\nnent.  liy 
the  time  that  we  had  determined  that 
it  threatened  rain,  had  predicted 
what  would  he  the  amount  of  the 
subscription  for  the  distressed  Irish, 
mad  had  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  not  be  prorogued  until  the 
the  latter  end  of  July,  the  roach  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  junction  of  Sloane-street 
with  Knightsbridge ;  and  the  coach¬ 
man  hastily  drew  up,  in  order  to  a<l- 
roit  a  lady  who  wras  there,  awaiting 
his  approach,  but  whom  he  did  not 
appear  at  all  to  know.  She  saluted 
ns  with  much  civility.  Her  age 
seemed  to  he  about  five  and  forty. 
She  was  ratlier  en  bon  point.  Her 
countenance  was  intelligent,  and,  if 
not  handsome,  (of  which  I  will  not 
be  sure)  possessed  an  expression  of 
mingled  sweetness  and  frankness 
wdiich  in  iny  opinion  is  peculiar  to 
our  countrywomen.  Conversation, 
wbirli  this  little  stoppage  had  inter¬ 
rupted,  was  resumed,  but  .the  topic 
was  again  changed. 

“  1  wonder,”  exclaimed  one  of  my 
male  companions,  **  what  has  become 
of  that  young  lady  oj  we  used  to 
take  up  here,  and  sit  down  at  the 
bottoiif  of  Chancery  Lane  ?” 

“  I  can’t  guess,”  replied  the  other. 
“  She  came  for  a  long  time  very  re¬ 
gular  :  but  she  has  not  been  with  us 
for  a  fortnight.” 

“  /I’r  a  great  loss.  She  ^vas  al¬ 
ways  so  chatty  and  pleasant.” 

“  Yes  ;  an<l  very  diffident  too 
that’s  what  I  call  properly  diffident; 
—not  sheepish  or  shamc-feiced.” 


**  O !  not  a  bit.  Just  what  a 
young  woman  should  be.  IX)  you 
remember  how,  by  two  or  three  quiet 
words  she  confounded  the  spark  as 
kept  staring  her  in  the  eyes  one  day, 
’till  I  was  going  to  sav  something 
to  him  which  he  would  not  have 
liked,  only  she  saw  what  I  was  about, 
and  spoke  herself,  to  prevent  what 
she  thought  might  be  mischief?” 

“Aye;  and  do  you  recollect  tliat 
snowy  morning  last  Novembiw, 
when,  though  the  coach  was  cram- 
ine<l,  she  begged  that  the  poor  little 
child  of  a  soldier’s  wife  outside 
might  be  taken  in,  and  all  1  could 
do^  insisted  on  carrying  it,  W’ct  as 
it  was,  in  her  own  lap  ?” 

“  Yes;  she  wus  a  good  creature, 
and  very  pretty  into  the  bargain. 
Every  body  liked  her.  Even  Sani 
the  coachman,  when  he  let  clown  or 
put  up  the  steps  for  her  seemed  to 
do  it  with  a  half  smile;  tliough  I 
think  Ice’s  about  the  gruffest  fellow 
as  I  ever  saw.  1  should  like  amaz¬ 
ingly  to  know  what  is  become  of 
her.^’ 

“  So  should  I.  But  with  her  dis¬ 
position,  site’s  sure  to  l)e  uncommon 
nanny,  go  wlicrc  she  may.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  al)ovft 
dialogue  my  eye  happened  to  glance 
on  our  female  fellow- passenger,  and 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  observing 
that  her  fine  fare  was  lighted  np 
with  no  ordinary  emotion,  which  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
which  at  length  she  sucireeded  in 
checking  so  tar  as  to  hide  it  from 
any  scrutiny  but  that  of  a  physii  g- 
nomist.  I  have  already  owncNd  my 
vanity  on  that  score.  Of  course,  I 
immediately  set  about  divining  the 
cause  of  the  appearance  1  had  no¬ 
ticed.  Many  sagacious  conclusions 
did  1  draw;  but  they  all  fell  far 
short  of  the  affecting  truth,  told 
with  great  simplicity  by  the  lady 
herself,  as  she  was  preparing  to 
leave  us  in  Henrietta  street,  Covent 
Garden. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  she,  with  the 
most  gracious  smile  eonceivable, 

1  cannot  wish  you  farewell,  with¬ 
out  thanking  you  for  your  very 
handsome  praises  of — my  daughter! 
She  is  indeed  an  excellent  girl,  and 
deserves  your  good  opinion.”  Her 
ryes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  made 
a  short  pause.  I  am  sure  you  have 
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kin<l  hearts ;  ami  that  you  will  be 
^hul  to  hear  that  she  no  lonjjer  goes 
hv  tlie  stage  to  the  place  of  her  usual 
l»i»siness,  because  she  was  married 
last  week  to  a  worthy  young  man, 
with  whom  I  hope  ami  believe  she 
)v  ill  be - tlod  bless  you  !” 

1  do  not  profess  to  he  sentimental ; 


hut  1  would  cheerfully  endun*  the 
jolting  of  the  worst-hung  coach  that 
a  patentee  for  easy  carriages  ever 
invented,  over  a  humlnMl  miles  of 
the  most  rugged  road  that  commis¬ 
sioners  were  ever  appointed  to  keep 
in  repair,  to  experieiice  such  another 
sensation  as  1  telt  at  that  moment. 

w.  H.  \y. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  FORT  ST.  PHILIP. 
^  Bramattc 

Scene  I. - The  Castle. 

Almanzor. 

Hie  thee,  Silvestre,  to  the  arsenal ; 

Minutely  note  its  yet  remaining  store; 

.See  to  La  Jompiire  this  despatch  convey’d. 

And  in  thv  way  bid  Jervais  to  me. — .Speed. 

OI  direful  strait ! — Hedg’d  in  betwixt  two  evils  ; 

.Set  at  the  point  of  two  uiverging  paths; 

Forc’jl  to  choose  one,  yet  fearful  each  were  wrong. 
'File  people’s  clamour  is  capitulation, 

IVhife  ’tore  the  stern  inexorable  King 
My  head  would  answer  my  too-ready  yielding. 

Wouhl  I  were 

.Supreme  in  power,  or  but  obedient  to  it. 

Hn‘at  heaven,  direct  me  in  my  dread  residve  ; 

And  whi«’h  were  best,  to  farther  push  the  siege, 

Dr,  by  surrenderment— 

Enter  Roderigo. 

End.  .Surrenderment !  Who  names  surrenderment  ? 
.Succour  at  hand,  and  victory  in  view'; 

Look  not  deject,  good  Governor,  nor  shrink 
I’ompiest’s  red  arm  up  with  thy  icy  fears ; 

Many  a  lusty  hand’s  among  our  troops; 

Many  a  heart  zealous  and  brave  as  mine; 

This  one  day’s  truce  hath  made  new  men  of  them. 
Aim.  Alas!  How  old  art  thou,  Roderigo? 

Rod.  Just  turn’d  eighteen,  my  Lord. 

Aim.  O!  Age  of  happy  inexperience  I 
Who’d  not  exchange  the  sage’s  vastest  wisdom. 

For  the  delusive  hope  of  simplest  youth  ? 

I  ’ve  counted  twice  thy  years,  young  man,  ami  timo 
Hath  taught  me  to  mistrust. 

Dur  bold  attempt 

To  hold  communion  with  the  Spanish  ship. 

Hath  fail’d,  and  he,  triist-w’orthy,  faithful  Leon, 
Made  captive.  Hoy,  these  things  are  hard  againtt  us 
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Pod.  Iset  not  the  soldiery  hehold  the*'  thus ; 

(jo  round  the  ijarrison,  talk  hiy^li  of  rourair**. 

And  we  coiihl  hear  us  out  for  five  days  loiiji^er. 

The  foe  would  fairly  leave  us  from  despair. 

Shew  thy  men  tliis,  1  pray,  brave  (leneral. 

Aim.  Rather  do  you,  eomin^  as  ’twere  from  me; 

In  truth  I  feel  me  li^^hter  than  1  was ; 

I’ve  caught  a  fiery  spirit  of  thy  words  ; 
do,  Illy  ^ood  cousin,  say  whate’er  vou  list. 

(Exit  Roderioo. 

Enter  ISIatilda. 

Aim.  \ow,  fair  Matilda,  wherefore  art  thou  here 
Keep  with  thy  maids,  thy  ordain’d  apartment, 

Nor  eoiiie  to  cross  me  wifh  thy  childish  plaints. 

In  this  iiiv  last  extremest  exigence. 

l^lat.  1  cannot  think  me  safe  but  where  thou  art  ; 

Such  sights  and  sounds  of  uttermost  desjiair 
Do  reach  the  casement  of  our  lofty  turret. 

As  friifhteth  speech  from  its  coherency. 

Mothers,  with  piercing'  cry,  woiihl  seemiiiiif  seek 
cleave  the  tfiick  sulistantial  battlements; 

Willows  call  down  the  stony  heights  to  crush  them  ; 

(i rev-headed  piety  curses  heaveii  s  decree. 

And  infant  innocence  turns  wildly  savap*; 

Kach  face  looks  fear  and  ^^hastly  wonderment. 

'J’hey  whom  the  swonl  hath  spared,  perish  of  famine  ; 

Who  these  outlive  are  slain  by  livid  plague. 

Mine  ears  do  bleed. 

To  hear  my  damsels*  tales  of  death  and  slaughter; 

And  now  myself  behold  a  scene  so  horrid. 

As  makes  me  shudder  to  repisit  or  think  on  : 

A  father  carried  to  his  pining  home  ; 

A  scant  supply  of  food,  himself  forbore 
'i'o  taste,  tliat  once  his  starving  brood  again 
Might  eat  and  live.  Ilis  tott’ring  steji  jiad  gain’d 
'I'he  hovel’s  gate;  exhaust,  he  fell  to  earth. 

While  from  iiis  strengthless  hold  the  treasur’d  loaf 
Rid  I’d  on  into  a  gutter  full  of  gore  ; 

An  infant  boy  ran  forth,  and,  so  had  hunger 
Rrey’il  to  extinction  on  each  liner  feeling, 

Passing  his  prostrate  parents’  fate,  his  eye 
Sought  th’  untenmting  meal,  when  strait  the  bread 
So  soak’d  in  hhmo,  devour’d  he  greedily. 

Aim.  Forbear,  my  love,  to  ravel  out  these  horrors. 

Afnt.  When  may  we  hope  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  ? 

O I  be  persuade  to  grant  th’  uneipial  contest ; 

To  yield  were  honour  now’ ;  open  the  gates, 

For  not  the  bitterest  hate  of  furious  foe 

Could  curse  with  sulf ’rings  like  tierce  famine’s  torture. 

Aim.  Alas,  Matilda!  little  dost  thou  reck 
The  pillaging,  the  law’less  violence,  and  all 
Th’  unhallow’d  revelling  of  victory. 

No  teni]de’s  Indy  fane  snail  sacred  be 
'I'o  saintly  relic,  or  to  virgin  fears. 

And  thou,  the  wife  of  scarce  two  months - 

iflat.  Fie,  tie,  my  Lord  ; 

The  Knglish  liave  an  honourable  fame. 

And  on  my  knees  I’ll  crave  the  gallant  Stanhope 
That  he  would  let  our  people  pass  in  peace  ; 

Putting  up  iny  pair’d  lianas  in  supplication, 
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An<l  raisinfif  pitponsly  my  stnsiminpf  ryes, 

Kvoke  mv  soul  iiiUt  my  ourlU‘^t  lip. 

Aim.  Kilse  traitress,  hold  I  thou  dost  orrasi»>n  seek 
To  spread  thy  eharms  to  foreign  admiration, 

O!  eiirsed  vain  eoneeit;  ()!  woman,  woman, 

An^elie  liend!  (tod  ^^^ave  to  Kve  her  heaiitv, 

The  devil  did  inform  her  with  the  knowleif^e  ou’t. 

And  thou  hadst  heen  a  true  and  loyal  wife, 

'J’hou’dst  wish  thine  eyes  were  dim  ami  lustreless; 

(live  up  the  soft  Vermillion  of  thy  cheek 
To  he  seam’d  and  intersected  o'er  with  sears; 

Thy  tresses  to  he  shorn,  thy  form  disfigured. 

Mat.  Alas  !  my  lonl,  what  means  this  sudden  humour? 
So  strongly,  strangely  moved,  I  ne’er  beheld  thee ; 

T’were  worth  my'  life  to  sec  thee  often  thus. 

'JVach  me  my  fault ;  I  false  ?  what  is’t  yiui  say? 

Alin.  Sweet  IMaud,  my  wonls  were  hasty'  and  unmeaiiiiii^, 
These  keen  perplexities  dt»  chafe  my'  temper ; 

Ftir^ive  me  love,  and  lest  you  douhl  I  mij^ht 
Recall  my  penitence  as  I  would  mv  error. 

Feel  here  my  heart,  and  think  eacli  vivid  throb 
Does  syllable  an  eaL^er  prayer  for  pardon. 

3!at.  All  [  can  nave  to  ^ive  is  ever  thine. 

Vet  h(dd,  my  pardon  wer«‘  t<K>' cheap  that  thus, 

Sti  soon  1  yield  it  to  the  suiim  for; 

I’ll  be  more  strange,  and  cold,  and  look  displeasM, 

That  hein^*  not  easily  gain’d  tliou’lt  take  more  heed  on’t.  ‘ 
Alin.  Reauteous  ^l:ltilda,  my  too  lovely  wife, 

I  have  a  wild  surmise,  a  mad  desig’n  ; 

Say,  wilt  thou  bind  thyself  to  do  my  bidding*,' 

Serve  my'  command,  and  execute  iny  will. 

Mat.  J  have  no  other  w'ill  than  what  is  thine. 

Aim.  Promise;  nay,  swear,  you  will  not  shrink  from  it. 
Mat.  1  best  may  prove  my  truth  by  my  performance. 

Alin.  Know,  then,  1  have  a  stratagem - 

(’urse  on  my'  clammy  tongue,  the  words  ilo  choke  me 
Whereby  t’ escape — Soft — some  one  comes-y Retire. 


Sce.m:  1 1. — Outside  the  walls. — Distant  part  of  the rnetinfs  camp. 

Sevorino  and  Rrian. 

Sev.  Why  sirrah,  knave,  how  now?  didst  thou  not  hear  me  call  thee 
varlet ;  whenuipon  iliilst  thou  not  answer  more  <|uickly  ? 

tiri.  Truly,  methinks,  I  am  over-ready  to  answer  such  discourteous  sum¬ 
moning,  seeing  my  name  is  neither  sirrah,  knave,  nor  varlet,  hut  honest 
Ri  ian  O'Shi Ifenord  to  command.  *  ,  ' 

Sev.  Vet  this  thy  baptismal  name  carricth  no  patrimony, ’  Whhreas  that  I 
did  confer  on  thee  hath  an  estate  entail.  * 

Dri.  An  estate!  1  pray  thee  shew  it  me,  captain?  ^  ‘  ' 

Sfr.  'J’o  wit,  a  halter,  fellow,  and  a  scalfold.  *  ' 

llri.  I  wot  I’m  undeserving  to  fill  so  elevate  a  station;  no,  tMough  I  be 
content  to  hold  the  title  wherewith  thou’rt  pleased  to  dub  me,  yet  do  1  most 
unreservedly  demise  the  aforesaiil  hemp-ground  to  some  dear  Iriend  who 
may  stand  more  in  need  of  it. 

Sev.  A  truce  to  foolery;  has  any'  one  heen  here  during  my  absence? 
Jiri.  Truly  has  one  heen  waiting  this  hour. 

See.  Villain,  why  not  have  given  me  to  know  of  this  at  the  first?  what 
was  his  name,  who  was  he  ? 

Dri.  Kxac.tly  no  other  than  myself,  who  have  been  looking  your  return 
ever  since  you  left  me. 
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Sev.  ImpudtMii  knave!  tliuu  hast  Ihtd  draining  ilraii(rhts  of  insolenre 
from  yonder  Hajfon. 

Bri.  Ab!M)lntHm  followetli  confession ;  verily  I  have  tasted  of  its  spiri¬ 
tualities  ;  it  did  make  me  an  innocent  head-pillow,  till  I  hethoiif^ht  me  *t\vere 
unsocial  such  near  neig^hhoiirs  should  he  unacquaintt'd  ;  yet  ’tis  my  intem¬ 
perate  nose  should  have  the  hlaine,  which,  quathn^  as  it  were  involuntarily 
inhalations  of  its  goodly  Havour,  did  persuade  my  envious  mouth  to  lieeome 
partner  in  the  sin. 

Sev.  Shame  to  thee ;  let  not  the  evil  practice  grow  to  hahit,  lest  this 
same  goodly  flavour  should  prove  thy  mortal  enemy. 

Bn.  Which  to  my  thinking,  i'aptaiii,  would  only  prove,  that  I  were 
the  better  Christian  of  us  two;  seeing  I  ilo  so  love  my  enemy.  Ihit  ’tis 
ever  thus  your  abstinent  Italian  gentleman  doth  rail  at  the  enjoyment  he 
hath  no  relish  in ;  yet  I  warrant  thou  hast  a  taste,  and  I  could  hit  it,  whilst 
there  he  some  dainty  hits  of  fair  flesh  Indiiiid  those  impracticahle  walls,  re¬ 
port  saith  the  governor’s  dame  alone  were  worth  raising  a  siege  to  get  a 
sight  of. 

^  Sev.  Who  gave  thee  licence  to  prate  after  this  fashion,  thou  unmannerly 
groom  ?  I  would  thou  wert  compelled  to  eat  thy  words. 

Bri.  Fie!  Captain,  I  woulit  not  wish  a  foe  so  bad  a  dinner;  eat  my 
words !  a  merry  jest,  i’  faith. 

Sev.  Yet  it  w’ere  no  jest  to  the  unlucky  dog  wlio  was  caught  skulking 
through  the  camp  just  now,  with  information  for  the  enemy;  he  bore  his 
errand  in  his  mouth,  but  that  his  awkward  speech  betrayed  him,  and  when 
sore  pressed  he  swallowed  it. 

Bri.  Surely,  as  doth  every  careful  man  lock  up  liis  valuables  in  a  chest ; 
what,  I  warrant,  you  cut  his  throat  to  look  at  his  words. 

Lev.  Nay,  hut  the  doctor  quickly  did  oblige  hiui  to  impart  the  sum  of 
his  intelligence,  llarkee,  fellt/w,  if  thou  hast  any  sober  sense  remaining, 
Ceneral  Stanhope  ordereth  that  all  things  be  appointed  to  the  escalade,  sur- 
renderment  is  hourly  expected,  the  signal  oft  will  be  a  pistol-shot. 

Bri.  There  would  not  have  been  any  thing  signal  in  that  yesterday,  hut 
of  late  the  town  is  just  as  mute  as  mice;  suppose  they  have  been  muzzling 
all  the  women;  alack  a  day!  would  1  were  once  more  safe  on  t’other  side 
the  channel. 

[^The  sigMl  is  heard.^Shout  several  voices.] 

Capitulation!  victory!  surrenderment ! 

to  the  castle — guard  the  gates — 

Lead  to  the  governor. 


Scene  111. — A  terrace  belonging  to  the  castle. 
Roderioo. 

Oh  !  sight  of  horror ; 

Behold!  what’s  here?  our  gallant  governor. 

And  see  the  beauteous  gentle  lady  Maud  ; 

O!  ill-starr’d  pair,  the  fatal  shot  we  heard 
Did  in  the  moment  ’reave  ye  of  existence ; 

They’ve  fall’n  together,  by  each  others*  hand ; 

Alas !  the  heavy  day. 


Aria. 
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{Concluded  from  page  VoL  81.) 


When  Howard  (jHittod  Hamilton- 
plans  it  was  with  a  tiriii  resolution  to 
sarrifiee  his  fortune  to  any  extent,  or 
even  life  itself,  in  n'scuin^  Meliora 
from  the  cruel  opprobrium  which  the 
Earl’s  suspicions  would  have  thrown 
11JMUI  her,  though  he  could  not  hut 
allow,  in  his  own  mind,  that  some  of 
the  circumstances  elicited  in  the  evi¬ 
dence,  might  seem  to  justify  them, 
however  fully  himself  might  feel 
assured  of  their  entire  falseness ;  and 
on  partin|(  from  Twiss,  he  strolled 
into  a  retired  part  of  Hyde  Park,  in 
order  to  collect  his  ideas,  to  digest 
his  opinions,  and  to  form  his  ar¬ 
rangements  accordingly. 

About  eight  months  previous  to 
the  present  period,  Howard,  at  a 
small  dinner  party  at  lAird  Annes- 
ley ’s,  had  been  seated  opposite  to! 'olo- 
nel  Li'vison,  whose  features  struck 
him,  as  having  been,  in  some  former 
event  of  his  life,  perfectly  familiar 
to  him,  though  the  recollection  of 
them  did  not  appear  to  be  associated 
with  any  agreeaole  impression.  On 
hearing  the  name  of  Levison  pro¬ 
nounced,  he  found  that  he  had  not 
hern  mistaken  in  his  notion ;  and 
the  whole  history  of  their  earlier 
acipiaintauce  recurred  to  his  memory. 
Such  was  Howard’s  extraordinary 
faculty  for  preserving  in  his  mind’s 
eye  any  peculiarity  of  physiogno¬ 
mical  expression,  that  he  now  re¬ 
cognized  Ijcvison  to  have  hern  a 
passenger  in  the  same  vessel,  which 
transported  himself  and  his  brother 
William  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
The  circumstance  tnat  probably  had 
served  to  imprint  this  man’s  coun¬ 
tenance  so  deeply  in  his  recollection 
was,  that  he,  Levison,  who  was  then 
Serjeant,  belonging  to  a  small  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  c'arrison  a  fort  on  the  American 
coast,  had,  to  beguile  the  tediousness 
of  the  voyage,  as  he  said,  engaged 
William  in  play,  and  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  youthful  adventurer 
of  what  was  to  him,  at  that  time,  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  But  it  having 
been  subsequently  intimated  to  the 
younger  How'ard,  that  Levison  had 
played  falsely,  a  violent  dispute,  ter¬ 
minating  in  blows,  had  arisen  be¬ 


tween  them ;  the  interference  of  one 
of  the  superior  officers  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  combat,  but  not  oefore 
William  had,  by  striking  his  anta¬ 
gonist  on  the  face,  so  injured  his 
nose  as  quite  to  deform  it,  a  dis¬ 
figurement  which  now  served  to 
mark,  indubitably,  to  Howard,  the 
identityr  of  the  person,  though  licvi- 
son  did  not  manifest  the  smallest 
signs  of  the  recognition  being  mu¬ 
tual. 

It  was  this  very  man  whom 
Howard  had  observed  engaged  in 
deep  and  earnest  conversation  with 
the  C'ountess,  on  the  night  of  the 
concert ;  and  as  he  passed  them  by 
unnoticed,  his  ears  caught  these  re¬ 
markable  words  uttered  by  la*vison, 
very  emphatically,  yet  in  an  under 
tone, — “  Six  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds — paid —  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.”  Tlie  question  naturally  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  mind,  of  what  nature 
could  be  a  debt,  standing  between 
two  mere  common  acquaintances ; 
the  one  party,  a  young  and  lovely 
female  of  high  rank ;  the  other,  a 
questionable  Colonel,  for  Levison 
had  appeared  to  evade  How'ard’s 
enquiries  respecting  his  regiment, 
whom  Howard  knew  to  have  risen 
from  a  low  origin  in  life,  and  had 
heard  accused  as  an  unprincipled 
gamester  ?  The  subject  of  the  con¬ 
fabulation,  too,  was  evidenly  a  se¬ 
cret,  from  the  retired  and  deserted 
spot  which  they  had  chosen  for  the 
discussion  ;  and  Howard  fancied, 
that  there  was  an  air  of  confusion 
and  embarrassment  jierceptible  in 
the  countenance  and  manner  of  Dadv 
Annesley,  as,  on  receiving  a  signifi¬ 
cant  frown  from  Levison,  she  started 
round,  and  addressed  him.  And  he 
felt  half  inclined,  yet  sorry,  to  think, 
that  the  sum  he  nad  heard  cnioted, 
was  not,  improbably,  part  of  some 
gambling  score,  existing  between 
the  pseudo  Colonel,  ana  the  rich, 
young,  and  thoughtless  Countess. 
But  these  impressions  and  ideas 
passed  swiftly  through  Howard’s 
mimi,  and,  before  the  next  morning, 
he  had  dismissed  every  trace  of  so 
unprofitable  a  speculation.  Imme¬ 
diately,  howeverf  on  iht  discovery 
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ot  till*  forgery,  the  uhole  orcurreiuc 
llashiMi  oil  his  rerolloetiim.  The  per- 
netratioii  of  u  fraiol  in  the  iiunie  of 
liord  Anneslev,  to  oitUiii  the  specific 
Slim  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  presenteil  a  coincidence  too 
reiuarkahle  to  la*  overlooked.  It 
ivas  under  this  impression  that  How* 
ard  had  rei^uesteifthe  interview  with 
her  Ladyship ;  and  after  delivering 
some  trilling  message  from  Mrs. 
Jloward,  he  adverted  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  forgery  ;  observing, 
in  a  careless  manner,  yet  with  his 
deeply-sunken  eye  tixed  on  the  Coun¬ 
tess’s  varying  countenance,  “  That 
forgery  was  a  dangerous  matter  lo 
meddle  with,  bein^  denounced  as 
a  capital  otfence,  even  between  a 
husband  and  wife.”  He  saw  the 
lady’s  cheek  turn  deailly  pale,  as  in 
a  faulterinj;  voice  she  iterated  the 
words,  “Capital  idlence!”  hut  in- 
stantlv  recollecting  herself,  she  add¬ 
ed,  “()h,yes,  tohesiireilis — I  think 
I  have  heard  so  before — a  dreadful 
thing  certainly'.”  Howard  had  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  himself,  and  took 
his  leave.  Jlut  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  house,  noticing  the  numher  of 
visiting  tickets  which  were  Ivitig 
on  the  marble  slab  in  the  half,  he 
desired  to  liave  Colonel  Levison’s 
address ;  and  when  the  porter  de¬ 
livered  to  him  a  card,  inscribed, 
“  Lieutenant-Colonel  Levison,  Ifd), 
Strand,”  he  felt  as  if  his  suspicions 
had  received  confirmation.  Still, 
however,  the  whole  was  hut  suspi¬ 
cion ;  and  as  he  was  careful  not  to 
accuse  any  one  on  sucli  slight  and 
inelhcient  evidence,  and,  perliaps, 
being  anxious,  that  the  merit  of 
bringing  about  the  entire  Justifica¬ 
tion  and  exculpation  of  Meliorn, 
should  rest  entirely  with  himsidf,  ho 
forbore  to  impart  his  view  of  the 
subject  to  Twiss,  but  retired,  to 
form,  in  solitude,  a  clear  and  i'om- 
pndiensive  analysis  of  this  intricate 
and  enigmatical  transaction. 

The  result  of  half  an  hour’s  deli¬ 
beration  was  this:  that  the  surest 
and  readiest  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  would  be,  to  confront  with 
each  other  every  person  who  was 
either  accused,  suspected,  implicated, 
or  in  any  degree  connected  witli  the 
business  in  (question.  He  already 
possessed  two  principal,  and  import¬ 
ant  agents,  in  the  clerk  and  the 
coachman.  His  next  aim  was  to 


endeavour  to  produce  the  veileil  lady 
in  hla«  k,  aiul  to  tnice  the  object  of 
her  visit  to  the  Strand.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  ]mrpose,  Howard  re¬ 
paired  to  Levison’s  lodirings,  carry¬ 
ing  Cater  along  with  him,  in  the 
hope,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
identify  the  dwelling.  Cater,  how¬ 
ever,  could  say  no  farther,  than  that 
he  believed  it  was  the  house  at  which 
he  had  stopped  on  the  eventtul  Wed¬ 
nesday  ;  at  least,  he  was  sure  it  was 
on  that  side  of  the  street. 

A  ticket  on  the  shoji-window  ad¬ 
vertised  the  vacancy'  ot  the  first  lloor. 
Howard  knocked  at  the  door;  and, 
on  empiiring  for  Colonel  Levisim, 
was  tidd,  that  he  had,  sinhlenly, 
quitted  his  lodgings  a  day  or  two 
Ind’ore  ;  hut  the  landlady  could  not 
afford  any  inforuiatitm  respecting 
the  cause  of  his  removal,  or  the  then 
place  of  his  abode.  ’J'his  abrupt  de¬ 
parture  and  concealment  id  his  de¬ 
stination,  while  it  disappointi'd  and 
perplexed  Howard,  seemed  to  he  in 
unison  with  the  doubts  and  dark 
surmises  that  he  already  entertained 
of  the  self-promoted  Colonel.  To 
no  purpose  did  he  renew  and  urge 
his  questions  ;  the  w  omaii  persisted 
in  denying  all  knowledge  ot  her  late 
inmate,  but,  at  length,  allowed,  that 
his  man,  IMiillips,  could  tell  where 
his  master  was  gone  to,  whom,  she 
expected,  would  call  there  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  to  take  away  a 

Iiarcel  belonging  to  himself,  which 
lad  been  left  in  the  hasty  removal, 
i — Howard  requested  permission  to 
await  this  man’s  arrival,  which  was 
readily  granted.  He  had  traversed 
the  extent  of  the  drawing  room  for 
nearly  the  space  of  two  hours,  de¬ 
void  of  any  other  amusement  or 
occupation,  than  what  his  own  re¬ 
flections  furnished,  before  Phillips 
made  his  appearance,  who,  at  first, 
assumed  a  most  profound  ignorance, 
till  a  liberal  douceur  from  Howard 
produced  a  marvellous  effect,  in  un¬ 
sealing  his  lips,  and  he  instantly 
began  to  decry  his  late  master  as 
the  most  tyrannical  and  avaricious 
man  that  he  had  ever  served.  “  He 
is  now  rteil  to  France  for  safety,” 
continued  the  treacherous  groom. 
“  I  don’t  care  who  knows  it;  1  only 
wish  he  might  be  caught,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  hack  some  part  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  the  loss  of  which 
lias  made  many  a  heart  ache,  I  tvar- 
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rant.”  Howanl,  tht*n,  with  a  view 
to  iiulut’c  a  full  share  of  IMiillips's 
ronfideiire,  partially  disclosed  the 
ohjert  t!»at  rendered  him  desirous  of 
M-ein^  the  Colonel,  and  asked  the 
servant  if  he  remeinhered  the  visit 
t>f  the  lady  he  »leserihed. 

“  La<ly — ves ;  there  was  hut  one 
lady  who  visited  iny  master ;  and 
what  she  had  to  do  with  him  I  don't 
know  :  hut  I  believe  she  was  his  own 
daiiirhter;  at  least  I  found  a  letter 
as  makes  me  think  so,  though  she 
used  to  jifo  under  the  name  of  lleres- 
ford.” 

“  Heresfonll”  repeated  Howard, 
in  ama/ement,  immediately  eallin;^ 
to  mind  the  youn^  female  whom, 
thus  denominated,  he  had  been  ae- 
rnstomed  to  see  seated  at  the  Karl’s 
taide. 

“  Did  she  come  hereon  Wednesday 
morning?”  ea^erlv  ilemanded  he. 

“  Ves,  she  did,  tlie  day  my  master 
left  town,”  aiiswfred  Phillips. 

“  In  a  hacknev  coach  ?” 

“  Ves.” 

“  Drest  in  black  ?” 

“  Sln‘  has  been  in  mourning  late¬ 
ly,”  was  the  reply. 

“ 'Tis  she — 'tis  Vlear—aye,  I  have 
it  all,”  exclaimed  Hoivard  ;  “  there 
is  a  cruel  mistake — the  innocent  may 
sulVer  for  the  guilty— 1  must  see  this 
woman  ;  w’here  is  she  to  be  found  ? 
what  is  her  address  ?” 

Jtut  to  this  point  Phillins  protest¬ 
ed,  and  with  truth,  that  Ids  intelli¬ 
gence  did  not  extend. 

Howard  desired  to  see  the  letter, 
which  Phillips  had  alluded  to,  and 
which  he  now  drew  from  his  pocket. 
The  contents  were  as  follow ;  hut, 
to  Howard’s  severe  mortitication  and 
disappointment,  it  bore  no  <late,  pro¬ 
bably  an  intentional  omission,  either 
of  time  or  place. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Heresford,  I  have  just 
received  a  very  affectionate  and  ur¬ 
gent  invitation  from  my  grandfather, 
to  come  and  be  his  nurse,  companion, 
housekeejier,  &c.  an  offer  whicli,  with 
vour  jiermission,  I  propose  to  accept. 
Xow,  that  the  olrl  gentleman  is  so 
fast  hastening  to  his  grave,  I  should 
conceive  his  resentment  against  you 
must  liave  died  away;  though  he 
makes  no  mention  of  you  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  yet  his  sending  for  me  wears  a 
conciliatory  as{>ect,  and  I  hope,  by  a 


little  finesse,  to  bring  you  in  it  the 
death.  He  so  kind  as  to  return  an 
early  answer  to  this.  If  I  do  go  to 
Whitchurch,  it  will  be  in  the  course 
of  a  week  at  farthest. 

“  I  remain,  ilear  Sir, 

“  Your  affectionate  child, 

“  Hrioukt  Lkvison  Heresford.*' 
To  Michael  Leruon,  Esq, 

Howard  turned  to  the  post-mark 
for  information;  it  was  nearly  obli¬ 
terated  ;  but  after  |M)ring  over  the 
half-tdfacetl  characters  for^  a  length 
of  time,  he  fancied  that  he  could  de- 
cypher  the  remains  of  what  had  once 
been,  “  Saturday,  July  3,  Pimlico,” 
which  was  about  three  weeks  ante¬ 
rior  tt)  the  present  peritid.  On  com¬ 
municating  the  result  of  his  inspec¬ 
tion  to  Phillips,  the  latter  recollect¬ 
ed  to  have  seen  a  note  lying  on  the 
table,  hut  a  few  days  previously,  di- 
rectetl  to  M  iss  Heresford,  at  Pimlico, 
which  his  master  had,  at  first,  given 
into  his  hands,  with  instructions  to 
carry  it  to  the  ofhee ;  hut  shortly 
afterward  countermanded  the  order, 
saying,  he  would  himself  drop  it 
into  the  letter-box.  Phillips  had 
consequently  caught  but  a  transient 
view  of  the  superscription,  and  the 
name,  or  number,  of  the  particular 
street  specified  in  the  aadress,  he 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
A  map  of  London,  and  a  court 
guide,  were  procured,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  it,  to  tlie  best  of  his  memory, 
to  have  been  Helgravc  Street.  It 
was  now  growing  late  in  the  day, 
yet  the  indefatigable  champion  of 
Justice  and  humanity  resolved  to 
prosecute  his  search ;  and  acconl- 
ingly,  after  having  anticipated  Phil¬ 
lips’  fidelity  and  secresy,  ny  a  second 
fee,  and  caused  him  to  afford  a  di¬ 
rection  w’liere  he  was  to  he  found, 
left  the  house  in  the  Strand,  and, 
without  stopping  to  take  any  refresh¬ 
ment  on  the  way,  repaired  strait  to 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
metropolis. 

He  knocked  at  every  door,  asked 
at  every  shop,  in  Helgrave-street, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the 
object  he  was  in  quest  of;  but  was 
told,  to  his  consolation,  that  there 
w'as  a  row  of  houses,  not  far  distant, 
called  Helgrave  Terrace,  whither  he 

Iiroceeded,  and  went  through  a  siini- 
ar,  yet  still  unsuccessful  cours<>  of 
enquiry;  though,  from  having  heard 
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of  another  street,  named  llelgra?« 
Flare,  he  was  not  in  despair.  But, 
when  he  had  visited,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  every  house  here  also,  where 
every  one  agreed  in  declaring,  that 
they  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
name  of  Beresford,  Howard's  spirits 
began  to'  fail.  One  resource,  now- 
ever,  was  still  left.  This  unfinished 
street  was  continued  a  little  farther 
on,  under  the  title  of  IJppt’r  Bcdgrave 
Place.  Of  these  few  houses  the 
whole  were  not  habitable,  and  not 
more  than  the  half  of  them  were  in¬ 
habited.  At  five  of  them  Howard 
had  reiterated  his  usual  question, 
and  received  the  usual  answer.  Two 
iiM>re  only  remained  to  rest  his  hope 
on;  and  he  actually  experienced  a 
sort  of  sick  apprehension  and  ner¬ 
vous  tremor,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  knocker  of  the  last  door  but 
one.  Having  repeated  the  signal  for 
admission  more  than  once,  a  young 
girl  at  length  appeared,  to  answer 
to  his  demand  for  Miss  Beresford. 

“  Miss  Beresford,  sir,”  replied  the 

iprl,  civilly,  “  did  live  here,  hut  she 
las  just  left  us ;  however,  if  you 
will  please  to  walk  in,  sir,”  continued 
she,  **  1  will  ask  my  mother  if  she 
knows  her  address  in  the  country.” 

Howard  was  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
claiming,  *M}od  bless  you,  my  dear,” 
hut,  repressing  the  fervent  and  pre¬ 
mature  Iwneoiction,  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  expressing  his 
thanks  as  he  followed  his  conductor 
into  a  neat  little  parlour,  where  the 
damsel  left  him,  but  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  seating  herself 
near  to  him,  began  to  be  very  com¬ 
municative  :  “  1  am  extremely  sorry, 
sir,”  said  she,  **  that  my  mother  is 
quite  unacquainted  with\liss  Beres- 
bird's  direction ;  but  my  sister  knows 
it,  ami  if  you  are  particularly  anxi¬ 
ous - ” 

**  Yes,  particularly  anxious,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Howard. 

“  Well  then,  sir,  perhaps  you  will 
not  mind  the  trouble  of  a  long  walk.” 

“  No,  no,  where  is  your  sister  ?” 
said  Howard,  impatiently. 

“  Mv  sister,  sir,  w’orks  at  a  ready¬ 
made  linen  warehouse  in  Hounds- 
ditch ;  the  name  of  the  people  who 
keep  it  is  Isaacs;  do  you  think  you 
will  rememlierit,  sir,  or  shall  1  write 
it  down  for  you  ?” 

“  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  it,” 
assured  Howard. 


”  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  go  to 
Isaac's  warehouse.  No.  IH,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  ask  to  see  Miss  Sarah 
Cormack,  she  is  sure  to  be  there ; 
and  1  know  she  can  tell  the  place 
where  Miss  Beresford  is  gone  to  live 
at;  because,  sir,  to  say  the  truth, 
Bridget,  before  slie  left  town,  bouj^ht 
part  of  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  a  six¬ 
teenth  1  believe  it  was,  and  she  told 
my  sister  Sarah  to  look  after  it,  and 
send  her  word  whether  it  came  up  a 
blank  or  a  prize.” 

With,  this  direction  impressed  on 
his  recollection,  Howard  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  after  making  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  the  pretty  black-eye<l 
Hibernian  for  her  information,  and, 
what  spoke  more  eloquently,  putting 
a  sovereign  into  her  hand,  hurried 
from  the  house  ;  but  as  it  was  now 
growing  dark  he  resolved  not  to  tra¬ 
vel  any  farther  on  his  voyage  of  disco¬ 
very  till  the  next  day ;  and,  harassed 
and  fati^ied  in  the  greatest  degree, 
returned  to  a  coffee-house  near  Buck- 
inghain-gate,  where,  having  ordered 
dinner,  or  more  properly  supper,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  the  night. 
Before  ten  •  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning  Howard  was  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  where  he  obtained  all  the  in¬ 
telligence  he  was  in  search  of,  name¬ 
ly,  Miss  Beresford's  present  place  of 
anode.  The  direction  given  to  him 
was  simply  this : — Miss  B.  L.  Beres¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Beresford,  Forest  Farm, 
Whitchurch,  Hampshire,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  London. 

But  now  a  most  perplexing  diffi¬ 
culty  presented  itself.  By  what 
means  could  Howard  hope  to  induce 
the  young  lady  and  her  estimable 
father  to  return  to  the  metropolis  ? 
the  latter  having  quitted  it  with  an 
intention,  perhaps,  never  again  to 
revisit  the  scene  of  his  iniquity  and 
disgrace;  and  the  former  consider¬ 
ing  herself  finally  established  in  her 
then  place  of  residence.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  neither  of  them  would 
consent  to  appear  to  ^ive  testimony 
on  the  benevolent  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  chariU',  and  a  desire  to  clear 
Uic  fame  of  an  injured  female.  Had 
the  matter  been  brought  indeed  to  a 
public  and  regular  trial,  Howard 
would  have  been  empowered  to  sub- 
pcpna  them  as  witnesses,  but  he  was 
anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the  countess, 
to  avoid  pushing  the  question  to  this 
extremity.  After  pondering  on  the 
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rircumstance  for  a  length  of  time, 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  reduced  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose ;  and 
accordingly  determined  to  put  in 
practice  me  following  expedient,  viz. 
that  Layton  should  write  to  Miss 
lieresford,  requesting  to  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  lottery  ticket 
which  she  had  purchased,  since, 
through  the  negligence  of  one  of 
the  clerks,  a  mistake  that  might 
prove  of  much  importance  in  the 
drawing,  had  arisen,  in  transcribing 
the  figures  into  their  own  books. 
Previously  to  this  Howard  waited 
himself  on  the  proprietor  of  the  of¬ 
fice  where  the  ticket  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  made  him,  in  part,  privy 
to  tlie  plot  he  was  carrying  on  ;  at 
the  same  time  taking  out  a  w'hole 
ticket,  which  he  did  in  the  name  of 
Kmma  Jernin^ham,  Meliora*s  mo¬ 
ther,  thereby  inducing  his  consent 
to  and  connivance  in  the  scheme. 

When  Miss  Beresford  should  have 
answered  the  first  letter  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  a  second  was  to  be  sent,  as  if 
from  the  lottery  contractor,  stating, 
that  two  gentlemen  had  taken  up 
the  whole  ticket  of  the  number  she 
had  chosen  prior  to  her  purchase, 
conseauently  to  the  exclusion  of  Miss 
Beresfbrd*s  share  in  it ;  and  hnally, 
it  was  planned  that  Layton,  in  the 
character  of  one  of  Bfsh's  clerks, 
should  take  a  journey  into  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  desire  the  actual  presence 
of  the  young  lady  in  London,  as 
being  reouisite  to  settle  the  difficulty ; 
that  he  siiould  escort  her  to  town, 
defraying  all  the  expences  on  the 
road,  which,  he  was  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  was  partly  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  down  The  lady,  on  her 
arrival  in  London,  after  having  vi¬ 
sited  the  lottery  office,  in  order  to 
dispel  any  suspicion  that  could  have 
arisen  in  her  mind  on  the  subject, 
was  to  be  referred  and  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Twiss,  in  Abing- 
don-street,  which  he  had  lent  to  be 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 
Leaving  the  execution  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  hands  of  Twiss  and 
Layton,  Howard  prepared  to  set  out 
on  his  journey  of  pursuit  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  having  obtained  from  Phil¬ 
lips  an  insight  into  Levison*s  intend¬ 
Just  before  his  departure  for 
France,  however,  a  note  was  deli¬ 


vered  to  Howard  from  Lord  Annes- 
ley 

“  Sir,— Three  ilays  have  elapsed 
without  my  having  either  seen  or 
heard  from  you  on  the  subject  of 
our  last  inerting:  if  you  have  proved 
the  fallacy  of  your  conjectures  and 
suspicions,  ana  wish  on  your  part 
to  decline  any  further  interference, 
do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  opinion 
has  been  greatly  strengtheneu  since 
I  saw  you;  1  could  almost  declare 
that  it  was  confirmed.  Miss  der- 
ningham,  by  her  own  confession, 
was  absent  from  our  house  at 
the  identical  period,  during  which 
the  circumstances  appearing  in  evi¬ 
dence  were  said  to  have  taken  place : 

I  was  anxious  that  she  should  esta¬ 
blish  an  alihif  but  she  asserted  that 
the  object  of  her  walk  had  been  to 
visit  her  mother,  whom  she  very  op¬ 
portunely  met  in  the  street,  ana  ac¬ 
companied  some  way  on  the  road  to 
Kensington. 

**  1  am  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  suspense;  and  desire  that  this 
unfortunate  transaction  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  enquired  into,  and  brought  to 
an  issue,  with  all  the  speed  it  may. 

“  Your’s,  Anneslbv." 

To  which  appeal  Howard  return¬ 
ed  the  following  caustic  reply  : 

**  Make  not  more  haste  than  good 
speed,  my  Lord.  The  fruit  ot  my 
exertions  is  nearly  ripe,  but  not  ready 
to  be  gathered  imm^iately. 

“  So,  my  liord,  you  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  pleasure  of  teasing  Miss 
Jerningham  a  little;  forgetting  a 
stupid  promise  that  you  made,  on 
your  honour,  as  long  as  three  days 
ago,  not  to  speak  to  her  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  How  convenient  it  is  to  have 
a  short  memory!  Perhaps  1  shall 
call  upon  you  to  discuss  this  matter 
more  seriously^  elsewhere. 

**  (fooPRET  Howard, 

“  A  man  of  his  word  yet  no  Lord  !’* 

Having  dispatched  this,  Howard 
set  off  in  a  chaise  and  four  for  Do¬ 
ver,  that  being  the  road  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phillip's  information, 
Levison  had  taken ;  nor  was  he  mis¬ 
led  ;  for  on  arriving  at  Boulogne, 
after  a  remarkably  quick  and  fa¬ 
vourable  passage,  almost  the  very 
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first  poFM^n  whom  he  encountered  at 
the  En^lihh  hotel  there,  \vas  the 
Colonel  himself:  Howard  instantly 
reco^rnixed  him  with  much  real  ^lee, 
thouifh  the  jfreetinfi’  was  by  no 
means  returned  with  the  same  de- 
rree  of  cordiality  by  the  other. 
Howard  in  answer  to  Ijovison’s  en¬ 
quiries,  invented  some  plausible  pre¬ 
tence  for  being’  seen  on  that  si<le  of 
the  Channel ;  and  by  the  time  they 
had  entered  more  into  conversation, 
and  Howard  had  invited  lawison  to 
dine  with  him  in  the  true  John  Hull 
style,  the  air  of  apprehension,  of 
disturst  and  reserve  which  had  cha¬ 
racterized  the  behaviour  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  their  first  meeting,  gradually 
and  entirely  disappeared.  In  the 
discourse  that  took  place  during 
dinner,  Levison  unhesitatingly  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  quitted  London 
almost  a  week  previously  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  period;  but  that  owing  to  a 
trunk  belonging  to  him  having  been 
left  liehind  at  the  inn  at  Dover,  he 
had  been  detained  most  reluctantly, 
he  said,  on  the  French  coast,  to  await 
its  arrival. 

Howard  exerted  himself  in  being 
unusually  communicative,  and  free, 
and  facetious ;  and  in  oi^er  to  put 
I»vison  in  complete  good  humour 
with  his  companion,  observed  that 
he  had  had  a  very  pleasant  game  of 
whist  on  board  of  the  packet:  Ijcvi- 
son  instantly  asked  w'ith  much  ca- 

STness,  if  he  was  fond  of  cards— 
oward  replied  in  the  affirmative, — 
a  pack  of  cards  were  procured,  and 
they  played  several  rubbers  of  cas- 
■Ino,  at  which  Howard,  who  hardly 
knew  any  thing  of  the  game,  lost 
every  thing  he  played  for.  During 
all  this  time,  Howard  contlbued  to 
supply  Levison  with  potent  libations 
of  champagne;  till  having  rendered 
him  completely  insensible  of  all  that 
was  passing  around,  he  had  him  car¬ 
ried  on  board  a  vessel,  and  they 
sailed  back  for  England.  The  effect 
of  the  motion  of  the  vessel  on  Levi- 
son*s  intenip(*rance,  prevente<l  him 
from  sleeping  on  the  passage ;  but 
being  lamied  on  the  ISritish  shore, 
he  sunk  exhausted  into  a  profound 
slumber;  and  in  this  state  Howard 
had  him  put  into  a  carriage  with  six 
horses,  that  in  little  more  than  seven 
hours,  brought  them  to  town.  •  .  •  • 
The  expression  of  Levison's  sen¬ 
sations  wiien  he  opened  his  eyes,  as 


the  coach  stopped  in  Abingdon-street, 
was  ludicrous  in  the  extrnne;  his 
sentiments  of  wonder  were  mixed 
with  terror  ;  he  fancied  himself  in  a 
dream  ;  he  apnf»ared  to  entertain  no 
recollection  ot  the  past ;  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  bewildered  ;  and  before  ho  had 
collected  his  ideas,  or  taken  time  to 
reflect  on  what  he  was  doing,  How¬ 
ard  had  induced  him  to  aliglit,  and 
enter  Twiss’s  house  :  all  he  seemed 
conscious  of  was  that  he  was  in 
England ;  how  he  came  to  b«»  there 
was  a  question,  which  was  to  him  in¬ 
volved  in  the  most  iinprenetable  mys¬ 
tery:  he- only  knew  that  he  was  in 
I^ndon,  and  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  A  multitude  of  swindled 
creditors,  of  baffled  bailifs,  of  friends 
betrayed  and  plundered  by  his  ava¬ 
rice,  and  of  ruthless  desperadoes,  co¬ 
partners  in’  his  villanies,  presented 
themselves  to  his  dismayed  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  indignantly  demanded 
of  Howard  an  explanation  of  his 
situation. 

Howard,  at  first,  somewhat  evaded 
the  question,  merely  by  replying,  that 
the  moat  noble  Colonel  should  have 
an  explanation  in  full,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  if  he  could  restrain  his 
impatience  so  long;  whereon  I^en- 
8on  became  absolutely  furious;  ac¬ 
cused  Howard  of  harbouring  some 
design  against  his  life  and  property ; 
ran  through  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  Billingsgate;  protested  that  he 
would  set  fire  to  the  premises,  if  not 
permitted  instantly  to  depart  un¬ 
molested  ;  and,  in  short,  raved  and 
stamped,  and  swore,  like  a  maniac. 

Howard  listened  to  this  ebullition 
of  vengeance,  lounging  in  a  listless 
position  in  an  arm  chair,  occasionally 
taking  a  calm  survey  of' the  iinpas^ 
sioned  speaker,  who  having  made 'a 
pause  in  nis  harrangue  from  absolute 
exhaustion  of  words,  as  well  as  of 
physical  energy,  Howard  seized  the 
moment  of  silence,  thus  cooly  and 
impressively  to  address  his  prisoner, 
for  such  in- fact  he  was: — “  Colonel 
Levison,— or,  1  should  rather  say, 
no  Colonel  at  all — I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  Sir,  were  you  about  to  speak  ? 
— I  entreat,  that  yon  will  malu*  your¬ 
self  perfectly  easy,  with  respect  to 
any  apprehensions  that  you  may  feel, 
concerning  the  security  of  your  life, 
and  property.  For  the  first,  1  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  of  any  con- 
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to  any  oim\  I'xcoptinjr  your 
till* aiiiiahlt' and all-acroiu- 
plislit'd  Miss  ItiTfst’ord,  as  slu*  is  vul- 
irarlv  ralliMl  ;  l>y  flic  liyc,  I  lliiiik  it 
was  a  pity  that  you  did  not  j^^ivc  her 
mother  a  title  to  your  own  name;  it 
is  so  iiiueh  prettier — nav,  do  not  i.i- 
terriipt  me.  Sir;  it  would  diseoneert 
me  to  hear  your  ar'i’uments  just  now ; 
I  douiit  not  that  you  had  wise  reasons 
tor  the  precaution;  I  only  meant  to 
oiler  the  hint,  in  a  friendly  way — 
hut  you’re  not  ^oinif  to  be  ancfry 
aicain  ?— Suppose  we  shake  hands. 
\o! — well,  as  you  will.  Jlut  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  niy  defence  against  the 
charire  of  nie<litatin;^  an  attack  on 
your  fortune. — I  am  really  so  over¬ 
stocked  with  the  dross  myself,  that 
if  now  you  were  to  take  a  liking  to 
me,  and  make  me  a  present  of  all 
your  property,  I  shouhl  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  it, — unless,  indeed,” 
continued  he,  “  unless  1  were  to  de¬ 
posit  it  with  the  rightful  owners ; 
for  instance,  w'e’Il  say  the  (’oniitess 
Annesley— the  youn^  Lord  Stanton, 
or  a  silly,  beardless  rustic, on  hoard  a 
yessel  where  I  happened  to  he  about 
thirty  years  a^o;  I  noticed  the  lad, 
because  his  name  chanced  to  he  the 
same  as  my  owm.  Von  look  as¬ 
tounded,  iny^oodSir! — 11a,  ha,  ha! 
— that’s  natural.  1  believe  I  did  not 
ac(|uaint  you  that  I  am  soinethinir  of 
an  astrologer ;  1  have  looked  into 
the  jiast,  and  dived  into  the  future; 
I  can  tell  fortunes  by  the  hand,  or 
the  face;  nay,  I  have  been  making 
calculations  since  we  have  been  here, 
which  seem  to  prove,  that  some  one, 
now’  present,  is  destined  for  the  fal¬ 
low’s !  Mr.  Twiss,  are  you  aware  of 
any  repugnance  that  you  experience 
at  the  sifht  of  a  rope  ?  1  hope.  Lay- 
ton,  you  have  not  fot  a  mole  Ixdiind 
the  ear.” 

In  this  manner  did  Howard  con¬ 
trive  to  banter,  and  play,  w  ith  lx*vi- 
son,  until  such  time  as  he  mifht 
expect  the  return  of  the  messcnfcr, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  all  the 
various  parties  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopeiiient  of  the  still  unexplained 
circumstance  of  the  forfcry;  and, 
in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  learninf,  that  the  Karl 
and  Countess  of  Annesley,  Mr.  Sin- 
f  leton,  brother  to  the  Countess,  ami 
Meliora,  were  waiting  in  the  parlour 
for  his  promised  coinmunication.'-" 

Eur.  Matf,  Vot.  82. 


lie  ordered,  that  the  two  ladies  might 
he  conducted  into  the  conservatory, 
W’hile  the  Karl  and  Singleton  w’ere 
Ushered  into  ctmrt,  as  I  toward  termed 
a  spacious  apartment,  int«>  which 
several  others  opened  ;  indeed,  it 
was  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ar- 
raiifement  of  the  rooms  for  this 
occasion,  that  had  caused  llow’ard 
to  adopt  Twiss’s  ilwelling  for  the 
scene  of  the  eclairrissement. 

When  the  Karl,  and  Singleton, 
who  was  a  magistrate,  and  How  ard 
and  Twiss,  had  taken  their  stiition  in 
the  hall  of  audience,  the  proceedings 
commenced,  in  <lue  form,  and  Tw  iss 
w’as  ordered  to  read  over  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  it  had  been  taken  dow  n, 
about  a  w’eek  before,  to  which  notes 
had  since  been  added  hy  his  laird- 
ship;  w’herein  he  accused  Miss  Me¬ 
liora  Jerningham  as  a  party  con¬ 
cerned,  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  unable  to  afford,  what  the 
Karl  considered  to  he,  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  employment  of  the 
identical  period  of  time  consumed  in 
the  execution  of  the  forgery. 

Singleton  listened  attentively  to 
the  recital  of  the  various  depositions, 
and  declared,  at  its  conclusion,  that 
appearances  w’ent  strongly  to  cri¬ 
minate  Miss  Jerningham.  Howard 
smiled  to  himself,  as  he  remembered 
how’  fallacious  the  magistrate’s  judg¬ 
ment  W’ould  soon  he  proved  to  have 
been,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
ference  and  respect,  proffered  his 
defence. 

'J'lio  explanation  that  I  have  in 
iny  power  to  afford,  tientlemen,” 
said  he,  “  consists  rather  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  comhiiiation  of  fai’ts,  than  in 
making  a  verbose  and  fluent  appeal ; 
hut  facts  are  stiihhorn  things.  My 
mode  of  proreedure,  too,  will  he  very 
summary.  1  shall  not  detain  your 
attention  long,  (ientlemeii then 
advancing  to  one  of  the  side  doors, 
he  called  aloud  on  Thomas  ('atiT, 
whom,  when  he  came  forward,  How'- 
ard  presented  to  the  court,  saying, 
“This  man  is  the  coach-driver,  men¬ 
tioned  in  evidence.”  Singleton  asked 
Cater  a  few  questions;  but  finding 
that  his  answ’ers  tallied  precisely 
W’ith  liis  former  testimony,  he  was 
quickly  dismissed. 

I^ayton  was  the  next  w’itncss  pro¬ 
duced,  w’ho,  having  repeated  his 
former  asseverations,  now  added, 
“  That  if  a  dozen  ladies  were  shewn 
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to  him,  aiul  amon/j  them  llip  one  sipns  and  pfosturos,  l)of\vpeii  tlip 
who  had  prp»pnle<l  the  draft,  he  liatl  fattier  and  dau^titer,  cried  out, — 
no  doiilit  of  heinp  aide  to  identify,  “  I’oine  amt  stand  on  this  side, 
and  even  swear  to  her  person.”  lie  young'  lady,  wliere,  perliaps,  you 
was  then  ordered  to  withdraw' ;  and  will  1^  able  to  answ'er  in  plain  Kng- 
Howard  brought  Colonel  Ii<*vison  lisli.  Frow’ns,  anil  winks,  and  nods, 
into  court.  “  Here,  niv  Ivord,  is  a  are  a  language  not  generally  iinder- 
p*ntlenian,  whodidresiifeatNo.  IbO,  stood.  I  never  observed  what  an 
III  the  Strand,  the  house  where  (’ater  expressive  countenanee  my  friend 
drove  to,  on  the  Wednesday  morn-  the  Colonel  had  got,  till  within  the 
ing.”  last  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“  Colonel  Levison  !”  cried  the  -  Howard  then  advanced  to  Single- 

Rarl  in  astonishment ;  hut  the  gal-  ton,  and  whisp<*red,  that  he  had  rea- 

lant  ofhivr  w'as  so  confounded  with  son  to  think  that  the  money  had  Wen 

tlie  fear  of  detection  in  his  mis-  paid  on  the  account  of  the  Countess 

deeds,  that  he  remained  silent,  and  Annesley.  Singleton  started,  hut 
Howard  w’ent  on  to  say,  “And  now  gave  him  leave  to  put  the  question 
iximes  an  important  witness,  this  secretly  to  Miss  Heresford.  He  did 
honest  fellow*,  thmtlemen,”— and  to  so,  and  the  whole  truth  w'as,  in  a 
I^evison’s  horror  Phillips  came  for-  moment,  visible  ;  the  lady’s  coiinte- 
%vard, — “  this  young  man  is  ready  nance  turned  to  a  livid  paleness,  as 
to  depose,  that  on  Wednesday  the  she  faltered  out,  “  Hood  (iod  !  how 
22d  instant,  about  tw'elve  oVlock  in  did  you  know  that  ?” 
the  forenoon, a  lady, habited  in  black,  “  A  confession,  Mr.  Singleton,” 

came  in  a  hackney  coach  to  his  mas-  exclaimed  Howard,  “  we  have  no 
ter’s  door,  his  master  being  the  re-  need  of  any  farther  witnesses.” 
doubtable  Col.  Ijcvison,  now  Wfore  Singleton  then  u'entoiit,  and  after 
you;  that  the  lady  alighted  from  the  an  interview  of  great  length  w  ith 
coach,  and  herself  knocked  at  the  hissister,  in  which  she  acknowdedged 
house-door,  viz.  No.  160,  Strand;  the  whole  extent  of  her  delimiuency, 
that  she  continned  in  private  con-  returned  again  to  his  jiidgnient-seat, 
ference  with  the  ladonel,  believed  and  caused  the  Karl  to  read  over  a 
to  W  her  father,  for  the  space  of  ten  recantation,  w  hich  Singleton  himself 
minutes,  and  was  occupied,  during  had  drawn  up,  of  the  charge  he  had 
that  time,  in  paying  a  large  snm  of  preferred  against  Meliora  .lerning- 
money;  this  same  Kicharil  Phillips,  liam,  and  to  repeat  it  aloud,  in  pre- 
having  been  despatched  to  procure  sence  of  all  the  w  itnesses  there  as- 
a  stamp,  of  the  value  of  seven  shil-  seiiiblcd. 

lings  and  sixpence.”  “  Where  is  liCvisoti  and  his  daughter  were 
the  lady?”  asked  Singleton ;  “Just  then  jiermitted  to  proceed  on  their 
at  hand,”  replied  Howard  ;  and  respective  joiirnies,  while  Singleton 
straitway  led  forth  Miss  Bridget  undertook  to  act  as  mediator  between 
Beresford,  at  the  sight  of  whom,  his  unhappy  sister  and  her  injured 
liord  Annesley  uttered  an  exclama-  husband,  offering  to  discharge,  on 
tion  of  mingled  aversion  and  asto-  his  part,  one  half  of  the  Countess’ 
nishment ;  w^hile  the  lady  herself,  enormous  debt.  Lord  Annesley  was 
on  beholding  her  father,  w  hom  she  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberal 
helifved  to  be  many  hundred  miles  tender,  but  would  not  consent  to  run 
distant,  was  overcome,  almost  to  a  similar  hazard,  hy  receiving  the 
fainting.  When  she  was  recovered.  Countess  into  his  house,  and  she  was 
however,  she  underwent  a  minute  compelled  to  retire,  on  a  somewhat 
examination  by  Singleton ;  hut  when  limited  allowance,  from  her  husband, 
he  demanded  to  know*  from  W’honi  to  live  with  her  parents  in  Yorkshire, 
she  received  the  money  paid  to  Meliora  and  her  mother  had  re- 
C’olonel  Levison,  and  for  what  pur-  sided  for  a  short  time  at  a  small  cot- 
pose  it  was  paid,  she  maintained  tage  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
a  resolute  silence;  nor  even  when  in  contented  poverty,  when  they  re- 
Singleton  menaced  her  w’ith  being  ceived  information  that  Howard  w  as 
taken  into  i  ustody,  could  he  elicit  fled  no  one  knew  whither,  having 
any  reply.  Just  at  this  juncture,  first,  w'ith  the  exception  of  a  hand- 
Howard,  noticing  the  collusion  that  some  uroyisiou  for  his  wife  and  sis- 
was  being  carried  on,  by  means  of  ter-in-law,  made  over  the  whole  of 
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hi!(  vast  wealth  to  Mrs.  JerHlnt^liain, 
aihl resiling  a  letter  tu  her  to  this 
elFeet,  in  which  he  said,  he  only  gave 
hack  the  money  to  “  the  alTectionate 
little  Riniiia,”  whose  tender  interces¬ 
sion  had  been  the  remote  means  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune, 
and  hegged  it  might  l>e  accepted  and 
regarded  as  the  tlebt  of  gratitude. 

It  was  discovered,  hut  not  till 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  retired 
to  a  kind  of  cell,  deeply  embosomed 
in  a  wood,  somewhere  in  the  west  of 
Kiigland,  where  he  literally  lived  as 
a  hermit. 

Meantime  young  Sir  Alfred  Ar¬ 
den  (for  his  father  was  now  dead) 
returned  home,  and  constant  to  his 
vows,  claimed  the  honour  of  Melio- 
ra’s  hand. 

The  nuptials  were  ivlehrated  witli 
great  splendour  and  rejoicing  ;  they 
lived  long  and  hafmy,  and  united  to 
rear  a  numerous  oilspring,  who  were 
taught,  in  lisping  accents,  to  bless 
the  name  of  (lodfrey  Howard. 


CONCLUSION. 

“  Well,  my  children,”  said  the 
worthy  rector,  as  (’aroline  closed 
her  volume ;  “  having  now  com¬ 
pleted  your  prize-essays,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  on  your  respective  claims. — 
With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 


vou  have  executiNl  your  illustrations 
]  shall  not  at  present  say  any  thing  : 
it  is  my  t»llice  to  decide  the  differen¬ 
ces  of  opinion  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  each  story ;  and  in 
this  must  declare,  that  1  agree  w  ith 
Sophia  in  awarding  the  highest  place 
to  friendship,  as  tried  by  the  several 
memlM'rs  of  the  proposed  question  ; 
for  although  Ijove  has  been  proved 
to  be  sufficiently  powerful,  and  said 
to  be  intensely  pleasurable,  yet  it 
fails  in  being  the  mott  pure  of  the 
alfectitms  :  while  (Iratitude,  in  the 
highest  degree  a  pure,  and  in  some 
few  instances,  a  powerful  sentiment^ 
still,  to  a  thoroughly  independent 
spirit,  the  weight  of  an  obligation 
is  irksome;  and  which  must  pre¬ 
clude  (iratitude  from  l>eing  allowed 
to  rank  universally  as  the  mott  plea¬ 
surable  of  our  feelings.  Hut  the 
bond  of  Friendship  oetween  two 
exalted  and  congenial  natures  af¬ 
fords,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  on  cukth  to  perfect  felicity : 
the  affection  which  it  feels  for  its 
object  is  pure  as  virtue— its  power 
has  been  proved  to  extend  even  to 
the  sacrifice  of  life ;  while  the  plea¬ 
sure  derived  from  a  participation  tvf 
its  joys,  must  be  tasted  in  order  to 
he  appreciated.  To  you,  therefore, 
Sophia,  do  1  declare  the  honour  of 
victory  ;  and  having  thus  fairly  won 
the  prize,  you  are  welcome  to  wear 
it  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

Arietta. 


TO  Mrs.  L - ,  ON  HER  HIRTH-DAY,  June  5,  1818. 

Elle  se  passe  Iris  !  Cette  belle  jeuncsse, 

Qui  voiis  fit  de  Famour  alluiiier  tant  de  feux ; 

Mais  Alexis  fait  voir  par  sa  vive  tendresse, 

Que  de  ce  temps  encor,  Timage  est  4  ses  yeux  ; 

II  vous  rend  un  fidele,  un  legitime  homage, 

Que  son  cceur  a  jamais  sera  prompt  k  payer; 

Quand  on  a  Fart  de  plaire,  et  le  don  de  charmer, 

On  est,  malgr^  le  temps,  toujours  du  bel  age. 

Amelia  Orir. 


The  Editor  will  be  happy  to  receive  an  elcgaot  translation  of  the  above  lines. 
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i:SSAY  ON  THE  (lENIl  S  OF  COWLEY.  DONNE  AND 


(  LIEV 

C’owLEV  oues  more  of  liis  poetical 
f.iiiie  to  his  iiictuphysical  acuteness, 
than  to  any  display  of  original  poet¬ 
ical  g;eniiis.  The  fire  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  poetry  are  no  where  to  he 
met  with  ill  his  writiiif^s.  His  lan- 
ifuaj^e  is  not  the  lani(uapcof  feeling’, 
lie  lias  neither  the  sublimity  of  Mil- 
ton,  the  pathos  of  Shakspeare,  the 
copiousness  of  Dryden,  the  delicacy 
of  Pope,  the  naivete  of  Shenstone, 
or  the  truth  and  nature  of  Hold- 
smitii.  He  excites  no  affection  :  he 
commands  no  sympathy.  He  is  so 
replete  with  exaggeration,  hypcrhole 
and  cataclirestical  ilecorations,  that 
he  is  fre(|uently  monstrous  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  Cowley  was  neither  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  a  metapliysician,  an  orator, 
nor  a  poet:  for  though  his  acquired 
knowledge  embraced,  perha]»s,  all 
the  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of 
bis  age,  he  never  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  the  stock  which  he  possessed  ; 
and  instead  of  applying  iiimself  to 
the  discovery  of  new  truths,  he  exer¬ 
cised  himself  in  debasing  the  value 
of  the  old.  He  seldom  ventures  to 
think  for  himself  ;'*bnt  having  taken 
up  some  common-place  thought,  or 
ptiilosophic  dogma,  which  had  been 
a  thousand  times  discussed  in  the 
schools ;  he  repeats  it  over  again, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  wit,  by  viewing  it  in 
the  character  of  a  harlequin,  and 
not  of  a  philosopher.  He  has,  there¬ 
fore,  no  originality  of  thought, 
though,  like  every  other  harleipiin, 
he  is  original  enough  in  the  views 
which  he  takes  of  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  instead  of  using  tliein  to 
some  noble  end,  he  only  briugs 
them  into  contempt  by  the  littleness 
of  the  purposes  to  which  he  applies 
them.  In  the  following  absura  ap¬ 
plication,  for  instance,  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  jM^rsoiial  identity  to  love, 
liow’  puerile,  how  unpoetical,  is  the 
use  to  which  he  applies  his  meta¬ 
physical  knowledge 

Five  years  nj*o  (says  story)  I  loved  you, 
For  what  you  call  me  most  iiicoustaut 
now ; 

Pardon  me,  Madam,  you  mistake  the 
man, 

I  or  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  j 


•:land. 

No  flesh  is  now  the  same  *twns  then  in 
me. 

And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourself 
may  see. 

The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and 
intents. 

Were  more  iiicoustaut  fur:  for  accidents 
Must,  of  all  things,  must  strangely  in¬ 
constant  prove. 

If  from  one  subject  they  to  another 
move ; 

My  members,  then,  the  father  members 
were, 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth 
which  now  are  here. 

If,  then,  this  body  love  what  tlr  other 
did, 

'Twere  incest  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

This  is  neither  poetry,  philosophy, 
nor  conmion  sense ;  for  though  (low- 
ley  intended  nothing  more  than  a 
shadow'  of  excuse  for  inconstancy  in 
love,  we  have  not,  in  this  passag’e, 
even  the  shadow’  of  a  shade.  It 
commences  with  a  contradiction,  and 
m’cessarily  ends  w’ith  one,  as  it  is 
all  one  thought,  spun  out  into  a  coh- 
w’eb  texture.  If  the  person  w  riting 
those  lines  was  not  the  person  who 
loved  the  lady  live  years  before,  he 
should  not  fiave  written, — “  Five 
years  ago  1  loved  you,”  as  he  main¬ 
tains  himself,  that  it  was  not  he 
that  loved  her,  but  another  person. 
It  should,  therefore,  have  been,  he 
loved,  and  not  I  loved,  for  to  wTite 
I  loved,  is  to  admit  that  he  was  still 
the  same  person.  The  same  ab¬ 
surdity  is  more  glaringly  manifest 
in  the  line, 

For  1  am  not  the  same  that  1  was  then. 

for  if  he  w’as  not  really  the  same, 
why  not  w'rite, 

For  I  am  not  the  same  that  he  was  then. 

If  the  reasoning,  however,  w’ere  even 
true,  the  application  of  philosophy 
to  poetry,  is  neither  philosophy  nor 
poetry ;  and  if  some  choose  to  call 
It  wit,  1  have  only  to  say,  that  wit 
always  appears  more  natural  in  prosit 
than  in  poetry.  The  pathetic  and 
soul-moving  language  of  poetry 
should  never  be  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  w  it.  Addison  very  justly 
censures  a  passage  in  the  “  Riradise 
Lost,”  which  represents  the  evil 
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rullyin^^  the  angels  upon  the 
sMrrc!<s  of  their  iie»v-in vented  artil- 
lerv.  “  'i'his  passai^e,’*  he  says, 
“  r  look  upon  to  be  the  most  excep¬ 
tionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being’ 
nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns.” 
Of  C’owlev,  however,  it  may  1h*  said, 
that  the  spirit  of  punning  exercises 
a  |)erpetual  and  predominant  intlu- 
ence  over  his  pen,  and  that  it  can  be 
traced  even  where  his  subject  re¬ 
tinites  of  him  to  be  plain  and  na¬ 
tural.  Where  can  a  pun  be  so  un¬ 
natural  and  monstrous  us  in  the 
language  of  love,  or  the  description 
of  anient  passion ;  and  yet  Cowley 
thus  descrilK*s  absent  love: — 


conceive  a  greater  insult  to  female 
delicacy ; — 

lltuu  in  my  fancy  dont  much  higher 
stand, 

Than  woman  can  be  plac'd  by  nature's 
hand  ; 

And  1  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  as  thou' it  there  for  very 
thee. 

(’t>wley  wrote  in  an  age  when  the 
Knglish  nation  had  adv-anced  half 
her  course  from  barbarism  to  civili¬ 
zation.  1 1  might  therefore  be  tbougbt 
that  tbe  writers  of  the  time  would 
have  Invn  more  under  the  dominion 
of  natural  fiH'ling  than  the  writers 
of  the  present  dav,  because  they  had 
not  removed  so  tar  as  we  have  done 
from  the  state  of  nature,  a  term 
which  is  generally  applied  to  the 
savage  state.  We  find,  liowever, 
that  every  thing  in  Cowley  and  in 
most  of  his  contemporaries  is  artifi¬ 
cial  ;  that  the  spontaneous  ftnulings 
of  nature  are  scarcely  ever  recoj^nized 
in  their  w'ritings;  ami  that  in  fact,  if 
W’C  were  to  judge  of  them  by  tbeir 
w'orks,  we  should  'conclude  them 
destitute  of  these  feelings  altogether. 
'J'his  phenomenon  has  not  bii'en  hi¬ 
therto  accounted  for ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  Lord  Karnes  wonhi  have 
found  it  more  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  more  properly  forming  a 
part  of  the  subject  of  his  **  Klements 
of  Criticism,”  than  many  of  the  te¬ 
dious  and  trivial  distinctions  into 
w'hich  he  has  entered,  and  on  which 
he  lays  an  importance  to  which  they 
are  not  certainly  entitled.  As  the 
ipicstion  cannot  be  more  properly  in¬ 
vestigated  than  in  the  treating  of  the 
genius  of  Cow'ley,  1  shall  attempt  to 
place  it  in  the  clearest  possible  light. 

Before  we  can  venture  to  resolve 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  want  of  natural 
feeling  which  characterizes  the  wri¬ 
ters,  and  particularly  the  poets  who 
flourisheil  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  placed 
midway  betw'een  the  extremes  of  the 
state  ot  nature  and  that  of  the  most 
polished  refinement;  for  if  it  arose 
from  any  other  cause,  our  present 
enquiry  would  be  vain,  for  we  should 
not  only  be  tracing  an  effect  to  a 
wrong  cause,  but  all  our  arguments 
w'ould  be  necessarily  erroneous,  as 
they  would  be  formed  on  an  errone¬ 
ous  assumption.  If  the  want  of 


lly  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two; 

Snell  and  so  many  I’ll  repay, 

As  shall  themselves  make  winds  to 
get  to  you ! ! ! 

'riiis  disgusting  hyperbole  is  still 
more  tolerable  than  the  following 
description  of  ardent  allection  : — 

The  fate  of  Lgypt  I  sustain, 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 

From  clouds  which  in  tlie  head  appear; 
Rut  all  my  too-much  moisture  owe 
To  overilowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley  has  devoted  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  his  muse  to  the  charms  of 
woman  ;  hot  no  poet  was  W’orse  cal¬ 
culated  to  praise  her  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  would  secure  her  esteem. 
Indeed,  the  woman  who  would  not 
spurn  his  compliments,  and  hunt 
him  from  her  society,  must  have 
been  as  destitute  of  true  feeling,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  natural  feeling, 
as  lie  was  himself.  Every  man\ 
expericiiee  informs  him,  that  the 
real  beauties  of  objects  fall  infinitely 
short  of  those  which  imagination 
“  leails  forth ;”  but  how  ill-timed, 
how  cold,  how  insipid,  how  unpoetic, 
how  unphilosophic,  how  contrary  to 
every  precept  of  delicacy,  to  every 
feeling  of  n;iture,  to  apply  this  truth 
to  the  beloved  object  of  our  affec¬ 
tions.  Yet  (,’ow’ley  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  to  compliment  his  mistress  on 
charms,  which,  according  to  his  me¬ 
taphysical  and  unimpassioned  feel¬ 
ings,  could  not  properly  belong  to 
her.  In  fact,  the  following  fines 
evidently  tell  her,  that  his  attach¬ 
ment  is  not  credited  by  any  charms 
which  she  actually  possesses,  hut  by 
those  whicli  are  hgiired  in  Ids  own 
imagination,  than  which,  we  cannot 
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natural  fooling^  in  the  poets  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century  resulted  from  the 
sta^e  which  they  had  n^ached  in  the 
career  of  f science,  the  same  cause 
iniist  hare  produced  the  same  eflfect  in 
all  countries;  ami,  wherever  science 
has  traversed  half  her  course,  we  shall 
find  the  predominance  of  art  and  the 
extention  of  nature  characterize  the 
|HK*try  of  the  a^e.  The  thin^  to  he 
ascertained  then  is,  whether  this  be 
a  fact  or  not :  whether  the  poetry  of 
every  country  present  the  same  as¬ 
pect  in  the  same  sta^eof  intellectual 
improvement  1  believe  it  reuuires 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  witii  the 
liistoryot  literature  to  discover,  that 
the  fact  is  what  1  have  stated  it  to 
Ik*,  and  that  every  nation  is  more  or 
less  under  the  dominion  of  art,  by 
which  1  here  mean  false  feeling  and 
false  perceptions  of  beauty,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  more  or  less  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  middle  sta^e  in  the 
inarch  of  intellect.  We  find  that  the 
eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  savages 
is  always  natural,  and  frequently 
sublime,  though  they  stddoin  evince 
either  delicacy  or  rennement.  What 
writer  is  more  sublime  than  the  savage 
Ossian:  he  has  even  more  delicacy 
than  Cowley  and  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries:  but  indet'd  there  is  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  has  too 
much  delicacy  for  a  savage,  and  that 
he  Gives  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  amiable  attribute  to  the  mistaken 
generosity  of  his  translator.  Hut  if 
natural  feeling  be  characteristic  of 
the  savage  state,  we  find  it  is  equally 
so  of  the  state  of  extreme  refinement. 
The  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  De¬ 
mosthenes  were  natural  and  sublime, 
while  it  was  polished  and  refined  to 
the  last  degree :  they  aimed  at  no 
false  beauties ; — they  endeavoured  to 
excite  no  false  emotions  in  the  minds 
of  their  auditors.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and 
Horace:  their  feelings  were  at  once 
natural  and  refined.  Hut  when  we 
come  to  the  middle  state,  how  woe¬ 
fully  is  the  scene  reversal.  Of  this 
we  nee<l  no  other  instance  than  the 
literature  of  the  middle  age.  To  the 
writers  of  this  time,  may  be  applied 
what  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Cowley 
and  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
cannot  be  said  tci  have  imitated  any 
thing ;  they  neither  copied  nature 
nor  life ;  neither  painted  the  forms 
of  mattei,  nor  represented  the  ope¬ 


rations  of  intellect.  Their  thoughts 
arc  often  new,  but  seldom  natural ; 
they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
theyiust;  and  the  reader,  far  from 
wondering  that  he  missid  them,  won¬ 
ders  more  frequently  by  what  per¬ 
verseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found.  Their  courtship  ivas  void  of 
fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of 
sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only  to  say 
what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before.” 

The  character,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
liere  gives  of  the  wTiters  who  Hoii- 
risheu  in  Hngland  at  the  commeiK-e- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
the  character  of  the  writers  of  every 
country  in  the*  middle  stage  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  though  the  Doctor  treats 
at  considerable  length  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  features,  which  characterize  the 
poetry  of  this  class  of  writers;  though 
lie  shews  them  destitute  of  all  true 
feeling,  he  assigns  no  reason  for  'so 
remarKablc  a  feature  in  the  poetry 
of  the  age.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  one, 
ivho  has  the  ambition  of  coininiini- 
cating  to  writing  his  own  unculti¬ 
vated  ideas,  indites  them  exactly  as 
they  arise  in  his  mind,  without  art, 
order,  or  inversion.  The  more  any 
writer  neglects  authority,  communes 
with  his  own  mind  alone,  and  ne¬ 
glects  the  information  which  he 
might  have  derivcil  from  others,  the 
more  he  pursues  this  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Ot  this  Montaigne  is  a  noted 
instance  No  writer  neglected  more 
or  perhaps  despised  more  the  aid, 
which  he  might  have  acquired  from 
others.  He  always  thought  for  him¬ 
self,  and  communicated  every  thought 
to  paper  in  the  order  of  priority. 
“  First  come  first  serve,”  was  always 
his  motto,  and  therefore  the  first 
thought,  that  occurred  to  him,  was 
the  first  he  wrote  down  without 
waiting  to  examine  wdiether  the  pro¬ 
position  it  .contained  was  liable  to 
any  exceptions.  Accordingly  he  is 
perpetually  raising  objections  to  his 
own  arguments,  because  he  did  not 
perceive  the  objection  when  he  first 
advanced  the  argument ;  but  having 
once  advanced  it,  he  suffered  it  to 
remain,  and  brings  forward  his  ob¬ 
jection  afterward,  the  moment  he 
perceives  it.  Hence  Montaigne  is 
all  nature,  because  he  never  consults 
any  other  authority  than  his  own 
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immediate  feelings,  and  this  is  iden¬ 
tically  the  reason,  if  1  mistake  not, 
why  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
savat^es  are  always  natural.  They 
always  write  and  speak  as  they  feel ; 
or,  more  properly,  they  cannot  write 
otherwise,  because  they  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  consult,  "fhev  have  no 
literary  guides,  no  critical  monitors, 
no  principles,  systems,  or  theories 
<»f  elegance  ana  propriety.  They 
are  therefore  entirely  their  ow'ii 
teachers  and  directors,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  they  can  write  otherwise 
than  what  their  ow'ii  feelings  dictate. 
Xow  as  every  feeling  that  is  actually 
felt  is  a  natural  feeling,  (for  if  it 
were  otherwise  it  could  not  be  felt,) 
the  expression  of  these  feelings  must 
always  be  natural,  and  it  is  therefore 
in  a  manner  impossible  for  men  in  a 
state  of  nature  to  write  or  s{)eak  but 
what  is  natural.  It  is  true  indeed 
there  is  a  grossness  frequently  in 
what  they  say  which  shocks  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  more  refined  feelings,  but 
this  IS  no  argument  of  its  being  un¬ 
natural,  for  it  was  natural  to  them, 
though  it  is  not  so  to  ns,  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  recognize  it  as  such.  Man 
is  altogether  tlie  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  so  consequently  are  his 
feelings.  The  feelings  therefore 
w  hich  are  natural  to  him  at  one  time 
are  not  natural  at  another,  though 
he  perceives  they  w’ould  lie  natural 
if  he  were  placed  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  liave  naturally 
excited  them.  We  therefore  recog¬ 
nize  the  real  feelings  of  nature  in 
the  productions  of  the  rude  unculti¬ 
vated  mind,  though  such  feelings 
are  no  longer  agreeable  to  ourselves 
because  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
propriety,  which  is  in  fact  all  that 
iiistiiiguishes  the  savage  from  the 
courtier,  insensibly  generates  other 
feelings  which  become  as  natural  to 
us  as  those  which  nature  herself  ori¬ 
ginally  gave  us.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  we  take  our  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  state  of  nature,  and 
seek  to  enrich  our  minds  with  the 
knowledge  of  others.  If  we  can 
make  the  knowledge  of  others  pro¬ 
perly  our  own,  it  we  believe  that 
the  truths  which  they  communicate 
to  us  are  truths,  not  because  they 
have  taught  them  to  us,  but  because 
we  perceive,  on  examining  them 
ourselves,  that  they  arc  true,  if  wc 
can  perceive  w’here  our  authorities 


are  wrong,  and  where  tliey  are  right, 
and  follow  them  no  farther  than  this 
perception  leads  us,  we  are  then  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  state  of  nature,  because 
ultimately  we  have  no  guide  or  au¬ 
thority  but  ourselves,  ami  the  con¬ 
sultation  w'hich  we  hold  with  our 
own  feelings  and  understanding. 
It  is  evident,  at  tlie  same  time,  that 
we  cannot  reach  this  height,  and  be 
perfectly  qualified  to  judge  how  far 
every  tning  commiinicated  to  us  is 
right  or  wTong,  until  science  and 
literature  have  reached  their  utmost 
height,  because,  until  then,  we  have 
not  all  the  aids  and  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth  of  every  proposi¬ 
tion,  theory,  and  system,  to  which 
our  assent  may  be  required.  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  for  any 
thing  that  W'e  can  discover  to  the 
contrary,  because  the  means  of  dis¬ 
covery  are  not  placed  within  our 
reach,  while  science  herself  is  em¬ 
ployed,  as  we  are,  in  exploring  ami 
investigating  the  nature  of  things, 
and  even  the  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  this  nature  can  he  discovered. 
Hut  when  science  has  readied  her 
utmost  height,  she  places  within  our 
reach  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
is  demonstratively  true,  what  is  con¬ 
jectural,  and  the  degrees  of  proba¬ 
bility  on  which  conjecture  isfoundeil, 
what  is  merely  possible,  and,  lastly, 
what  is  purely  ideal.  'I'he  moment 
we  arc  enabled  to  ascertain  all  this, 
we  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of 
authority,  because  we  have  the  same 
means  of  ascertaining,  whether  what 
they  teach  us  be  true  that  they  had 
themselves,  and,  consequently,  we 
revert  back  to  the  state  of  nature. 
We  are  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  others,  except  so  far  as 
this  authority  quadrates  with  our 
owm  feelings  and  perceptions  of 
things ;  and,  therefore,  we  stand 
exactly  upon  the  same  ground  with 
the  natural  poet  and  orator,  whose 
effusions  are  always  the  emanations 
of  his  own  mind  and  feelings,  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  feelings  or  authority 
which  he  could  possmly  consult. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  state  of 
nature,  and  that  in  which  science 
has  reached  her  last  perfeetkm,  are, 
so  far  as  regards  natural  feeling, 
exactly  the  same;  and  therefore  w’e 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
why  Cicero  and  IKmiosthenes  arc,  as 
natural  orators,  as  the  savage  thief 
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who  animaten  his  followers  to  dwils 
«if  heroism,  and  inspires  them  with 
the  most  perfect  rontempt  for  death, 
and  all  the  ima|fes  of  horror  whleli 
ftdiow  in  its  train.  If  it  should  he 
said  that  the  eloquence  of  the  sa< 
va^e  chief  is  not  true  or  natural 
eloquence,  I  reply  that  the  enthusi* 
asm  which  he  excites  in  his  follow* 
ers  proves  it  t«)  he  elo<]uence  of  the 
very  first  order,  la'cause  the  highest 
aim  of  oratory  is  to  persuade,  and 
he  who  persuades  us  to  face  danger 
in  all  its  terrifying  and  appalling  as* 
|>ect8  must  certainly  he  of  all  other 
men  best  acquainteu  with  the  art  of 
|>ersuading.  To  maintain  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  savage  chief  cannot 
be  natural,  lu'cause  he  iloes  not  ad* 
dress  his  followers  with  that  force 
of  argument  which  Cicero  was 
ohligeil  to  use  in  addressing  a  Ko* 
man  audience,  w'ould  be,  to  maintain 
W'hat  is  in  itself  not  less  unnatural 
than  it  is  absurd. 

The  moment  how’ever  we  go  one 
step  beyond  the  state  of  nature,  the 
human  faculties  present  us  with  an 
aspiH’t  totally  ditferent  fnnn  either 
the  state  of  nature  or  that  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Jiy  perfect  knowledge  1  do 
not  mean  that  perfectahility  of  hu¬ 
man  reason  which  Madame  de  Stacl 
so  strenuously  advocates,  because 
this  is  a  perfectability  which  I  have 
sliew’U  in  my  “  Kssay  on  Taste,”  to  be 
ilaced  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of 
luinan  attainment.  1  mean,  there¬ 
fore,  by  perfect  knowledge,  only  that 
perfection  of  knowledge  of  which 
the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties 
are  capable.  Keeping  this  iilea  of 
])erfection  in  view,  1  say,  that  the 
moment  we  advance  one  step  beyond 
the  state  of  nature,  we  enter  into  a 
new  world  where  all  our  faculties 
are  enchained,  and  wdiere  it  is  im- 
|M>ssible  w'e  can  display  a  perfect 
freedom  of  opinions.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  we  are  thenceforth,  neces¬ 
sarily  obliged  to  look  up  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  others.  We  acknowleilge 
at  once  that  we  are  no  longer  (pia- 
litied  to  judge  for  ouselves,  that  na¬ 
ture  is  not  sutheient  to  direct  us, 
and  that  to  attain  to  higher  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  la^'oine  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  acquirements  of 
others.  The  moment  we  adopt  this 
creed,  w’c  necessarily  abandon  all 
confidence  in  ourselves,  and  we  view 
every  object  through  the  s|uvulum 
of  others.  We  either  Itelieve  that 


they  are  right,  or  if  we  reject  their 
opinion,  we  are  apt  to  go  into  the 
extreme  of  scepticism,  and  to  susp»*ct 
that  there  is  no  certainty  in  human 
knowledge.  It  is  impossihle,  how’¬ 
ever,  that  we  can  become  complete 
sceptics  in  the  infancy  of  science, 
liecaiise  we  are  every  day  discover¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  elfei  ts,  and  tln^  re- 
sohition  of  problems  of  w  hich  we 
were  ignorant  the  day  before;  anil 
we  very  justly  conclude,  that  if  we 
cannot  understand  what  is  taught 
hy  others,  or  even  if  it  appear  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves,  and  w'e 
expect  that  when  we  enlarge  our 
views,  and  extend  our  enquiries  far¬ 
ther,  we  shall  perceive  them  as  clear¬ 
ly  as  we  do  the  truth  which  we  dis- 
coveri'd  to  day,  hut  of  which  w’e 
were  yesterday  perfectly  ignorant. 
A  nation  must  therefore  Iv  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  state  of  nature,  and 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  last 
stage  of  human  knowledge  before 
it  can  generate  sceptics.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  periods,  W'C  are  completely 
the  slaves  of  authority.  The  mere 
light  of  nature  cannot  enable  us  to 
iletermine  wdiether  what  w’e  are 
taught  be  true  or  false  for  tbe  rea¬ 
sons  which  1  have  already  assigned, 
and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  devour 
greeilily  whatever  is  sanctioned  hy 
the  authority  of  others.  Hence  it 
is  that  W’e  seldom  venture  to  think 
for  ourselves,  because  every  day 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  folly 
of  our  own  opinions,  with  a  clear 
perception  of  things  which  we  could 
not  understand  before,  and  with  the 
diHiciilties  which  we  have  yet  to 
surmount  before  we  are  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  We  are 
therefore  apt  to  believe  implicitly 
w  hatever  we  are  taught,  and  make 
no  distinction  betw'een  truth  and 
error,  provided  w’e  have  as  good  au¬ 
thority  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  view 
every  thing  through  the  medium  of 
authority,  that  we  feel  and  think  as 
others  leel  and  think  for  us,  and 
that  W'e  suspect  our  own  feelings 
tow’ards  the  close  of  life,  withdraw’ii 
from  the  gay  illusions  of  society, — 
and  opinions  whenever  we  find  them 
at  variance  with  those  of  persons 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  reve¬ 
rencing  as  our  guardians  and  di¬ 
rectors. 

(To  hr  continued. J 
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Jflcrn  iiher  unsrr  nrasmische  aus- 
sprftvhc  drs  A  Itf/rifvfttschen : — A  view 
of  oiir  proininri.Ttion  of  the  ancient 
CirceK',  called  Krasitiian.  By  M, 
yddlinf/er,  Vienna. 

I1ic  Hubjcct  of  the  present  work  is 
a  proof,  that  the  Cermuns  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  (lay  are  more  eager  of  grasping 
at  what  is  curious,  than  of  aiming  at 
what  is  useful.  The  rage  in  (aeruiany 
seems  to  bo  for  subjects  inexplicable  in 
their  nature,  and  which,  if  resolved, 
would  leave  us  no  wiser  than  we  were 
before.  It  matters  little  how  the  Greeks 
pronounced  their  vowels  and  dipthongs, 
provided  we  agree  in  pronouncing  them 
in  the  most  harmonious  manner,  or  at 
least  in  that  manner  which  seems  most 
agreeable  to  our  car ;  for  as  there  can 
be  no  abstract  harmony,  all  sounds  arc 
harmonious  that  seem  to  be  so.  If,  tlicn, 
we  be  satisfied  with  our  own  mode  of 
pronouncing  Greek, — and  if  we  were 
nut  we  should  not  have  adopted  it,— > 
what  avails  it  to  know  how  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  original  framers  of  it  ? 
.Sounds,  indeed,  excite  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  sensations,  and  therefore 
we  should  prefer  the  former  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  languages;  but  between  two 
agreeable  sounds,  it  mutters  not  which 
we  take,  because  neither  of  them  con¬ 
veys  any  meaning  to  the  mind,  antece¬ 
dent  to  convention,  and  therefore  one 
will  suit  our  purpose  as  well  as  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  room  for  choice 
where  the  harmony  of  sound  is  equal. 
When,  therefore,  we  admire  a  certain 
passage  in  Homer,  according  to  our 
manner  of  reading  it — and  when  the 
natives  of  Corfu  or  Zante  admire  it 
equally,  though  they  pronounce  and 
read  it  differently,— 4111  d  when  we  ac¬ 
cuse  them,  and  they  accuse  us  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  language  of  Homer, 
barbarous  and  corrupt  sounds,  we 
bring  charges  against  each  other  which 


neither  of  ns  understands.  Sound  ean- 
not  be  corrupted,  for  it  is  not  eompoHcd 
of  parts;  and  therefore  the  separating 
or  vitiating  principle  cannot  art  upon 
it.  A  corrupt  sound  can,  therefore, 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  disagreeable 
sound,  or  a  sound  void  of  harmony. 
How  absurd  is  it  then,  to  accuse  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Zante  with  using  iiihar- 
iiionious  sounds,  for  if  they  up|)car  har¬ 
monious  to  them,  tiiey  must  be  so,  bow- 
ever  harsh  and  grating  they  may  be  to 
us.  Perhaps,  if  their  cars  were  more 
exquisitely  attuned  to  musical  expres¬ 
sion,  they  would  find  our  pronunciation 
of  Greek  more  musical  than  their  own  ; 
but  while  they  want  this  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation,  our  sounds  may  offend  them, 
and  consequently  possess  no  harmony 
so  fur  as  regards  them.  Whatever 
pleases  the  ear  of  any  individual  is 
harmony  to  him,  howevef  grating  it 
may  be  to  the  ear  of  another.  If  wc 
could  prove  the  existence  of  an  harmo¬ 
nious  sound  without  recurring  to  the 
car  at  all,  we  might  then  indeed  deter¬ 
mine  whose  pronunciation  is  the  most 
harmonious,  but  surely  if  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  an  harmonious  sound  but  by 
our  ear,  and  if  we  can  assign  no  reason 
why  it  produces  the  agreeable  effect, 
no  man  can  pretend  to  make  his  own 
ear  a  standard  for  that  of  another.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  musical  sound  in  nature, 
is  discord  compared  to  the  music  of 
less  materialized  beings  than  man.  A 
Trench  critic,  treating  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  makes  the  following  judicious 
reflections. 

“  The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
has  excited  no  inconsiderable  dispute 
among  the  learned ;  but  after  all  that 
has  been  advanced  concerning  the  va¬ 
lue  of  letters,  we  now  remain  where 
we  set  out,  and  are  as  wise  as  if  the 
question  bad  never  been  agitated :  and 
the  most  elegant  of  languages  no  longer 
speaks  but  to  our  eyes,  and  offers  to  the 
ear  but  contested  sounds.  M.  Neidlinger 
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li.iH  OIK'  oiiiiiioii  inoiv  into 

till'  hji.tiict';  it  is  '***  lioulit,  jiitli* 

<  ioiiH  and  rcaxtii.ildi*  \  hut  it  i^  still 
only  an  opinion,  and  will  i  vor  rt'inain 
so;  and  thoip'h  ho  tinds  hoih  partios 
in  orror,  ho  has  nut  lu'lpod  in  tho  loast 
to  dotormiiio  tho  coiitrovorsy.  'I'ho  oh- 
sorvations  uf  loarnod  inon  aro  always 
of  litllo  \alno  whon  opposod  to  tho 
^rraniniar  of  a  pooplo.  !M.  Noiillinijor 
aoknowlod'4;os  that  wo  may  havo  adopt- 
«‘d  an  orroiiooiis  pronniioiatioii  of  tho 
fiiphtoii'^.  Ho  slu'WH  that  sinoo  tho 
Hoouiid  t'ontnry,  fi  and  oi  had  lost  thoir 
(|nalily  as  dipthonp^,  und  bocanie  siin- 
|do  vowol  sounds  :  in  Kiipport  of  this 
(»pinion,ho  cites  a  passa);c  from  Sloboo ; 
blit  why  has  ho  tiot  cited  a  passai'c  still 
nioi'o  ancient,  1  mean  that  of  tho  orach', 
ri'Iatod  by  'I'hncydidos,  in  his  st'cond 
book,  chap,  ht,  tho  entire  ainbit^nity  of 
which  rests  on  tho  pronuciation  of  tho 
dipthonyf  oi.  'I'hc  Athenians,  atliicted 
by  a  |M'stilonco, rocolloctcd  a  pii'diction 
whicli  thoir  fathers  had  reported  former¬ 
ly;— Aoipiocoi;  TToXtfiOij  kuti  \oifior 
iifi  oi»r*p.  As  in  the  pronunciation 
pestilence,  does  not  diti'or  from  Xi/ioe, 
tho  sconri^o  which  throatonod  them  was 
not  anticipated,  till  its  ctl'octs  wore  pro- 
vionsly  fell.  It  is  certain,  that,  anion^ 
tho  ancient  (iroeks,  oI  was  prononncod  i. 
Hut  1  will  readily  say  with  one  of  onr 
most  loaincd  llelh'nists, ///r/nAjr  tovtu  ! 
this  loiter,  i;,  which  is  tho  principal 
point  of  dittienity  in  (iroek  pronun¬ 
ciation,  has  been  disputed  with  such 
acrimony,  that  tlioro  has  been  Khu  isls 
and  ttm  isfi  ;  ns  there  have  been  .lan- 
Konists  and  !MoIinists.  What  seems  to 
',xivo  the  victory  to  the  partisans  of  tho 
I'nisinian  pronunciation  is,  a  passa<,;o 
from  l*lato,  and  another  from  'rcronce: 
tho  former  proves  that  this  letter  r///,  i;, 
has  boon  intended  to  streny;lhen  eyi.v/- 
/oii,as  omn/a  has  boon  to  p.rolon'^  (mi¬ 
cron.  Tho  second  prov  es  that  tho  sound 
of  both  was  preserved  in  the  now  let¬ 
ter.  'The  passa;;es  are  these; — IMato 
K;iys,  t)o  yop  i;  itWit  t  to 

TToXuioi'',  and  Terence,  l.iteram  nam- 
ipio  K  videmns  esse  ad  tyro  proxiinam, 
sient  o  ct  <j  vidontur  esse  vicina'  sihi. 
'rempornm  uiomeuta  distant,  non  suiii 
iiativ  itas." 

yoten  zu  cini^’cn  CescIilvJttschrci- 
furn  det  dcntschm  Mittelaltcrs  : — 
Notes  on  .some  of  llie  (ierinan  His¬ 
torians  of  tlie  Middle  A^’es.  Hy 
A.  C.  ^Vedt'fiind,  Svo.  Ilanibnri^li, 
I  >21. 

low  nations  have,  fi>r  a  considerable 
lime  past,  evinced  luoie  zeal  and  in¬ 


dustry  than  thefiermans,  in  olnciilatin;; 
historic  f.iets,  and  fixin;;lhe  chnnuiloe'y 
of  doubtful  events,  particularly  those  of 
the  middle  ;i|4;os.  'I'hat  this  is  tho  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  ami  not  confined  to  tho 
curiosity  of  a  few  untiipiarios,  appears 
evident  from  tho  jntorcst,  whiih  the 
public  atithoritios  -take  in  promoting 
this  species  of  know  b'd'^fo.  How  far 
tl’.is  7.eal,  Itowovt'r,  may  tt'iul  to  pro 
mot  I'  tho  ends  of  science,  appears  to  us 
(»f  :t  i|ucstiunable  nature.  'I'he  know 
le»l'.^i'  of  ovi'ut'.  is  «if  litllo  impitrlama', 
unless  it  niaUo  us  wiser  or  bettor;  but 
iioitlier  wisdom  nor  virtue  is  promoted 
by  knowing  when  events  look  plata'. 
If  history  had  inorely  informed  ns,  that 
the  Komans  were  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Cannic,  and  that  the  cn^:;i;remcnt  took 
place  on  a  cciiaiii  tlay,  in  a  certain  year, 
wlmt  advantap:e  ctnild  wa*  derive  fiami 
this  abstract  infurination  'I'o  tell  ns 
that  a  battle  was  fouu;ht,and  the  weaker 
parly  ovi'ieome,  is  only  to  tell  us,  that 
|>ower  prevails  over  weakness.  Tin' 
information,  therefore,  can  serv»'  only 
those,  if  any  such  there  In',  who  are 
i^;noranl  of  llu'  fret.  I»ut  to  tell  ns 
that  it  was  fouj^ht  on  a  certain  day, 
adds  still  less  to  our  experience,  and 
can  only  uratify  an  idle  curiosity.  'I’he 
ease,  however,  is  vlitb'reni  when  we  are 
told,  that  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  lost  by  the  rashness  of  one 
j^^eneral,  who  would  have  been  all  saved, 
had  they  been  guided  by  the  w  isdom  of 
another.  It  is  not,  then,  tin' event  which 
takes  place,  much  less  the  time  in  which 
it  takes  place,  that  interests  ns,  or  at 
least  that  slnnild  interest  ns,  but  the 
canst's  by  which  it  ishronj^ht  about.  It 
is  this  knowletly^e  which  the  wist?  man 
seeks  after:  the  fool  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  tell  the  date  of  the  event. 

JS  i.si  iitili  t  v/  nuod  fneias,  xtullu  tst  p^loria 

!M.  Wedekind,  however,  thonyfh  he 
attaches  more  importance  to  dates  than 
we  do,  and  has,  conse(}ucnlly,  e.xeiied 
more  dire4:ence  in  ascertainin'^  them, 
than  we  think  them  worthy  of,  has  still 
directed  his  attention  to  more  useful 
purposes,  lb'  has  corrected  inatiy  j;i*o- 
^raphical  errors,  and  pointed  out,  with 
tjrc.it  precision,  many  places  which 
have  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
known.  'I  he  author  throws  considera¬ 
ble  li;;hl  on  the  ij^enealo'^fy  of  the  honsi? 
of  Saxe,  and  on  its  alliance  vvithC'harle- 
ina;;ne.  The  dilipfence  which  he  has 
exercised  in  elucidating  the  obscure, 
and  explodin'^'  the  fabulous,  has  neces¬ 
sarily  enabled  him  to  correct  many 
popular  errors,  and  even  to  trace  them 
to  their  source.  He  consi|>:ns,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Jouda,  a  priiiceis  of  Hungry, 
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to  llic  rnm.iiici'y  and  shows, 

that  slio  owod  hor  iiiiat;:iiiai‘y  oxisioiu'o 
to  a  I'also  l.aliii  •ronotivo  oaso. — i)n  iht* 
wholo,  it  may  ho  sai«l,  that  it  his  work 
l»o  not  one  of  ihoso  which  expands  tlio 
mind  l)y  tho  Mights  of  useful  soienet*,  at 
least  it  is  well  ealoulaled  to  jjratifv 
eiiriosily*  and  to  unheiid  the  mind  from 
tlie  toil  ol  active  pursuits,  and  severer 
Studies. 

Pimlnrus  Wtrhe  :  —  a  Metrical 
'rraiislatitui  of  the  Works  td*  IMiidar, 
witli  file  orii^iiial  'I'exts  and  \«>tes. 
Ily  7/.  Tlticrsvli.  2  v«*!s.  royal 
Lelpsick. 

'I'his  is  the  first  lime  the  works  of  the 
most  dillieult  of  the  (JrtM'k  poets,  with 
the  tra;rineiits,  have  been  completely 
translated  into  tierman  verse  of  the 
same  iiu‘tre  with  the  ori<;inal.  M. 
'I’hiiTseh  has  completed  this  bohl  uii- 
dertakiii'^'  in  a  manner  that  does  him 
!:;reat  crcilit.  'I’he  translation  is  faith- 
lal  ;  and  althou’^h  the  original  is  ren- 
der»*d  vi*rse  f«>r  verso,  yet  iiothiut' 
smMiis  for<ed,  and  the  (ireek  text  is 
eonformahle  to  tin'  best  c<lilions.  The 
introduction  treats  of  (iroek  music,  and 
of  the  author  td’ •l*iiular’s  verse;  and 
explains  the  subject  and  occasion  upon 
which  each  oile  was  written.  'I’he 
author  treats  ifenorally  of  the  ori'^iii  of 
dramatic  poetry  at  Athens,  and  coii- 
eludcs  with  a  chronoloj^ical  table  of 
I’iudai’s  poems. 

Dillc  Uivolnziouid'Jlalia^  \‘C. :  — 
Of  fin*  Uevoliitioiis  of  Italy.  Jly 
<\  Drnina^  with  the  iiiipiildisheil 
aihlitioiis  and  corrections  of  the  Au- 
tlior.  vids.  tivo.  Milan. 

'I'hc  continuation  of  the  Itcvolutiuns 
of  Italy,  trom  1713  to  171)2,  uinler  the 
title  of  Modern  Italy,"  appeared  full 
of  errors.  'I'hc  author  undertook  to 
correct  them  by  a  copy  of  the  edition, 
published  at  Venice  in  17P3.  lie  uc- 
c»>rdinu:ly  retouched  the  entire  of  his 
**  Ke volutions."  After  his  death,  this 
corrected  and  improved  copy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  (jiuseppe  Micali,  known 
by  his  History  of  Italy  before  the 
lioiniuion  of  the  Homans."  'I'he  typo- 
t>iaphic  society  of  Italian  classics  liap- 
|>ily  sneeceded  in  ^aiuins:  possession  of 
(his  valuable  compilation,  and  hare 
published  it  with  great  accuracy  uud 
correct  ness. 
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Sdffffio  siiUc  .IriOMi,  N:c. —  .An 
ICssay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
rrancesco  (iuii't'i.irdini,  hy  Professor 
Hiovanni  Kosini.  ^v^».  Pisa. 

'I  he  object  of  Kosini  in  this  work  is, 
to  make  us  acipiainted  with  the  life, 
studies,  and  writiu«4fs  of  this  celehrntetl 
author;  and  we  cannot  refuse  him  the 
eretlii  «d'e\incing  iud;;meut  and  impar¬ 
tiality  in  the  e\(*eu(ion  of  it.  Ciuicci- 
ardini  nourished  in  Italy  when  it  was 
the  scene  of  important  political  occur¬ 
rences,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  lite¬ 
rary  productions.  His  Italian  history 
of  tlie  principal  evcniH  of  his  own  time 
is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  but  he 
has  been  aet'iised,  nor  does  Kosini  deny 
the  charge,  of  entertaining  sentiments 
unfavourable  to  liberty.  He  admits 
that  he  was  infected  with  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  that  characterized  his  age, 
and  how  few  writers  have  triumphed 
over  its  intiuenco!  He  adopted  that 
dangerous  maxim  of  Machiavel,  that 
whatever  is  useful  and  happily  executed 
is  always  just  and  reasonable;  and  this 
maxim  had  no  inconsiderable  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  his  life  and  writings.  Ko- 
siui,  however,  maintains,  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  despotism,  though  no  ad¬ 
vocate  for  popular  administratioii ;  uud 
that  in  all  his  vicissitudes,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  firmness  and 
consihtciiey  of  character.  He  likewise 
tak»‘s  <ron>»i<ler.d)le  pains  in  shewing 
the  merits  of  Ids  history,  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  him  from  some  nntounded  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  his 
cliaracter  and  his  impartiality  as  a 
writer.  It  is  mournful  to  reflect,  that 
a  writer  who  had  been  ecpially  caress¬ 
ed  by  the  court  of  Rome  atid  the  house 
of  .Medicis,  should  be  finally  abandoned 
by  both,  and  suH'ered  to  conclude  his 
days  in  privation  and  misery  :  and  if 
we  may  believe  Legni,  whose  fidelity 
as  an  historian  has  been  seldom  ipies- 
tioned,  he  died  at  length  by  poison. 

L'ltalia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Ro¬ 
mani : —  Italy  before  the  doiniiiatioii 
of  the  lloiiians.  liy  Joseph  Micali, 
Second  edition,  1  vols.  Svo. 

The  present  work  is  the  history  of  a 
people- that  had  no  historiuns  of  their 
own ;  and  though  it  procured  for  the 
author  one  of  the  decennial  prizes  hi- 
stituted  by  the  rrcnch  goveriimcut  iu 
Italy,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  taUiit 
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nor  inilubtry  can  ciit*uro  hucciim*  in  hi?*- 
loric  rcHfarch<‘H,or  hhcd  over  tlic  HccneH 
of  othrr  day*  that  informiiip  liijht  which 
can  alone  fr>vc  them  iiitercht  and  im¬ 
portance,  without  un  acoe*tt  to  original 
tiocunients ;  and  where  no  such  docti- 
nirntn  cxiiit,  where  the  pnidic  eveiitn 
:uid  traiiHuctiouH  of  a  country  are  left 
unrecorded,  iuid  MutVored  to  Hluinher  in 
ohlivion,  the  historian  who  s('eW^«  to 
explore  them  after  a  lapse  of  two  thoit- 
tciiid  year*  inusl  frc<piently  wander 
throu^rh  the  romantic  abodes  of  fancied 
events  and  iina;;iuary  lieroes,  without 
a  jjuide  to  direct  him  to  the  retreats  of 
certainty.  liattles  will  he  won  that 
never  were  fom^ht,  and  warriors  will 
1»c  slain  that  never  existed.  The  au¬ 
thor  imleeJ  collects  with  indefatigable 
industry  whatever  could  be  ^'leaned 
from  the  Ctreek  and  Koman  historians; 
but  tliis  afforded  but  scanty  materials, 
as  these  historians  never  sj)oke  of  them 
but  incidentally,  and  were  but  little 
acquainted  with  their  local  history.  !M. 
IMicali  himself  fre»juently  convicts  them 
of  erroiKMuis  relations,  and  proves  the 
fabulous  character  of  many  of  their 
accounts;  but  after  explodiup^  these 
poetic  dreams,  he  is  unable  to  unveil  to 
us  the  truth  which  out^lit  to  replace 
them,  lie  leads  us  to  doubt,  or  to  in¬ 
credulity,  relative  to  the  ijreater  part 
of  the  traditions  which  others  have  im¬ 
plicitly  received;  but  he  has  substitu¬ 
ted  nothing  for  them  but  n  void  which 
no  human  industry,  or  intellectual  pow- 
ers  will  ever  be  able  to  supply.  In 
making  tliest'  observations,  we  are  fur 
froiii  depreciating  the  talents  of  the 
author:  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot 
siifbciently  admire  the  vit^our  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  mind  that  reivrn  thronp;hout. 
\Vherever  he  has  authority  to  rest  upon, 
wherever  he  has  such  da/a  us  enable 
liiin  to  speak  as  a  critic,  and  without 
which  criticism  always  dwindles  into 
conjecture, he  ^^ives  soul  and  animation 
to  his  subject,  and  proves  himself  to 
be  what  he  is,  a  writer  of  the  first  or¬ 
der.  Hence  it  is,  that  his  account  of 
the  proy^ressof  the  Pythagorean  schools, 
and  of  the  revolutions  of  (.irecce  are 
read,  and  will  continue  to  be  read  with 
cncreasin^ interest.  His  reflections  on 
polities  and  political  economy  arc 
equally  profouml ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  under 
xvhich  the  author  laboured,  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  siiy,  that  there  is  no  work 
more  deservinjj  a  place  in  a  pfcneral 
library,  or  more  necessary  to  fill  up,  if 
not  eulircly,  at  least  paftially,  a  void 
w'hich  has  been  loin;  e\|H*rieneed  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  native  Itu- 
liaiw. 


(o/freioii,  \e. ; — A  SeUvtioii  of 
Prar^inents  in  the  I’astiliaii  Laii- 
^’•iia^^e,  (  olleeted  frotii  the  best  U’^ri- 
ters.  Madrid,  I >21. 

This  collection  contains  fraa;menfs  of 
the  jKiems  of  f Vrvaiites,  Mariana,  S4dis, 
Uuevedu,  Mendoza,  (fuevara,  Hranada, 
Leon,  and  Jovelanos,  who  are  the  most 
classical  writers  of  Spain,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  models  for  youth. 

Noticia  dt  los  Principalfs  Siiccesos 
occuridnsen  t'l(iohieniodeEspaiiayb<.v. 
— Also  in  I'reneb,  tinder  the  title  of — 
jy Appercu  dcs  Jxevuliitinns  snrvcnnts 
dans  Ic  (ionvcniejvnit  d' r'spn(fn(\  ^v, 
Ati  Account  of  the  Kevolutionsof  the 
Spanish  (iovernnient,  from  the  eom- 
inencenient  of  the  Insurreelion  ot 
l>flS,  to  the  Dissolution  of  thetlrdi- 
luiry  C’ortes  in  1>1 1.  >vo.  Paris. 

This  history  of  the  late  Revolnlions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish 
Chivcriiment,  the  production  of  a  .Spa¬ 
niard  resident  at  Paris,  lias  been  thoii;;bt 
worthy  of  a  translation  into  the  Prcncli 
laui;ua{;c.  The  events  that  led  to  this 
Uevolution  are  unknown  to  few.  llno- 
naparte,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  ofSe.ssioii, 
si;;aed  by  the. Spanish  Monarch,  claimed, 
in  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  ri^bt  of  Sove- 
ieii;nty  over  the  kin;;dom  of  Spain.— 
'I'lie  invadi'r  preseribetl  laws  to  if,  and 
e;ave  it  a  Kim;  from  his  ow  n  family.  It 
is  obvious,  that  this  Art  of  Session  con¬ 
veyed  no  virtual  l•i<;ht.  lluoiiupartc' 
mi;;ht,  indeed,  issue  his  manifestoes 
and  decrees,  but  they  could  j;ivc  him 
no  constitutional  authority  over  the 
country,  and  the  nation  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  the  best  means  of  redress 
which  her  situation  placed  within  her 
reach.  She  did,  indeed,  all  that  could 
be  done,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  slii; 
could  reasonably  anticipate,  consider¬ 
ing;  the  extraordinary  circiimstanees  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Deprived  of 
a  central  Hovennnent,  the  Pruviiiees 
rose  separately  in  arms,  and  formed 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  Jun¬ 
tos.  These  partial  insurrections  lea;;ued 
w  ith  each  other  by  depees ;  the  juntos 
were  hrou(;lit  to  act  in  unison  with  each 
other,  and  the  federal  system  united 
once  more  the  various  countries  which 
the  detlironemeiit  of  the  Monarch  had 
at  first  separated.  In  this  critical  siliia- 
tioii,  the  Juntos  formed  tiie  virtual 
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(Jovrrnincnt.  CVoatcd  by  the  will  of 
ilie  people,  they  were  p^uided  in  nil 
llieir  arts  by  thal  spirit  which  became 
the  Spaiiisii  nation  at  the  moiiient,  and 
were  the  sole  ort;an  by  which  this 
spirit  was  directed  in  its  career. 

This  natural  spirit,  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  made  them  instinctively 
|M*rceive  the  necessity  of  forminir  a 
eeiitre  of  action  or  of  pfovernment, 
instead  of  that  which  had  been  sub¬ 
verted  liy  usurpation;  but  in  order 
that  this  centre  of  action  mipfht  pre- 
MM've  the  real  spirit  of  its  institution, 
they  resolved,  tliat  it  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  deputies  from  the  juntos  of 
the  dillereut  provinces,  who,  by  a 
‘generous  sacrifice,  divested  themselves 
of  their  power  the  moment  they  had 
established  a  national  (■overnment.— 
'I'lu?  new  (lovernmcnt,  however,  was 
merely  provisional,  and  bound  to  pre.‘ 
pare  the  Om vocation  of  the  Cortes,  who 
alone  could  establisli  a  fixed  order  of 
thiiii;^. 

'I'he  central  junto, composed  of  thirty- 
six  deputies  of  the  provincial  juntos, 
re  united  in  ISOS,  at  Aranjiiez,  in  the 
midst  of  the  invasion.  Faithful  to  the 
dischar^^e  of  its  duties,  though  driven 
from  town  to  town,  it  directed  all  its 
attention  to  the  (’onvoeation  of  the 
C’ortes;  but  as  imperious  circumstances 
retpiired  the  utmost  promptitude  in  all 
measures  connecte<l  with  the  public 
safety,  it  substituted  a  Ketjeney,  com¬ 
posed  of  five  nie?ubers,  who  were  better 
tpialified  for  assuming  the  sole  direc¬ 
tion  of  thinp^s  in  such  a  critical  emer- 
tjeiicy.  'Fhd  Uepfcncy  did  not  yield  in 
patriotism  to  its  founders,  and  when 
driven  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
kinp^dom,  into  the  Isle  of  Leon,  they 
convened,  in  1810,  the  Cortes,  general 
and  extraordinary.  The  provinces  which 
still  remained  free  hastened  to  send 
their  deputies  to  Leon  ;  those  which 
were  under  the  lash  ot  the  invader, 
unanimously  appointed  the  representa¬ 
tives,  the  moment  they  were  freed  from 
the  yoke. 

In  1811,  the  Cortes  held  their  gene¬ 
ral  sessions  at  Cadi/,  with  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  of  estalilishiup;  a  new  (loverninent 
for  Spain.  This  constituent  assembly 
presented,  indeed,  an  august  spectacle, 
deliberating  with  the  wisdom  and  un¬ 
disturbed  calmness  of  an  ancient  senate, 
on  all  the  articles  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  while  the  Immbs  of  the  enemy 
were  Hyinp;’  over  their  heads.  Deeply 
impresseil  with  the  obli|;ation  imposed 
n|K)n  them,  of  consulting  not  only  for 
the  publii;  welfare  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries,  but  also  for  that  of  |>osterity, 
they  formed  that  eonstitutioiial  code 
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celebrated  ander  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitutitm  of  the  ('ortes  of  f'adiz. 

All  the  Sovereijfiis  of  I'urope,  who 
were  not  obliged  to  yield  to  the  in- 
tluence  of  Iluonapartr,  immediately 
recoi^uized  the  Constitution  of  the 
f’ortes.  Df  this  number  were, — the 
Infant  of  Portngi’al,  and  the  Kiiigw  of 
laip;land,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  'Fhe 
lanperor  of  Kussia  expressly  declared, 
in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
V.’eliki-Louki,  that  he  recotjnizcd  the 
Ici/iiimai'if  of  the  f’orfet,  ffencrul  and 
extraordinary^  as  veil  as  the  C’onsiitn- 
tiun^  decreed  and  sanctioned  by  that 
assembly. 

Mstablished  and  sancliooed  by  tlie 
b'^itimate  representativesofthcSpanisli 
nation,  accepted  by  the  people  and  re- 
cop^ni/ed  as  a  constitutional  act  by  fo- 
reij^n  powers,  the  constitution  of  181*2 
was  ublip;atory  throughout  all  Spain. 
The  Kinp^  returned  to  Spain  with  an  in¬ 
tention,  as  it  ap[>eared,  of  aeceptiiip: 
the  present  constitution;  but  beiii}' im¬ 
posed  upon  !»y  intrip^ue,  he  engajfed  in 
promotin;'  the  purposes  of  a  party.  This 
anti-national  intripfue  caused  Spain  to 
P^roan  for  six  years  under  the  dt'spotisni 
of  a  faction.  The  Kinp;^  could  not  |k>s- 
sibly  emaneipate  himself  from  the  cir¬ 
cle  which  this  servile  faction  bad  drawn 
orouiid  him  at  Valencia.  Whoever  he 
consulted  informed  him  that  .Spain 
si(rhed  after  the  establishment  of  the 
nncient  government.  The  faciion,  how¬ 
ever,  laboured  under  some  disrpiietude 
from  the  disposition  of  the  army,  until 
(General  Llio  was  fv'ained  over  to  their 
desipfiis.  From  this  moment  they  op<Mily 
avowed  their  audacity ;  troops  were 
sent  to  the  capital  to  disperse  the  (’ortes 
and  arrest  the  liberals.  The  decree, 
orderinpf  the  subversion  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  was  signed  and  prnniul|;at('d  ; 
and  all  the  servile  deputies  hurried  to 
sipfii  a  protestation  ac^ainst  the  Cortes, 
the  moment  they  ascertained  that  this 
act  of  baseness  woald  procure  them 
pensions,  places  and  honorary  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  measures  of  despotism  thence¬ 
forth  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  liberals,  far  from  being-  able  to  o|>- 
posc  the  violence  of  its  career,  only 
thought  of  saving  their  own  lives;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were,  not¬ 
withstanding,  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison. — All  these  circumstances  arc 
related  with  great  fidelity  in  matters  of 
fact,  atid  impartiality  in  matters  of  opi¬ 
nion,  by  the  author  of  this  work  ;  and 
be  successfully  combats  and  <llsprovc*s 
the  objection  generally  urged  against 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  acts 
of  the  (’orles,  namely  that  they  acted 
under  the  intiuenco  of  English  counsels. 
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lliilnire  i'liiique  ct  ^yiilitaire  dis 
isurnts  di  la  Ut  t  olulion  : — Critical 
ami  .Military  Hi>lt»ry  ot'  the  Wars  of 
the  devolution.  Hy  (/i  tievol  Jomt- 
ui,  .\id-dr’('amp  of  the  I'mj>eror  of 
of  Russia.  Part  1.  (>  vols.  ^vo.  witli 
ail  Atlas.  I*aris.  (*»’)  fram  s. 

'I’tiis  is  the  comjiletest  work  ever  of- 
lVr<‘(i  to  the  pntilio  ou  tlie  suhjeet  ol  a 
♦•Iney^le,  which  will  ever  |»ri‘seiil  a  lu>hi 
anil  proiuiiieiit  feature  in  the  annuls  of 
history.  The  author,  iiuleed,  has  taken 
a  most  extensive  scope  in  ilesi;jninu 
the  plan /)f  his  history;  for  the  part 
already  pnlilished,  though  it  contaiiis 
six  volniiies,  is  eontined  to  the  cani> 
paip^ns  of  1703, and  1704. 

'I'he  author  iniuht  properly  prefix  to 
this  work  the  expression  which  the 
Roman  poet  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero, 

- Olio'll  iini  \iili 

quoruiii  I’ai.H  iii.'i^iiii  tiii; - 

tor  he  has  evidently  cm^a'^ed  in  the 
work  as  a  pi'rson  stroiii^ly  interested  in 
t'very  thiiuj  he  relates,  lie  is  always 
loll  of  his  subject,  and  always  describes 
as  a  real  actor,  not  us  a  philosophic 
observer.  His  thoiii^hts  are  bold,  and 
not  biassed  by  any  iiiHuence  but  that 
of  truth;  yet  the  ardour  of  liis  imaK;i- 
nution  seeius  to  have  led  him  beyond 
the  rijjid  limits  which  the  severer  laws 
of  historical  writing  allow.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  object,  and  never  to 
wander  from  the  direct  cuni*se  into  the 
siiii I injr retreats  and  captivatin'^  bowers, 
which  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  fancy,  and  the  creations 
of  poetry,  have  scattered  around  it. 
More  skilled  in  the  science  of  the 
sword  than  in  that  of  the  pen,  he  has 
not  attained  that  happy  art  whieh  knows 
how  to  eoncentrate  profound  ideas,  and 
to  throw  them  into  that  concise  and 
picturesipie  form  which  p;ives  them 
enerp:y  and  splendour  in  an  equal  de- 
vrree.  He  also  wants  the  rapid  sinipli- 
city,  the  imficratoria  hrerifas  of  ('a*sar, 
in  his  commentaries,  and  of  llonapartc 
in  his  instructions; — a  rapidity  so  suit¬ 
able  to  the  lan;;fna;;e  of  a  ^yeueral  who 
i;ives  an  account  of  his  military  labours. 
It  must  not,  liowever,  be  denied,  that 
thoui;h  he  is  far  from  haviui;  attained 
the  clearance  and  simplicity  of  the  mo¬ 
dels  which  have  been  left  us  by  the 
ancients,  thou;;h  he  is  M'ldom  cliastely 
« lassieal  in  his  s|\le,  he  |>osM>>st‘s,  not- 
wiihsiandin;r«  some  qualities  that  must 
^leatly  recommend  him  to  public  no¬ 


tice.  He  is  di;rniticd  and  noble  in  the 
recital  of  events,  auiinaled  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  military  evolutions  and 
enc:a;fenients,  and  luminons  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  plans  and  manivuvres 
<»f  a  campaiirn. 

'J  he  critical  and  military  history  of 
fieneral  Jomini  is  not  merely  a  recital 
of  operations  carried  on  by  stratagem. 
'I'he  author  has  evidently  fell,  that  the 
success  of  battles  has  a  necessary  eon- 
nexioii  with  the  proy^ress  of  political 
events ;  and  he  endeavours  to  nink<*  us 
feel  the  existence  ot  this  connexion 
linriii};  the  t'-ampai^us  of  which  he 
treats, and  evendnrinu^  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  His  political 
views  are,  in  peneral,  comprehensive 
and  profound,  two  (pialities  which  par¬ 
ticularly  desi'^nate  the  author's  talent. 
'I'he  opinions  which  heailvancrs  on  llie 
motives  of  uction,  and  the  events  to 
wIpcIi  they  ^^ave  rise,  are  proofs  of 
p:reat  wisdom  and  impartiality. 

W  e  ilwell  upon  these  evidences  of 
merit,  feelinp^  as  we  do,  that  they  are 
ipialiiit  s  wliieh  aie  rarely  met  with  i»i 
those,  who  treat  of  the  important  events 
of  the  I'leuch  ticvulution. 

Dela  Ucvolittioii  PicdinontaisffSc, 
— Of  the  Kevoliitioi)  of  I'iediiiotif. 
Second  edition,  revised,  eorrei  ted, 
and  t'ldari^ed,  hy  an  Analysis  of  the 
Sicilian  I’onstitution.  I  vol.  J'vo. 
I»aris, 

I'his  work,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  sold  in  ei;jht  days,  is  atti  ibnted  to 
the  ronnt  de  Santa  Rosa,  ministiT  <»f 
war  at  Riedmont, dnriiejf  the  revolution 
of  I8‘21.  This  historic  document  is  the 
more  valuable  as  the  author  treats  in  it 
of  many  persons  who  were  op|>oseil  to 
him  in  the  ranks  of  war,  with  a  deerree 
of  frankness  and  impartiality  whieh  is 
seldom  met  with  in  those  who  attach 
themselves  to  a  party,  and  particularly 
to  a  party  that  sutlers  under  oppression. 

yotfape  fu  fait  cn  lS2(h  et 

l>*il,i^e. : — 'r ravels  through  Sicily, 
in  1^21,  Hy  Aupustus  de  Sai/ve. 
3  vols.  >\o.  18  francs.  Haris.  I822. 

The  travels  of  .M.  Sayve  is  only  a 
natural  history  of  the  country,  its  po 
lities,  literature,  archaiolotry,  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  first  volume,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  portiou  of  the  second,  is  de 
voted  to  itinerary.  In  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  he  treats  at  some  length  on  thi 
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anr’u'iil  polifioal  or'^rnnization  of  Sicily, 
its  coDsiilution  in  isi:!,  and  Iho  want 
of  sial»ility  in  ilM  picscnl  |H>liticai  nlalc. 
Some  purtinn  of  the  third  volume  is 
|u''>to>^ed  on  the  scienccH  in  particular, 
and  on  the  Sicilians  who  have  shed  Ins- 
tre  upon  iheni  hy  their  works.  The 
work  eonehnies  with  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  volcanos,  and  a  snmmary  of 
Sicilian  history.  'Vh.it  appears  nu*st 
intcrestinir  in  this  work  is  the  Journey 
to  !Monnt  I'tnu,  and  the  ohscrvati«>ns  to 
which  it  p:ave  rise;  and  the  feeblest 
parts  are,  perhaps,  the  proper  history 
of  Sicily  itself.  His  description  of 
V'.tna,  however,  is  not  only  chara»  teri- 
7ed  hy  elesrance  of  Iany:na5:e,  but  cal- 
enlated  to  inspire  ns  with  sublime  emo¬ 
tions. 

Ahrtijv  de  VUistoirc  de  Suva  if  :  — 
An  Al»ridi:enient  of  tlie  History  of 
SaM>v,  from  the  time  of  the  Komans 
t«i  the  Kcstiiutioii  of  the  Duchy  to 
the  Kim;' of  Saniiitia.  1  vol.  DJino. 

'Ihc  author  probably  intendid  to 
fon\c\  in  this  little  work  the  elc- 


ments  only  of  the  history  of  Savoy. 
Me  comnieiices  by  a  Humnmry  of  the 
history  of  Savoy  before  lierold,  that 
is,  from  the  period  in  which  Savoy 
became  subject  to  the  Komaiis,  to  the 
year  Me  then  divides  his  his¬ 

torical  abridgement  into  three  parts,  the 
first  containin'.'  the  C'oiints,  the  second 
the  Dukes,  and  the  third  the  l*rinees  of 
Sa\oy.  ’I’he  first  embraces  a  period  of 
lour  hundred  and  ei;'hteen,  the  second 
of  three  hundred  and  two,  and  the  third 
ofninety-seven  years.  The  author  hasde- 
votedsix  chapters  to  thestuteofreliqfion, 
p^overnnient,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  public  revenues,  armed 
force,  industry,  commerce,  literature, 
public  instruction,  and  the  ditfereiit 
eras  of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and 
eij'ht  chapters,  to  the  events  alteiid- 
in^'the  revolution  to  the  entry  of  I'raiieis 
into  Savoy.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  this 
last  part  will  obtain  the  approbation  of 
all  classes  of  readers.  'I'his  Abridgment, 
thouirh  small,  will  serve  to  convey  an 
elementary  idea  of  the  history  of  Savoy, 
and  create  a  desire  to  become  more 
amply  acipiainted  with  th(‘  annals  of 
that  coiintiy,  and  the  house  by  which 
it  is  yfoveriicd. 
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Dracehrido'e  Hall  ;  or,  the  Hu¬ 
mourists.  I »v  Hi'ollrcv  Orayou, Heiit. 

•  •  • 

2  vols.  vSvo.  2  Is.  liomlou,  IS’J’J. 

I  We  cannot  perceive  why  the  ev- 

plauatoi y  title  of  “  'I'hc  Humourists'’ 

^  should  be  superadded  to  this  work,  as 

^  there  is  not  one  humourous  character 

^  described  in  it  from  beninniiu;  to  end. 

They  are  all  such  characters  as  are 
every  day  met  with  in  the  country 
parts  of  I'.iifrlaml,  particularly  such 
^  parts  as  are  most  excluded  fnun  an 

^  intercourse  with  l.ondon,  and  the  prin¬ 

cipal  cities,  where  the  siroiif'  and  pic- 
lures(|ue  features  of  old  Kni'lish  man¬ 
ners  can  seldom  be  traced  thron''h  the 
1  softer  aspect  of  modern  elegance  and 

refinement.  There  is  nothincf  pictu- 
'  resipie  or  characteristic  in  refined  man- 

.  tiers,  ainl,  therefore,  they  are  but  ill 

adapted  to  paiiitiiij'  or  poetry,  because 
they  present  no  feature  sufficiently  pro- 
I  niiiieiit  to  attract  particular  notice. — 

F.ven  if  refined  manners  were  painted 
to  the  life,  there  could  be  little  interest 
excited  by  the  portrait,  because  all  the 
features  so  perfectly  harinonize  with 
each  other,  tliat  none  of  them  can  com¬ 
mand  particular  attention,  as  each  of 
them  Hcenis  to  jiossess  an  e(|ual  claim  to 


ourrei'anl.  'I'liere  isnofliiiipf  prineip.il, 
iioihint' secondary,  and  they  all  present 
themselves  as  a  perfect  whole.  As  a 
marked  connlenance  is  mueh  easiei  ■ 

painted  than  a  beautiful  face,  so  art*  , 

rustic  and  vul;;ar  much  easier  painted  i 

than  elephant  manners.  Hut  thou^'h  the.  | 

manners  of  a  clown  or  a  eountry  yfeii- 
tleman  may  appear  sufficiently  nwk-  \ 

ward  ainl  litlicnlons  to  us,  we  consith*r  I 

neither  of  them  ns  a  hunionrist,  nor  tio  I 

they  appear  so  to  each  other,  lint  | 

while  wt*  object  to  the  title,  wt*  are  far  j 

from  tiuarrclliu;'  with  the  execution  of  | 

tin;  work  before  us.  To  deny  its  me-  S 

I  its, would  be  to  acknowlcdj'e  ourselvi's  i 

tlevoitl  of  all  taste  and  feeling.  'I’he 
characters  described  in  “  Braeebritlije 
Mair*  present  us  with  the  most  beaut i.  ^ 

fill,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
most  faithful  models  of  primitive  l'ai{'- 
lish  manners,  jud'^'ing'  of  them  from  the 
remains  whicli  are  still  amoiitf  us,  and 
which,  in  many  parts  of  Kiiq;laiid,  may 
not  become  extinct  for  centuries  to 
come.  I'he  author  has  sketched  his 
portrait  of  these  manners  from  the  iii- 
inates  of  “  llracebri<l;'e  Mall,”  its  occa¬ 
sional  visitors,  and  the  nei^'hboiiriii'' 
inhabiiaiits,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayiuir,  that  he  has  fully  supported 
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iho  rhiimcter whicli  hit  “Sketchbook’* 
him  aircaily  »*o  ilcsorveiily  |>ri>curtMl  lor 
him.  He  may  Ih>  juhtly  called,  the 
Aniericun  Ifro^ore,”  with  the  only  ilif. 
fcreiice,  that  Bruyere  lieHcrihed  the 
maniiera  of  hia  own  countrymen,  while 
our  author  hua  {lainted  thoae  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  ill  which  he  ucknowled^ea  liiniM'lf 
to  he  atill  n  HtraiiKer.  In  pictnre«(|ue 
(IcKcriptiou, htiwever,  he  leases  Bniyeie 
far  behind  him.  Kveii  Sterne  did  not 
ptwM'Ma  the  art  of  exciting  imagination 
in  HO  powerful  u  manner.  In  the  de- 
Kcription  of  the  “Stout  Man,”  attention 
and  expectation  is  kept  continually  on 
the  winjf ;  and  when  the  picture  is 
completed,  we  know  as  little  what  to 
make  of  the  “  Stout  Man”  us  when  he 
was  first  iniroduced  to  us.  This  was 
admirably  conceived,  and  proves  our 
author  a  |>erfect  master  in  his  art.— 
Puintinpf  conid  produce  no  such  eliect, 
tind  we  recollect  no  instance  of  it  even 
in  |H>etrv.  Ilia  description  of  “  A  Wet 
Sunday  in  a  ('ountry  Inn,”  is  in  the 
finest  atvie  of  pictnrcs(|ue  colotirinp. 
Vi  e cannot  forbear  presentin;'  it  to  our 
readers.—**  The  rain  pattered  ay^ainst 
the  easements  ;  the  bells  tolled  for 
church  with  a  nicluncholy  sound. — I 
went  to  the  windows  in  search  of  soinc- 
thiiipf’  to  nniuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  <nit 
of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The 
windows  of  my  bed. room  looked  out 
aiiion);  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chini- 
nies,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room 
commanded  a  view  of  the  stahle-yard. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw 
that  hud  been  kicked  about  by  travellers 
and  stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was 
n  stagnant  pool  of  water,  snrroundinp: 
an  island  of  muck  ;  there  were  seveial 
balf-drowned  fowls  crowded  tojjetlier, 
under  a  earl,  anion^  which,  was  a  mi¬ 
serable,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out 
of  all  life  and  spirit ;  his  droopiii);  tail 
matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather, 
nlomf  which  the  water  trickled  from  his 
back.  Near  the  cart,  w  as  a  half-dozinjy 
cow,  cbewinjf  the  cud,  and  stundinpf 
patiently  to  Im*  rained  on,  with  wreaths 
of  vapour  risinyr  from  her  reeking;  side. 
A  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  stable,  was  pokiii);  his 
spectral  head  ont  of  a  window,  with 
the  rain  dripping;  on  it  from  the  eaves. 
An  unhappy  cur  chained  to  a  do;;-housc 
liard  by,  uttered  somethiu^  every  now 
nnd  then  hetweoii  a  bark  and  a  yelp. 
A  drab  of  a  kitchen-wench  tramped 
backwards  and  forwards  throui;h  the 
yard  in  pattens,  lookinp^  us  sulky  as 
the  weather  itself.  livery  thiujj,  in 
short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn,  ex¬ 
cept  a  crow  of  hard-drinking  ducks 


assembled  like  boon  eompanioiLs  roniul 
a  puildie,  and  making;  a  riotous  noise 
over  their  lii|Uor.” 

'riiore  are  few  writers  of  the  day  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  use  ot  haeknied, 
modern  phrases;  hut  in  the  author  ot 
“  Bracebridffe  Hall”  we  cannot  trace 
even  a  vestifje  of  them.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  he  uses  the  term,  “  it  was  quite 
refreshina^"  but  adds,  in  a  pareiitliesis 
(if  1  may  be  allowed  abacknieil  phrase 
of  the  day.)  His  style  s  that  of  na¬ 
tural  and  tinaireeted  eloquence.  Not 
only  his  ideas,  hut  his  expressions, 
seem  to  How  spontaneously  from  his 
pen,  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  the 
slijjbtest  appearance  of  labour  or  ctfort. 
The  style  of  the  “  Sketeh-book”  was 
easy  and  elo({uent,  conqiared  to  that  of 
other  writers,  but  yet  it  wanted  the 
fi  ceilorn  of  “  Braeebridjje  Hall,”  a  eir- 
c»;mHtancc  which  we  can  only  attribute 
to  that  facility  of  expression  which  is 
obtained  by  experience  and  practice. 
His  delineation  of  manners  is  so  faith¬ 
fully  executed,  that  we  always  imutrine 
we  are  ac(|uainted  with  the  person 
w  hom  ho  is  descrihinpf,  or  at  least  w  ith 
some  person  of  the  same  original  stump 
of  eharaeier.  'riie  expressions  which 
he  puts  into  the  month  of  (jcneral  llur- 
botile  after  dinner,  whose  loyalty,  he 
says,  waxes  very  fervent  with  his 
second  bottle,  and  who  jjets  into  a  per¬ 
fect  ecstasy  when  he  hears  “  (iod  save 
the  Kinii,”  exposes,  more  than  all  the 
!op;‘ic  of  political  wisdom,  the  motives 
which  inlluenre  those  who  ar;;nc  against 
the  existence  of  public  distress.  “  'I'hey 
talk  of  public  distress,”  said  the  Gene¬ 
ral  this  day  to  me  at  dinner,  us  he 
smacked  a  ;;lass  of  rich  Biii  ^’iindy,  and 
cast  his  eyes  about  the  ample  hoard; 
“  they  talk  of  ptdilic  distress,  hut 
where  do  we  find  it,  Sir?  I  see  none. 
I  sec  no  reason  any  one  has  to  com¬ 
plain.  'lake  my  word  for  it,  .Sir,  this 
talk  about  public  distress  is  all  liuui- 
bu-.” 

'J'hc  tjrcat  merit  of  “  Braecbrldj^c 
Hall”  is  the  exquisite  delineation  of 
character,  or  rather  of  manners.  It  is 
evident  the  author  intended  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  “  Keady-money  .lack  Tihhets” 
for  a  portrait  of  John  Bull ;  and,  if  the 
portrait  be  correct,  we  must  confess, 
that  John  Bull,  with  all  his  bluiitness, 
is  far  from  beiinj;'  placed  beyond  tlic 
iullueaec  of  vanity,  particularly  wbcrc 
bo  leaves  his  breeches  unbuttoned  at 
tlie  knees,  to  shew  u  broad  pair  of  scar¬ 
let  jjarteis.  He  has  so  many  ^ood 
<|ualities,  however,  that  his  vanity  only 
scries  to  prevent  us  from  fallinu^  eoin- 
pletely  iu  lo\e  with  him.  VVe  shall 
conclude  by  obscrviuij^,  that  our  author 
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U  iu>  wlioH'  d  copyist  ;  tliat  In*  lukoK 
bi«»  dml  (lo<n*ri|)tionH  iVom  tiaturc 

uNhic,  aiiul  that  ho  always  viotvH  natuio 
uiih  the  in'ipiriMl  oyos  ol  paintiuu:  ttiid 
|MK'trv.  In  **  liracohritl-4;c  Hall,”  ihoro- 
loro, —  Toni  prvuds  un  vorps^  une  amr, 
ttn  esprit^  un  ri.vm/r*." 

Tlio  Valo  of  ritainoiiiii,  a  Poont 
Jly  tin*  Author  of  “  UiMiio.”  Svo. 
pp.  I7h*  hs*  thl. 

'I'lac  roadcr  iHiiatiinilly  iod  toex|H'ct, 
iVoiii  the  title  of  the  proent  u 

descriptive  poeiiiy  in  which  he  will  he 
led  ilirontrh  all  the  secret  retreals,  and 
romantic  wildernesses  of  nature,  lie 
will  expect  to  wander  pruaiiseaouhly 
throu';:h  those  siihliaie,  heantifni  and 
pietnn*s(|iic  scenes  which  she  has  scat¬ 
tered  with  lavish  hand  over  certain 
portions  of  the  ;;Iohe,  and  to  return 
from  his  poetic  exenrsion  laden  with 
all  the  treasures  wliieh  iinapfination  can 
hestow’.  “'I'lu,  of  Chaiiioiini,'*  or, 
indeed,  any  vale  forinia;;^  the  subject  of 
a  poem, naturally  leads  the  mind  throufifli 
a  labyrinth  of  rural  associations,  and 
flescriptivc  scenery;  hut  in  one  half  of 
the  poem  before  us,  and  in  the  entire 
of  the  introduction,  the  external  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  are  seldom  presented  to 
the  wistful  eye  of  imat^Iiiation  ;  and  wc 
are  obliged  to  be  coiilented  with  nar¬ 
ratives  as  little  related  to  each  other, 
as  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla  to  the 
loves  of  I’yramis  and  'I'hisbe.  We  can 
perceive  no  connect  ion  between  the 
links  that  connect  two  did'erent  scenes 
or  relations  toafctber;  and  we  revolt 
at  tlie  unnatural  manner  in  which  wc 
are  thrust  forw  ar<l,  and  oblijjed  to  wade 
thronj^h  tlie  n'cilal  of  eireumstaiices 
ami  t'vents,  which  have  as  little  con- 
iieetion  with  the  “Vale  of('hamouni,”or 
with  each  other,  as  those  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  'I  he  author  pre- 
f.icrs  his  poem  liith  a  poetical  intro- 
dnctinii  of  four  hundred  and  four  lines, 
supposed  to  be  written  at  Inverness. 
'I'he  chief  and  prevailinjj  fault  of  this 
poem  is,  that  there  is  no  obvious  con¬ 
nection  between  its  diltereiit  parts; 
that  every  time  the  subject  chanurs,  it 
ehan^Ts  eaprieiously ;  tlmt  the  pre- 
vailiuu:  idtM  in  one  part,  section,  or  pa¬ 
ragraph,  does  not  sujjrpest  that  which 
immediately  follows;  and  tluif,  conse¬ 
quently,  every  parag;raph  seems  a  tlis- 
tiuct  poem  in  itself.  'I'he  entire  of  the 
iuirodiietion  is  a  series  of  unconnected 
thoughts;  and  the  whole  of  ihein  put 
toyfcther  Itas  no  eoniieclion  with  the 
“  V’alo  of  (’hamouni.”  Indeed,  the  only 
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seiisihle  liiu**  in  the  entire  introdiieiioii 
are  six,  which  he  puls  into  the  mouth 
of  his  reader  by  way  of  object hm  lu 
bis  wimliuir  and  iriclevuut  ni.uiner. 
>Ve  could  tievt'r  lia\«‘  imaKiiicU  llml  it 
was  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Vale  in  Siivoy,  as  aliuo»t  the 
entire  ot  it  is  taken  up  with  Scoihuui, 
utid 

“  Tlio  s{>l(M;(hiur  of  the  rahshMitau  arm*.“ 

'I'he  p(M*m  itself  begins  with  un  ad¬ 
dress,  nut  to  Apollo,  or  any  of  his  duu)f li¬ 
ters,  noi  indeed  to  any  seiitient  or  in- 
tidliu'tMil  heiii^,  but  to  bis  ow n shatter- 
eii  bark  !”  by  which  we  are  unhappily 
to  understand  his  own  poetical  )^>nius*; 
that  irenius  which  fruid«>d  him  in  hm 
former  attempt.  His  Konie**  bethinks 
has  be«*ii  so  severely  treated  by  tho 
critics,  that  bis  poetical  bark  has  been 
shattered  l>y  tlieir  rudeness  He  seems 
to  wonder,  however,  that  so  well  built 
a  bark  could  siiH'er  wreck,  and  there¬ 
fore  intHMliices  her  shattered  condition 
with  a  note  of  admiration,— “  l*oor— 
shattered  bark!'*  He  comforts  her, 
however,  by  telling  her  that  she  was 
superior  to  all  the  storms  that  op|K>sed 
her  coiirsi';— it  so,  we  are  at  some  loss 
to  discover  by  what  means  she  was 
“  shuttered.” 

The  (met,  after  contemplating;  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from 
the  critics  in  his  former  poetic  attempt, 
turns  to  Switzerland,  and  lakes  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  lamenting;  the  evils  of  sla¬ 
very. — ^'I'he  author  is  u  stroni;  advocate 
for  liberty;  but  yet  there  is  u  levity  in 
bis  muse  which  we  cannot  easily  recon¬ 
cile  with  that  sacred  flunic  which  free¬ 
dom  inspires.  He  skips  about  i>erpe- 
tually,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  so  that 
be  seldom  produces  a  deep  eti'ect.  He 
has  t‘vidently  a  talent  fur  rhymin';,  for 
bis  vcisification  is  smooth,  and  seems 
to  be  executed  with  pfreat  facility;  but 
what  he  has  gained  in  facility,  he  has 
lost  ill  dii;utty.  He  p;ives  a  very  pleas- 
iiipf  description  of  the  “  capricious 
taste'*  exemplified  in  the  costume  of 
the  Helvetians,  and  of  prospects  from 
l-'criicy  and  the  Jtiru  Mountains;  but 
ill  the  entire  of  the  first  part  ol  his 
poem,  which  forms  half  the  work,  he 
never  leads  ns  once  to  the  “  Vale  of 
(!hamouni,”  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ji  ct  of  his  soiip^.  All  this  part  is  pro- 
paratoi  y  to  an  arrival  at  the  Vale,  and 
ill  most  parts  as  little  eoiniecled  with 
it  as  the  introduction.  'I'o  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  other  objection  than 
its  di  •i\5;reein{;  with  the  title  of  Ihe 
work,  for  the  poet  leads  us  occamoii- 
ully  tliiou^h  u  variety  of  pleasin'; 
scenes  and  iutcresting  relations,  which 
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arc  l»y  Ollier  parli*  of  Suit- 

zerlaiid.  Nor  are  we  merely  eiitt'iiteiii- 
ei|  with  (leMTipiive  nceneii  ai)«l  iM'aiili- 
ful  landHcapeit,  hut  the  )>enionn  whom 
they  commemorate  are  aUo  introduced 
to  an,  and  ac^reeahly  diveraify  those 
picture*  of  external  nature  which  the 
poet  dcacrilx'H,  and  which  would  other- 
wine  poMiens  t(M>  ntill  and  noinhre  a 
character  to  t?ive  any  permauent  plea- 
sure.  The  juiet  has  therefore  very  art- 
tully,  l)ut  at  the  name  time  very  judi¬ 
ciously,  made  Voltaire,  Madame  de 
Stael,  (libbon,  Kousseau,  Frederic  Ks. 
chen,  /Itc.  ap|>eur  in  diti'erent  parts  ol 
bin  paintintTy  ho  that  he  leads  us  very 
ntfreeably  throut;h  Bonneville,  Cluse, 
C'avern  of  Balme,  Caroves  of  Mainland, 
Tascade  of  Halnie,  tire  Siivoyard,  ke. 
till  he  brincfs  us  within  the  si{;ht  of 
the  “  Vale  of  f'hamnuni." 

Our  limits  obli(re  ns  to  leave  our 
|>oet  and  our  readers  at  the  entrance  of 
this  sublime  and  awful  vale.  Such  of 
them  as  love  the  t;rund  and  the  terrific 
of  nature  must  peruse  this  part  of  the 
poem  with  min<;led  astonishment  and 
deli^;ht.  The  |>oet  has  certainly  di¬ 
vested  himsc'lf  of  a  i;reat  |K>rtion  of 
that  levity  of  manner  which  characte¬ 
rizes  his  introduction  particularly,  lie 
M'enis  to  have  written  the  lust  part  of 
his  poem,  or  the  description  of  the  vale 
itsrdf,  under  the  awful  impressions, 
which  the  surroundint;  scenes  are  cal. 
ciliated  to  inspire  in  every  breast,  that 
res|>onds  to  the  intturnees  and  harmo¬ 
nies  of  the  suhlinier  productions  of  na¬ 
ture.  'I’his  is  no  sliy:ht  evidence  of 
risint'  f'enius.  The  dunce,  and  the 
writer  of  heavy  intellect,  puts  forth  all 
bis  enert'ies  at  the  first  onset,  and  af¬ 
terwards  sinks  into  tame  insipidity ; 
but  the  writer  of  native  pfenius,  though 
in  his  first  attempts  he  betrays  at  every 
step  the  faults,  which  unavoidably  cliiifj 
to  inex|>erience  and  want  of  niatiirer 
jud^i^ment,  still  rites  projjressively  in 
stren>;^th  and  vii^our,  and  t^ive*  new  in¬ 
terest  to  every  scene  and  situation 
which  he  describes.  The  defects  of 
the  work  before  us  result,  we  believe, 
from  this  source  alone ;  it  has  many 
lieautics  to  compensate  for  its  faults, 
and  even  its  faults  contain  latent  evi- 
ilences  of  the  author's  ti^cnitis,  and 
prove  themselves  to  be  only  the  blame, 
less  ofispriii]^  of  inexperience. 

Trncts  by  Nir  Thomas  Browne, 
Knight,  M.n.  12mo.  pp.  Kdin- 
biiri^h,  |yi2. 

Tlie  work  b<*fore  us  dors  not  contain 
all  the  production*  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Browne.  His*^  Psrmdotloxia  I'.pidcini- 
cu,  or  Vuljjar  Iwrors,”  his  “  Quincuux," 
and  **  Beli'^io  Medici,”  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  omitted  by  the  editor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition,  the  former  beinjj  too  loni^^ 
to  appear,  except  in  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works;  anil  the  latter  too  apt  to 
create  sceptical  views  of  thinpi  which, 
even  if  ideal,  constitute  a  ijreat  portion 
of  onr  real  happiness ;  and  which  con- 
seipiently  it  cun  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
philosophy  to  expliule,  could  even  their 
inexistence  be  niathematically  demon¬ 
strated.  There  is  another  reason  why 
we  think  that  the  tracts  contained  in 
this  edition  have  been  selected  with 
Pfreat  Judj^inent  by  the  present  editor, 
namely,  because  it  is  from  these  very 
tracts  that  Sir 'riiomas  Browne  has  been 
justly  called  the  most  extruonfinartf 
writer  in  the  EntjUsh  hinquarjr.  His 
other  works  are  not  of  so  uniipie  and 
determined  a  character,  and  in  perus- 
iiiif  them,  we  cannot  always  discover 
from  the  style  alone,  that  they  are  his 
productions.  'I'hey  arc  nut  like  the 
present  tracts,  a  mirror  that  always  re¬ 
flects  a  faithful  picture  of  the  original. 
Here  he  is  always  himself,  and  we  can 
never  mistake  him  for  any  other  Knpf- 
lish  writer.  His  sinpfiilarity  appears 
as  well  in  his  style  as  in  his  manner  of 
thinking;.  We  are  always  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  ho  is  serious  or  in  jest; 
for  even  w lien  he  is  evidently  jestiu;;^, 
he  puts  on  a  serious  face,  and  addresses 
us  sot^ravely,  that  we  can  hardly  think 
him  otherwise  than  in  earnest.  Vet 
there  is  no  obscurity  in  his  style  :  his 
diction  is  always  so  clear  and  perspi. 
ciions,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
But  thoiitxh  his  style  is  clear,  it  is  still 
as  characteri.stic  of  him  as  his  manner 
of  thinking.  He  is  full  of  elisions,  so 
full,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  a  word  in  any  sentence  which  he 
has  not  omitted  himself. 

To  a  reader  nut  accustomed  to  this 
style,  it  may  possess  a  sliy^ht  dcjfrce  of 
obscurity  ut  first;  but  we  ’only  read  a 
few  pat^es  when  this  obscurity  vaiiislit's, 
and  we  arc  only  surprized  to  meet  with 
a  verb  where  it  could  be  omitted.  In 
imitation  of  the  L.atins,  he  is  fond  of 
the  inverted  style,  and  has  a  p^ood  deal 
of  .Montaii^ne  in  his  manner  of  think- 
inpr,  except  that  he  always  keeps  to  his 
subject  more  or  less,  while  Montaip^nc 
frequently  takes  us  into  a  new  world 
ultoifether.  'I'hey  aprcc  however  in 
this,  that  Montai^’iic  is  always  scekinp; 
for  objections  to  what  he  advances 
himself,  while  Sir 'riiumas  is  eternally 
qualifyinp;'  his  assertions  by  the  intro, 
duction  of  some  unex|>4'cled  ide.a,  that 
always  serves  to  render  them  more 
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H^rroiMblf,  or  more  liiMi^ripoublo,  than  if 
they  hail  Mood  hy  theui^t'lTOH.  He 
ireatH  of  thetiioM  important  matters  aa 
if  they  were  the  moM  unimportant,  and 
rite  rerun.  He  makes  us  pleased  with 
what  is  actually  displeasing'  to  us,  or 
archly  atfects  to  believe  we  are  pleased  ; 
but  when  he  preseutH  us  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  image,  he  immediately  prevents  us 
from  enjoying  it,  by  associating  it  w  ith 
tiilier  images  which  either  entirely  de- 
hinty,  or  at  least  greatly  diminish  the 
pleasure  which  they  would  otherwise 
impart.  He  is  perhaps  of  all  wriU'rs 
the  most  w  itty  in  his  way,  and  yet  no 
man  knew  better  how  to  conceal  his 
wit.  He  never  atfects  to  know  that 
what  he  says  is  calculated  to  provoke 
ns  or  make  us  laugh.  He  genet  ally 
means  the  contrary  of  what  he  ’says, 
and  praises  always  when  he  intends  to 
censure.  Of  this  the  following  pitssage 
is  a  beautiful  example,  in  which  he 
lashes  the  fanatics  of  his  time 

“  I’ion^  s»]»jrifs  who  passed  tholr  il.aVR  In  rap- 
tmi's  of  tntin  ity  nui'le  little  iiioro  of  this  w«»rM 
than  till*  world  tiiat  was  before  it,  while  they 
lay  tdtsenro  in  the  rhaos  of  pre-onlination  and 
id^htof  their  lorehodintts.  Audit  they  bo  so 
happy  ns  truly  to  nlldor^tand  Christian  niniihi- 
lition,  oxta-ios,  oxoliition,  lii|uofu<'tion,  trans* 
formation,  the  kisx  of  the  s|)onse,  irnstatiuii  «>f 
4iod,  and  ingusshm  into  the  divine  shadow,  they 
have  ulroaily  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of 
heaven.  The  gbiry  of  the  world  is  surely  over, 
and  the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

To  siiitsist  in  lasting  inoinnnents,  to  live  in 
their  productions,  to  exist  in  their  names  and 
predicament  of  chimeras  was  large  satisfaction 
to  obi  ex|M‘ctations,  and  made  one  part  of  their 
4‘lysium.  Itut  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  meta- 
phxsicsof  true  belief.  To  live  indeed  isttibe 
again  onr.<«elveH,  whicb  iM'ing  not  only  a  hope 
but  an  evitlence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one 
to  lii>  in  St.  IniuK’ent's  rhnrch-yard  as  in  the 
sands  of  Kgypt.  Heady  to  Ik‘  any  thing  in  the 
exiasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six 
feet  as  the  moUs  of  Adrianus." 

- Taliesne  ea<lavera  solvat 


An  roijus  hand  refert. 

Wo  have  only  to  add  that  the  little 
work  before  us  is  an  imperishable  mo- 
nuinent  of  the  author's  genius.  We 
w  ill  not  say  but  he  might  have  directed 
his  talents  to  higher  purposes ;  but  as 
genius  converts  whatever  it  touches  in¬ 
to  gold,  we  are  so  pleased  with  every 
thing  coming  from  his  pen,  that  wc 
would  hardly  wish  him  to  have  written 
on  any  other  subjects  than  those  on 
which  he  has  written,  or  at  least  we 
would  not  exchange  the  pleasure,  which 
they  have  imparted  to  us,  for  the  specu¬ 
lative  satisfaction  which  we  might  have 
p<)ssihly  enjtxyed,  had  he  directed  his 
i.ilcnls  to  siihjeciHof  sublimer  interests. 
'Ve  know  what  he  has  done:  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  he  directed  his 


talents  to  other  pursiiitR,  wc  cannot 
venture  to  determine. 

One  science  only  will  one  geniiu  (It, 

S«i  vKxt  i<»  nrt,  ro  nsrrow  human  wit. 

Wc  have  already  observed,  that  he  re¬ 
sembles  Montaigne  in  one  feature  of 
his  manner:  wc  may  add  that,  in  his 
general  manner,  he  reseinblea  Krasnius 
more  than  any  other  writer.  Tlie  edi¬ 
tor*  is  entitled  to  all  the  merit  which 
an  editor  can  claim, ~the  exercise  of  a 
chaste  and  correct  judgment, —  the 
work  is  printed  with  neatness  and  ele¬ 
gance, — and  wc  strongly  recommend  it 
to  our  readers. 


Meiintirs  of  the  Life  of  Arteiiir. 
Svo.  pp.  5/1.  12s. 

This  is  the  biography  of  an  Armenian, 
written  by  himself,  in  his  native  dia¬ 
lect,  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  the  Russian  language,  from  which 
it  has  been  renderd  into  Knglish.  The 
faithful  painting  of  Asiatic  characters 
and  manners,  not  hy  a  European  travel¬ 
ler,  hut  by  a  simple  native,  is  new  to 
our  literature,  and  delights  from  its  no¬ 
velty^  but  the  chief  charm  of  the  hook 
is  its  simplicity  of  views  and  of  style, 
in  which  latter  respect  it  has,  wc  sus¬ 
pect,  lost  much  by  its  travelling  into 
l''ngliKh  through  the  medium  of  Russia, 
'riie  work  gives  us  a  terrible  view  of 
the  ferocity  of  our  nature  when  untam¬ 
ed  hy  education  and  philosophy  *,  shew- 
iiig  the  wretched  state  of  Society,  when 
regular  governments  and  pertnunent 
institutions  do  not  exist  to  protect  life 
and  property,  or  do  not  produce  an. 
amelioration  of  individual  character. 
.Artemi's  simplicity  evinces  itself  even 
from  the  first  line  of  his  preface,  where 
he  tells  us  that  the  catalogue  and  Jour¬ 
nal  of  his  sutierir.gs  and  mishaps  were 
noted  down,  at  his  mother's  command, 
merely  to  shew  the  goodness  of  Ciod 
towards  him.  He  was  born  at  Wagars- 
chapat,  near  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  ‘iOih 
of  April,  1774,  his  father  being  ^  a 
skilful  cutter  and  polisher  of  prccions 
stones."  His  history  of  his  mother,  and 
of  her  maternal  parent,  is  the  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  moving  representation  of  the 
strong  natural  atiection  of  a  mother  for 
her  offspring  that  we  ever  read.  This 
universal  feature  of  our  nature  sup¬ 
ported  these  two  unfortunate  creatures 
through  us  much  of  cruelty  and  suffer¬ 
ing  as  the  most  ferocious  could  inflict, 
or  as  the  most  patient  could  sup[>ort. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  his  mother 
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haviofr  been  iitolcn  from  her  |>areut  at 
four  yearn  uid,  and  lieiac  purchasi*d 
by  a  benevolent  PemiaD  of  wealth,  was 
hrouKlU  up  by  the  old  man  an  hi8duu}>:h- 
ter  at^  betrothed  to  hit*  non.  But  the 
mother  havinf^,  after  a  lout;  and  ardu¬ 
ous  search,  discovered  her  child  in  the 
houi«e  of  the  Peraian,  by  one  quarter 
of  an  hour**  rhapsody  about  sainlM  aud 
martyns  creates  in  the  prl  an  abhor, 
rente  of  Mahometanism,  weans  all  her 
atibetiona  from  her  kind  old  protector, 
and  makes  her  desert  him,  in  spite  of 
all  his  tears  and  entreaties.  This  is 
practically  shewinj^the  dreadful  effects 
of  proselytisin  and  reliirious  difference, 
unaccompanied  by  good  sense  and  hu. 
inanity  ;  and  wo  sympathize  with  the 
good  old  mau  when  he  exclaims  in  his 
anguish,  ^  kindness  has  no  effect  on 
these  unfeeling,  ungrntefiil  creatures.** 
But  Artemi  loses  his  father  at  four 
mouths  old,  and  his  widowed  mother 
straggles  through  every  privation,  and 
supports  iiunicrous  cruelties  to  maintain 
her  children,  and  to  rear  Artemi  for 
the  church,  which  was  the  object  of 
her  piety  and  of  her  ambition,  us  well 
as  of  her  affection  for  her  sou.  In 
Wagarschaput  there  were  seven  hun. 
dred  houses,  and  we  supimse  about 
three  thousand  iuhabitants,  of  which  it 
appears  only  ten  could  read.  Poor 
ArtemPs  literary  proficiency  excited 
so  much  envy  on  the  part  of  his  supe¬ 
riors,  as  to  bring  down  upon  himself 
aud  mother  numerous  taunts,  as  well  as 
cuffs  and  blows  from  both  laymen  and 
the  Christian  priesthood  of  Armenia^ 
who  certainly  appear  to  be  as  arrant  u 
set  of  scoundrels  as  we  ever  read  of. 
Poor  Artemi  is  very  sensible,  a  great 
moralizer,  very  superstitious,  aud  cre¬ 
dulous.  He  suffers  much  for  conscience 
sake,  ^d  more,  it  would  seem,  fVuiii 
his  untoward  destiny.  His  adventures 
arc  nummus,  and  told  iu  a  style  of 
affecting  simplicity— at  length  Artemi 
escapes  to  the  Russians,  and  eventually 
gets  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where,  bow. 
ever,  new  tribulations  commence.  After 
his  long  catalogue  of  disasters,  drub, 
bings,  and  of  **  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,**  the  humble  and  amia¬ 
ble  creature  concludes  by  a  **  Praise 
r  be  to  God  who  has  prospered  me  iu 
such  manifold  ways,**  although  a  life 
of  loss  prosperity  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
imagine.  However,  Artemi  at  last  rea¬ 
lizes  an  humble  competence,  lie  gets  to 
Paris,  acts  as  a  commercial  agent  for 
the  Armenians  at  St.  Petersburgh,  aud, 
as  if  enamoured  of  his  disastrous  pere- 
grinations,  he  cannot  content  himself 
with  case,  quiet,  and  security,  but  starts 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusaleui  by  the 


way  of  Constantinople— about  as  awk. 
ward  a  journey  us  a  man  in  these  dis. 
tiirbed  times  of  the  l*^st  could  well  uii- 
dertake.  May  good  fortune  restore 
him  to  a  safe  and  comfortalile  old  age, 
tor  his  biography  has  interested  our 
feelings,  and  has  afforded  us  a  day  of 
pleasurable  study. 

The  liollards,  a  Talc.  Hy  the 
Antlior  of  “  The  Mystery,’*  and  of 
“  Callhorpe.”  London,  liS22. 

The  Author  of  this  hook  is  already 
known  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  his  former  works; 
and  his  last  novel  of  Calthoriie**  de¬ 
manded  and  received  at  our  hands  an 
acknowledgement  of  its  very  superior 
merit.  But  the  work  now  before  us  is 
of  a  species  totally  distinct  from  its 
predecessors;  and  however  well  tlie 
author  of  ^  C’althorpc’*  may  have  esta¬ 
blished  his  claim  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  good  novelist,  he  has  now' 
entered  Into  a  new  field,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine,  dc  noro,  the 
powers  aud  capability  of  his  mind  aud 
]>en.  llie  book  before  us  is  not  a  mere 
commentary  upon  human  passions,  and 
u  nicely  coustructed  series  of  incidents 
and  story,  intended  to  interest  and  de- 
light  the  imagination  ;  but  it  aspires 
to  the  loftier  tusk  of  identifying  remote 
and  important  matters  of  history  with 
the  occurrences  of  private  life,  aud  the 
customs  and  habits  of  private  society. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  this  is  no 
coinmuu  undertaking,  if  it  be  executed 
with  accuracy  and  success.  The  dif. 
ficulty  docs  not  alone  consist  iu  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  materials,  from 
which  the  necessary  information  is  to  be 
derived.  It  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
taste  of  the  age,  which  leads  a  laigc 
portion  of  the  literary  world  to  the 
very  sources  of  that  information,  with 
a  thirst  too  insatiable  to  be  satisfied, 
though  the  fountain  yielded  its  waters, 
like  the  rock  at  the  touch  of  the  pro¬ 
phet.  There  is  a  prevailiug  rage  for 
historical  aud  antiquarian  research, 
which  renders  it  utterly  impossible, 
that  an  author  should  deceive  or  blun¬ 
der  w  ithout  detection  ;  or  assume  facts 
for  the  sake  of  convcuiencc  without 
a  tolerable  shew  of  data  upon  which  to 
found  his  assumption.  There  is  a  close 
illustration  of  this  in  the  Lollards,** 
to  which  there  isa  Icanicd  and  a  candid, 
iis  well  as  modest  preface,  apologising 
for  some  slight  anachronisms,  and  ela¬ 
borately  attempting  to  justify  other 
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iin|)ortant  «l opart iiro«  from  rcceltcd 
upiuiuiiM.  I'lie  chief  (>oiot,  upon  which 
he  had  adopted  nuch  a  course,  U  in 
relation  to  the  era  at  which  the  art  of 
printiiij^  wum  diticovered,  ai  he  makcM 
u»ie  of  that  discovery  for  the  purpoacj 
of  his  work  ut  a  pcrioil  coiiaiderahiy 
uiitcccdciit  to  the  time,  at  which  it  has 
been  {^Micrally  siippoHcd  to  have  taken 
place.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
candour,  that  although  the  case  he 
iiiakea  out  may  not  be  a  perfect  one, 
yet  it  is  sufHcicutly  conclusive  to  war¬ 
rant  its  particular  application.  Our 
opinion  of  this  work,  upon  its  general 
merits,  is  decidedly  a  favourable  one. 
Jf  we  discover  imperfections  in  the  de- 
tail,  we  do  not  find  the  author  wauting 
in  the  greater  qualities  of  mind  and 
acquirement,  which  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  possess.  II is  research  has 
been  sufliciently  extensive  to  enable 
him  to  unfold  the  obscurities  of  history, 
and  to  connect  them  with  life  and  the 
actions  of  men.  He  hits  done  this,  not 
only  with  the  delightful  interest  and 
vivid  colouring  which  attract  and  charm 
the  general  mass  of  readers  ;  but  with 
an  accuracy  aiul  general  fidelity  that 
may  defy  the  most  cynical  of  antiqua¬ 
ries.  His  motto  is  fully  exemplified ; 
for  truly  in  his  pages  do  forgotten 
generations  live  again.'* 


Laron ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few 
Words.  Vol.  II.  8 VO.  7s.  6d.  pp, 
2G6. 


That,  which  we  dislike  the  roost  of 
this  work,  is  its  title.  A  book,  which 
tells  us  many  things  in  a  few  words, 
possesses  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit, 
and  we  think  that  the  author  might  as 
well  have  selected  some  less  quaint 
and  assuming  name,  leaving  the  merits 
of  the  work  to  elicit  such  a  panegyric; 
if  it  could,  from  its  readers.  The  work, 
however,  does  really  contain  many  very 
good  things  which  we  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  at,  as  the  first  volume  was  replete 
with  so  much  of  similar  matter,  that  we 
thought  it  must  have  exhausted  any 
private  store-house  of  even  more  than 
ordinary  profundity.  The  present  vo¬ 
lume  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  Aphorisms,  a  long  Critique  upon 
Lord  Uy roll's  Don  Juan,  and  the  author's 
l*o€m  upon  the  ('onfiagration  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  now  printed  with  many  additions. 
The  Aphoiisiiis  do  not  possess  the  style 
of  epigrammatic  paradox,  or  the  bril¬ 
liant  turn  so  peculiar  to  Kochefoucalt, 
hut  they  evince  a  |)owcr  of  profound 
thinking,  us  wall  as  a  habit  of  acute 


observation.  Although  the  style,  coup^t 
and  antitheses,  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Aphorisms,  wc  cuiiiiot  agree  with  .Mr. 
Colton  ill  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty 
of  antitheses,  as  a  figure,  nor  can  we 
agree  with  him  in  his  possessing  the 
power  of  avoiding  it  iu  his  more  length¬ 
ened  pieci^  for  reading  his  preface,  or 
the  first  ten  lines  of  his  Critique  on  Don 
Juan,  would  convince  us,  that  he  even 
thinks  in  antithesis.  Some  of  these 
Aphorisms  nro  so  long  and  dittusc,  that 
they  are  rather  essays,  or  short  sermons. 
—Others  arc  trite,  containing  nothing 
of  novelty  in  the  matter,  or  of  supe¬ 
riority  iu  the  form,  such  as  Nos.  1.  3,4. 
8.  58.  83.  88,  89,  90.  90.  Some  of 

the  best  are,  7.  11. 13. 15.35.48.  73.77. 
81.  91.  &c.  .Many  arc  very  bad,  such, 
for  .instance,  us  Nos.  10.  18.  or  both 
obvious  and  hackuied,  such  us  71.  84. 
&c.;  whilst  others,  as  wc  have  before 
observed,  arc  mere  essays;  and,  we  must 
add,  being  written  iu  the  style  of  Apho¬ 
risms,  arc  by  no  means  pleasing  essays. 
Wc  like  Mr.  Cotton's  longer  pieces  the 
least  :  fur  instance,  the  Number  02, 
upon  Materialism,  coutaius  nothing  of 
fact,  but  what  the  writings  of  Laurence, 
Brown,  Rcnuell,  and  the  Keviews  and 
Magazines  of  the  day  have  rendered, 
we  should  almost  say,  nauseously  com¬ 
mon;  whilst  as  to  reasoning  upon  those 
facts,  Mr.  Colton  displays  a  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  arguments.  Mr.  Colton 
ought  to  know,  that  Analogy  atfords  no 
**  grounds  of  probability**  iu  favour  of 
any  religion,  nor  docm  it  even  prove, 
that  religion  is  not  improbable  ;  all  that 
it  can  prove  is,  that  it  is  not  unnatural 
or  absurd.  This  is  tke  only  use  that 
Bishop  Butler  professes  to  make  of 
Analogy,  and  that  orthodox  and  excel¬ 
lent  reasouer.  Dr.  Reid,  confines  Ana¬ 
logy  to  the  same  bounds.  The  critique 
on  Don  Juan  coutains  many  good  ob¬ 
servation!,  but  where  Mr.  ^Iton  pro¬ 
nounces  stanzas  to  be  obscene  or  bias- 
phenious,  he  might  as  well  have  avoided 
quoting  them;  and  he  never  blames  the 
poet's  morals  without  accompanying  his 
censure  with  such  high  commendations 
ot  his  genius  and  powers,  as  to  give  us 
some  suspicion  that  be  is  hardly  in  ear¬ 
nest^  or  that  he  is  falling  within  the 
observation  contained  in  his  fourteenth 
Aphorism.  Mr.  Colton,  in  the  third 
page  of  this  critique,  tells  us,  that  ^  the 
Morality  of  Pope  is  too  neutralized  to 
do  good.**  What  he  means  by  this,  wc 
do  not  know ;  and  we  suspect  he  docs 
not  know  himself.  As  to  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  sacrificing  Moscow,  wc  must 
observe,  that  in  poetry  such  a  view  of 
the  case  is  allowable— only  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  those,  who  fired  the  city, 
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KportH  of  boyish  fancy.— The  lines  ou 
“  Rural  Solitude/*  traiiKport  the  lea¬ 
der  to  the  purest  rural  scenery  and 
feelins^.  There  is  a  sinf^ular  mixture 
of  the  school.l>oy  and  the  poet  in  the 
“  Sonjf  to  the  Kohin  Red-breast/*  and  in 
the  **  Lines  to  aDop^.**  The  poems,  at 
|>ug:es  89. 117.  and  121.  arc  of  the  best 
in  the  volume.  The  prose  pieces  are 
all  upon  relijfious  subjects,  and,  al¬ 
though  controversial,  they  are  replete 
^'ith  the  humanity  and  benevolent  spirit 
uhich  ouf^ht  to  characterise  a  Christian . 
We  cannot  agrree  with  Mr.  While  in  the 
arg^uments  he  raises  upon  the  iuter- 
|>olated  passagfc  of  Josephus :  in  sub¬ 
jects  of  such  importance  as  Revelation, 
too  many  admissions  of  roay-be's  and 
possibilities  are  the  foundations  of  seep, 
ticism.  To  conclude— the  volume  now 
oAcred  to  the  public  is  a  necessary 
addition  to  its  two  precursors,  and, 
without  it,  they  would  not  have  made 
a  faithful  portrait  of  the  poeCs  mind 
and  heart. 


passed  the  cnsiiiutf  wiiitinr  at  the  Court 
of  .St.  I’etersbunrh,  whilst  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Moscow  were  left  to  perish  with 
the  cold.  We  have  nevertheless  enjoyed 
much  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Col  loirs 
work,  and  think  the  present  volume  a 
useful  addition  to  its  predecessor. 


'rite  Remains  of  Henry  Kirk  While 
Vol.  111.  8vo.  pp.  185. 


llic  decidedly  favourable  judj'ment, 
which  the  public  pronounced  on  the 
first  two  volumes  of  **  Tlic  Remains  of 
Henry  Kirk  White,**  has  been  conHrmed 
by  time ;  and  the  affection  which  those 
works  excited  for  the  truly  amiable 
and  intcrcstintc  ^'ho  sunk  un¬ 

timely  to  tho  |?rave,  will  render  the 
present  publication  of  value  to  most 
persons.  Independent  of  this  feelini^, 
the  present  volume  possesses  intrinsic 
merit.  The  first  two  volumes  contain¬ 
ed  only  selections  of  the  poet's  bet¬ 
ter  pieces,  but  the  present  volume, 
contniniuc:  his  more  juvenile  and  less 
studied  productions,  affords  us  a  fairer 
s|)ecimen  of  his  mind  and  habits.  We 
may  iMissess  the  biofpraphy  of  more 
powerful,  or  even  of  more  precoce  in¬ 
tellects  than  Kirk  White's,  but  li¬ 
terature  does  not  afford  us  so  fine  an 
instance  of  the  union  of  early  character 
with  early  g^enius.  His  fervent  piety 
was  unting^ed  with  any  of  the  extrava- 
pincc  incident  to  youngs  and  ardent 
minds,  and  was  free  from  the  big^otry 
and  spirit  of  exclusion,  with  which  it  is 
so  often  accompanied  by  maturcr  judg¬ 
ments.  The  clearness  of  his  intellect, 
his  unwearied  and  constant  industry, so 
free  from  the  sudden  efforts  of  youth, 
which  relax  into  inaction  or  dissipation  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  astonishing  tone  of 
prudence  and  quiet  gfood  sense,  which 
distinguished  th’s  highly-gifted  indivi¬ 
dual,  are  roost  beautifully,  but  indi¬ 
rectly  displayed  in  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  llie  volume  consists  of  about 
ftOy  pages  of  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  poetical 
pieces,  and  of  numerous  prose  produc¬ 
tions.  Indept'udent  of  the  pious  and 
amiable  spirit  breathed  throughout  his 
private  correspondence,  some  of  the 
letters  eontain  matter  of  much  utility 
to  young  minds.  Tlic  poems  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  excellence:  that  upon 
“Winter'*  is  full  of  vigour,  but  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  goblins  and  witches  in  this  and 
in  “  the  Fair  .Maid  of  Clifton,"  are  the 


The  Three  Perils  of  Man ;  or.  War, 
Women,  and  Witchcraft.  A  Border 
Romance.  By  James  Hog^.  3  vols. 
12mo.  Ixmdon,  1822. 


We  have  long  been  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  talents,  and  sincere  w  ell-wisliers 
to  him.  By  his  preceding  works  he  has 
established  a  reputation,  which  the  one 
now  before  us  will  not,  as  we  think, 
diminish.  His  beauties  are  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  his  faults  arc  rather  the  faults 
of  his  situation  than  of  the  man ;  a 
natural,  unaffected  style,  and  a  variety 
of  incident  are  the  most  prominent  and 
attractive  features  of  this  author's  works. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  these 
beauties  obscured  by  occasional  coarse¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  indecency.  But  in 
this  instance,  allowances  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  remarkable  circnmstanccs 
in  which  Mr.  Hogg'  has  been  placed. 
With  no  advantages  of  birth  or  educa¬ 
tion  he,  has,  by  the  unassisted  force  of 
native  intellect,  brought  himself  into 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  public. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  our  giving 
any  account  of  the  work  ;  but  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  found  pleasure 
in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hogg's  former 
productions  (and  we  think  few  have 
not  found  pleasure  in  them),  we  may 
venture  to  promise  a  considerable  gra¬ 
tification  in  the  perusal  of  this  romance. 
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KrjilMnation  of  the  Fronthpifce. 

EXHIBITION  AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

(Concluded  from 


In  pursuance  of  tlie  intention, 
u’hich  ivc  expressed  in  our  last  niiin- 
ber,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  on  tbe  Sculpture  iu  the 
Exhibition  of  the  present  year,  which 
closed  on  Saturday  the  loth  of  July. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  Sc 
a  most  judicious  arrangement  on  the 
part  Of  tlie  Royal  Aeadcmiciafis,  so 
to  frame  their  catalogue,  as  to  lead 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  up 
stairs  at  once,  and  not  to  induce 
them  to  go  into  the  Model-School, 
until  they  have  bc'en  in  all  the  other 
npartments  of  the  Institution.  On 
a  sultry  day,  the  coolness  of  this 
room  is*  as  refreshing  as  a  glass  of 
ice-cream: — it  is  like  a  bath  at  the 
end  of  a  journey,  on  a  dusty  road. 
After  we  have  been  dazzled  by  tbe 
glare  and  contrast  of  colours,  and 
wearied  by  the  pressure  of  tin*  throng 
of  gazers  in  the  upper  rooms,  we  are 
instantly  relieved  on  entering  the 
apartimmt  appropriated  to  Sculp¬ 
ture,  by  its  comparative  solitude, 
and  by’ the  chaste  simplicity  of  the 
works  which  are  there  assembled. 
When  we  have  snugly  seated  our¬ 
selves  in  that  little  shaded  niche 
which  is  so  accommodatingly  placed 
lietweeii  the  windows,  we  feet  as  if, 
after  having  run  a  long  career  of 
]>leasure  and  dissipation,  w’e  bad, 
towards  tbe  close  ot  life,  withdrawn 
from  the  gay  illusions  of  society ; 
iu  order  to  cherish  the  graver  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  more  heavenly  contempla¬ 
tions  calculated  to  fit  us  for  our  final 
departure. 

The  number  of  works  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  of  Models,  in  this  last, 
was  not  so  great  as  wc  have  known 
it  to  lie  in  some  former  exhibitions ; 
l»ut  there  w’as  a  large  proportion  of 
]>roductions  of  superior  merit: — of 
these,  the  one  which  appeared  to  us 
to  be  unequivocally  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  (and  we  dount  whether  in  tbe 
more  refined  qualities  of  the  art  it 
has  ever  l»een  excelled,^  was  Mr. 
Westmacott’s  '‘'Psyche;  ’  of  which 
we  have  the  pleasure,  by  the  kind 
iierinission  of  his  (trace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  prefix  an  Engraving  to 


tbe  present  number;  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  Frontispiece  to  the 
eiffhty-sccoud  volume  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyebe, 
comprehending  tlie  beautiful  alle¬ 
gory  of  Love  and  tbe  Soul,  bas  been 
a  frequent  and  a  favourite  subject 
of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
It  IS  not,  however,  a  story  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  No  mention  of 
Psyche,  nor  any  allusion  to  her 
aiiiours  W’ith  Cupid,  occurs  in  any 
(ireek  or  Latin  writer  of  an  earlier 
date  than  Lucius  Apuleiiis ;  who 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius,  and  bis  brothers,  M.  Anto¬ 
ninus,  the  philosopher,  and  Lucius 
Aurelius  Veriis.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  therefore,  to  be  the  invention 
of  Apuleius;  although  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  derived  bis  materials  from 
tbe  Basilidians,iii  Egypt.  Apuleius 
introduces  it  as  an  episode  in  **Tlie 
Golden  Ass,*' a  work  alMuinding  w  ith 
indecencies;  and  in  which  the  charm¬ 
ing  fable  of  C^ipid  and  Psyche,  al¬ 
though  rather  verbosely  told,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  comparison  w'itli  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  liook,  like  a  lovely  and 
fragrant  flow'er,  springing  from  a 
rank  and  fmtid  bot-bed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the  story,  which 
is  by  the  classical  and  elegant  pen 
of  Mr.  D’lsradi,  w’etake  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  from  that  very  inte¬ 
resting  and  scarce  w’ork,  “  Gems  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Antique,”  by  Mr.  R. 
Ragley  ;  published  in  1801. 

**  A  king  and  qneen  had  three  dang  li¬ 
ters,  all  beautiful;  the  third  wui  mure 
than  beautiful.  She  was  compared  to 
Venus;  for  her  wns  the  worship  of  that 
deity  neglected;  Paphos,  and Cnidos,  and 
Cjthera  were  deserted.  The  statnrs  of 
Ileatity  were  ungarlanded  and  uncrowned ; 
her  ultiirs  were  without  incense  and  s:ieri- 
fires.  Wniis,  indignant,  snmniuned  her 
son  signally  to  chastise  the  feeble  mortal, 
whose  audacious  beauty  had  stolen  away 
her  adorers. 

“  Yet  Psyche  drew  no  advantage  from 
her  charms.  .411  hasteued  to  l^hold  her ; 
all  admired  her:  hut  she  inspiied  no  iriio 
uilh  desire.  Her  sisters  were  aliyady 
married  ;  and  she  alone,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  palace,  hated  her  own  beautiei. 
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nil  ««rrr  «nti«tird  to  |tr.ii«c,  uilhout 
«i«!iin^  lu  riijoy. 

Hit  »}in|i»ilii»in(r  pnrrnt*  ron<tilt<'(l 
the  Ornclr,  whirli  ilrriml,  that  INyrho 
shuiiitl  l*r  d  on  the  point  of  u  rock, 

<lie«»ed  in  fiineinl  roht*«;  iliiil  khe  khoiild 
linve  no  mortal  for  her  hiikband,  but  n 
ferociouf  and  ferritic  inoiitter,  who,  flying 
ill  the  air,  deaoInteM  the  earth,  and  makes 
ihf  heavens  tremble. 

**  l*^che,  exhausted,  tremblingly  ;rnve 
herself  up  to  jjrief  and  to  cunipiniiit  ;*  when 
n  xepbyr  suddenly  lifted  her  with  his  soft 
breath  on  his  light  %vings  into  a  vnllev, 
where  he  laid  her  down  on  n  green  bank, 
enomelled  with  flowers  There  she  slept. 
U'hat  was  her  astonishment,  when  she 
nwoke,  to  And  herself  in  it  palnre  orrin- 
iiiented  with  ns  much  taste  as  inngniA- 
renee;  and  above  all,  when,  without  per> 
reiving  any  person,  she  heard  voices  con- 
gratulute  her,  and  supplicate  for  her  com- 
iMiinds  !  The  palace  resuiinds  w  ith  celestial 
iniitic  ;  the  most  delicate  viands,  and  the 
most  rxqnikite  wines  are  served  up  by 
invisible  hands;  delicious  paintings  en¬ 
chant  her  eyes;  she  breathes  a  hniniy  air  ; 
all  her  senses  are  charmed  at  once,  and 
every  moment  they  arc  struck  hy  chanffc- 
fiil  novelties. 

“  Night  came,  and  the  heantiful  INyelie 
yielded  to  the  softness  of  repose.  Seareely 
liud  she  dosed,  when  a  voice,  far  softer  and 
more  melodious  than  all  the  voices  she 
bad  beard,  whispered  in  her  ear,  A  secret 
trouble  agitates  her ;  she  is  ignorant  of 
what  she  fears.  A  Ihotisamr  thoughts 
distmet  her  tender  imagination,  lint  her 
hiikhaiid  is  with  her!  lie  embraces  her 
unseen.  She  is  liis  w  ife  ;  hut  her  invisi¬ 
ble  husband  disapnenrs  with  tlie  day. 

**  Meanwhile  tne  unhappy  parents  of 
Psyche  wr  re  perikliing  with  grief.  Her 
sisters  each  day  wept  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
With  lamenting  cries,  they  filled  the  siir- 
roiinding  rallies.  The  distant  echoes  mul¬ 
tiplied  llieir  accents,  and  the  winds  floated 
them  to  the  enrofPsyche.  llcratFeciionute 
heart  palpitated  with  domestic  sympathies; 
she  dwelt  on  the  thoughts  of  home,  and 
sighed  to  console  them.  The  brilliant  en¬ 
chantments,  that  flattered  her  self-love  and 
her  senses,  never  reached  her  heart ;  and 
tlie  enrestes  of  an  invisible  hiishaiid  did 
not  cooipensnte  for  the  severity  of  her  soli¬ 
tude.  Sue  requested  once  more  to  embrace 
her  sisters.  Her  husband  instantly  rejected 
her  entreaty,  (which,  however,  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated),  and  warned  bet  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but,  overcome  by  her  beauty, 
her  tears,  and  her  caresses,  he  at  length 
consented;  on  condition,  however,  that 
if  her  sisters  indiscreetly  inquired  who 
her  hnshand  was,  she  would  not  acquaint 
them  of  his  strict  command,  that  she 
slionid  never  attempt  either  to  see,  or  to 
know  him.  Ptvche  promised  every  thing; 
and  the  same  i^epliyr  that  hud  transported 
her  to  this  delicious  abode,  conveyed  on 
its  wings  her  two  sisters. 

“  After  having  emhmeed  each  other 
a  hundred  times.  Psyche  displayed  to 
thrm  the  amazing  I)cnu(ii'8  of  her  cuclmiit- 


iiig  resilience.  l).a/7lr(t  hy  siieli  niagnili- 
eeiice,  they  ask  who  was  the  hnshund,  or 
rather  the  god,  w  ho  assembled  in  one  spot 
kiicli  chill  ms  of  nature,  and  kiirh  splendours 
of  art  ?  Psyclie,  faithful  to  hei  promise, 
answers,  that  he  was  a  heuiitifiil  youth, 
whose  cheek  was  scarcely  shadowed  hy 
its  down  ;  hut,  fearful  to  betray  her  secret, 
she  sends  her  sisters  buck  to  her  family 
with  rich  gifts. 

“  They  returned  in  a  few  days,  hut  w  iili 
sentiments  of  a  difl'ereiit  colour  from  those 
they  had  just  felt.  To  the  sisterly  affec¬ 
tion  of  longing  to  embrace  Psyche,  tiiid 
the  nptiire  of  having  found  her,  now  sne- 
ceedcu  all  the  madness  of  envy,  and  the 
desire  of  her  ruin.  They  feigned,  at  first, 
to  participate  in  her  felicity  and  her  plea¬ 
sures;  afterwards,  they  again  urged  her  to 
tell  them  the  name,  and  describe  the  person 
of  her  liiishaiid;  and  the  prudent,  but  for¬ 
getful  Psyche,  who  had  quite  lost  the  re¬ 
collection  of  her  former  account,  painted 
him  with  quite  difl'erent  features. 

“  Convinced  now  that  she  had  never 
seen  her  hiisltnnd,  they  pretend  to  coin- 
passioniite  her  destiny.  They  wish,  as 
they  declare,  that  it  was  allowed  them  to 
he  silent ;  hut  their  duty  and  their  tender¬ 
ness  compel  them  to  warn  her  of  a  danger 
that  menaced  her  tranquillity.  They  re¬ 
call  to  her  mind  the  frightful  prediction 
of  the  Onicle.  This  unknown  husband 
was,  no  doubt,  some  horrid  moiister,  to 
whose  ferocity  she  would  one  day  as¬ 
suredly  become  the  victim.  The  alarmed 
and  trembling  Psyche  abandons  herself 
entirely  to  the  counsels  of  her  perfidious 
sisters,  who  engage  to  bring  her  a  lamp 
and  a  dagger;  and  advise  her  to  seize 
that  moment  of  time  when  the  monster 
would  he  asleep,  to  pierce  him  with  her 
poniard.  Alas  !  the  too  credulous  Psyche 
accepts  these  fatal  gifts. 

“  At  the  fall  of  the  night,  the  husband 
arrives,  earesses  his  beloved  wife,  and 
sleeps.  Then  Psyche,  softly  sliding  from 
his  encircling  arms,  and  taking  in  one 
hand  the  lamp  she  had  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  huhling  the  poniard,  ndvnncesy 
approaches;  hut — O  heavens!  what  is  her 
surprise,  W’hen^  hy  the  light  of  the  Inmp, 
which,  as  if  kindled  hy  magic,  suddenly 
hurst  iiitu  a  wavering  spleiirloiir,  she  per¬ 
ceives  Lovr  himself,  reposing  in  the  most 
charming  attitude !  Pale,  trembling,  and 
dismayed,  she  directs  the  steel  she  had 
pointed  at  the  gml  to  her  own  bosom  ;  hnt 
the  poniard  falls  from  her  hand.  While 
she  contr  mpintes  the  lovely  object  before 
her,  she  regains  her  strength,  and  the 
more  she  examines  the  heavenly  hoy^  the 
more  benntiftil  ho  appears,  and  with  a 
softer  influence  the  enchantment  steals 
over  her  senses.  She  beholds  .a  bond 
iidoriied  with  flowing  and  resplendent 
tresses,  ditTiising  celeatial  odours;  some 
fall  carelessly  in  curls,  on  checks  more 
beaiitihilly  blushing  than  the  rose;  while 
others  float  on  n  neck  whiter  than  milk. 
On  his  shoulders  arc  white  wings,  whose 
tender  and  delicate  down,  tremiiloiislv 
alive,  is  brilliant  ns  the  flowers  yet  hiiinid 
with  luuiuing  dew.  His  body  was  smooth 
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and  eleg^t ;  tli«  proud  perfect  inn  of 
Venus!  At  the  font  of  the  bed  lay  his 
^w,  his  qiiifer,  and  his  arrows  ;  and  the 
cnriuiis  Psyche,  unwearied,  touches  and 
re-tonchet  his  propitious  weapons*  From 
the  quiver  she  draws  out  one  of  the  arrows, 
and,  with  the  lip  of  her  finrer  touching^ 
the  point  to  try  its  sharpness,  her  treniblinir 
hand  pierces  the  flesh,  and  small  drops  of 
rosy  blood  are  sprinkled  on  her  skin.  At 
that  instant  she  felt  the  wound  in  her 
heart :  there  it  was  not  slif^ht !  Deliciously 
enamoured,  she  gazes  on  the  face  of  Love 
with  insatiable  eyes :  site  breathes  the 
warmest  kisses;  uiio  trembles,  lest  be 
should  awake. 

«  While  she  yields  to  the  rapture  of  her 
aoni,  ardent  uud  lost,  from  tlie  lamp  ^as  if 
it  longed  to  touch  the  beautiful  body  its 
li^ht  an  sweetly  tinted)  a  drop  of  boiling 
oil  fails  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  ^a. 
Love  awakes,  shrieks,  and  flies  away.  The 
unhappy  Psyche  catches  his  fbot,  and 
clings  to  the  volatile  god  till  her  strength 
is  exhausted,  and  ho|>ele8sly  she  falls  on 
the  green  margin  of  a  river. 

**  Love  suspends  his  flight  fora  moment. 
He  loiters  above  n  cypress,  and,  in  a  voice 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  reproaches 
liis  mistress  for  her  unfaithful  credulity, 
her  unjust  fears,  and,  almve  all,  for  her 
inliuiuuu  design.  Having  said  this,  the 
•oft  luxurious  boy  waves  his  wings,  and 
flies.  Psyche,  with  eyes  dim  with  tears, 
traces  his  course  for  a  moment;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  sky  the  god  melts  into  a 
shadow,  and  the  shadow  into  air.  The 
desolated  Psyche,  urged  on  by  despair, 
seeks  to  precipitate  herself  into  the  stream ; 
hut  the  waters,  feeling  the  influence  of 
Love,  who  rules  all  the  elements,  gently 
swell  to  receive  the  beauteous  niaid^,  and 
softly  float  her  to  their  flowery  margin. 
There  Pan  receives  her,  consoles  her,  and 
exhorts  her  to  soften  the  anger  of  Love  by 
her  tears  and  her  prayers. 

“  Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  every 
where  seeking  for  her  husband,  and  find¬ 
ing  him  no  where,  ever-snppliant  and 
ever-rejected,  the  wife  of  Love  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  asylum  on  the  earth.  In  the 
height  of  her  misery,  she  still  hoped  her 
misfortunes  would  soon  terminate ;  but 
that  most  unhappy  maid  knew  not  then  of 
the  offlictions  trie  auger  of  Venus  still 
reserved  for  her. 

The  mother  of  Love  now  discovered 
that^  instead  of  having  punished  the  mortal 
against  whom  she  was  incensed,  her  son 
had  made  her  his  wife.  In  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  rage,  she  would  have  dis. 
armed  her  son.  broken  his  arrows,  and 
extingiiiNhed  his  torch.  Beauty  itself 
(soft  as  beauty  is  when  adulated,)  is  cruel, 
vindictive,  and  unforgiving,  when  con¬ 
temned.  She  condemns  l^yche  to  the 
most  afflictive  torments,  and  subjects  her 
to  the  most  cruel  trials.  All  nature  sym- 
pathiaes  with  the  snflTerings  of  Psyche. 
When  men  and  gods  abandon  her,  the 
inanimate  creation  is  represented  as  en¬ 
dowed  with  sympathetic  affections.  She 
passes  into  tlic  depths  of  hell,  aiid  there 
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executes  the  terrible  command  of  the 
viudictive  power.  At  length  l.ove,  who 
trembles  for  her  fate,  and  sii udders  lest 
she  should  perish  under  so  many  persecu¬ 
tions,  flics  to  Jupiter,  tells  him  bis  adven¬ 
tures  with  her,  talks  with  all  hia  tenderness 
of  affection — and  who  can  talk  like  Love  ? 
— paints  the  scenes  of  her  persecution— 
and  who  can  paint  so  lively  describes 
the  softness,  tne  charms,  the  innocence  of 
his  mistress,  and  solemnly  adjures  the 
Father  of  Ci-eation  to  ordiiin,  that  he  may 
be  for  ever  united  to  Psyche,  by  the  indis¬ 
soluble  bonds  of  a  celestial  marriage. 
Jupiter  assembles  a  synod  of  the  divini¬ 
ties.  They  feel  the  inquietudes,  and  ap- 

firove  the  vows  of  Love.  To  calm  the  half- 
orgiving  Venus,  Psyche  is  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity,  that  Love  may  not 
he  united  to  a  simple  mortal.  The  celestial 
assembly  applaud  the  union  of  Love  and 
Psyche,  and  from  their  marriage  is  horn 
a  daughter,  whom  they  name  Divine  Plea- 
sure.” 

The  point  of  time,  which  Mr. 
Westmacott  has  chosen,  is  during 
the  return  of  Psyche  from  executing 
one  of  the  diflirult  and  perilous  tasks 
required  of  lier  by  the  offended  and 
wrathful  Venus.  Having  had  a 
casket  delivered  to  her  by  the  god¬ 
dess,  Psyche  is  commanded  to  de* 
scend  to  tlie  infernal  shades,  and  to 
request  Proserpine  to  send  Venus  a 
little  of  her  beauty.  Despairing  of 
success  in  her  mission,  the  unhappy 
Psyche  is  on  the  point  of  precipitat¬ 
ing  herself  from  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  her 
miseries ;  when  a  voice  is  auddcnlv 
heard,  dissuading  her  from  tier  rash 
design,  and  pointing  out  the  moans 
by  which  sne  may  discover  the 
gloomy  rave  of  Dis,  satisfy  the  ava¬ 
rice  ot  Charon,  appc<isc  the  fury  of 
C^tIh’fus,  propitiate  Proserpine,  at- 
chieve  the  object  of  her  errand,  and 
regain  Olympus  in  safety.  Having, 
by  following  this  friendly  advice, 
accompUshen  her  embassy,  and  hav¬ 
ing  received  from  Proserpine  the 
casket,  filled  with  charms,  Psyche 
is  on  her  way  back,  when,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  strict  injunction  that  has 
been  laid  upon  her  not  to  open  the 
casket,  she  is  tempted  by  curiosity 
to  do  so.  “  What  says  she,  “  shall 
I,  the  carrier  of  this  uivinc  beauty, 
not  steal  the  smallest  portion,  to  ren¬ 
der  me  more  bewitching  in  the  eyes 
of  iny  lover  ?”  The  result  is  melan¬ 
choly.  On  unclosing  the  casket,  no 
beauty  appears ;  but  a  Stygian  sleep, 
which,  being  thus  lilierated,  invades 
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the  neiiM**  of  Psvrlie ;  and,  isMiinjjin 
a  drns4*  »oponfi*rous  rltnid,  spreads 
itself  all  over  her,  until  hhe  falls 
down;  and  lies  like  a  eorpse,  with¬ 
out  motion.  From  tliis,  her  last 
danger,  she  is,  however,  eventually 
rescued  hy  (hipid. 

Mr,  Westmacott  has  represented 
Psyche  at  the  critical  inonuMit  of 
opening  the  fatal  casket.  Kvident- 
ly  seiisihle  of  the  risk  she  incurs 
hy  indulging’  her  curiosity,  and 
yet  unable  to  resist  the  pow’erfnl 
temptation,  operated  upon  at  once 
hy  an  ea^er  expectation  of  delight, 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  her  disobedience ;  she  is 
casting  a  fearful  look  behind,  W’hile 
her  delicate  finders  are  introducing 
themselves  beneath  the  lid  of  the 
casket.  From  her  shoulders  bud  a 
pair  of  butterfly’s  wings,  emblema¬ 
tic  of  the  soul's  surviving  the  chry¬ 
salis  or  worm,  and  thus  linely  iinli- 
cative  of  the  future  state  ot*  man. 
A  slight  draper}%  partially  sustain¬ 
ed  by  a  narrow  zone,  falls  in  small 
and  graceful  folds  over  the  left 
knee  and  leg ;  and  gives  purity,  rc- 

})ose,  stability,  and  variety  to  the 
ignre. 

Our  engraving,  w’e  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  affords  a  very  competent  no¬ 
tion  of  the  general  composition ;  but 
it  is  impossible  by  any  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  to  convey  to  those,  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  this  exquisite  result  of  genius 
and  long-cultivated  taste,  the  tender 
and  delicious  sentiment  that  per¬ 
vades  the  whole.  It  exhibits  indeed 
the  perfection  of  female  delicacy, 
grace,  and  beauty; 

. —  “Timid,  as  the  wintry  flower, 

That,  whiter  than  the  snow  it  blooms 
among, 

Droops  its  fair  head,  submissive  to  the 
power 

Of  every  angry  blast  which  sweeps 
along.” 

If,  amidst  so  much  excellence,  we 
might  venture,  with  great  hesitation 
and  deference,  to  hint  at  wdiat  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  l>e  a  blemish,  (hut 
which,  if  so,  may  easily  be  removed) 
we  would  confess  that  we  object 
to  the  materials,  gold  and  ivory,  of 
which  the  casket  is  composed.  We 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Westmacott  can 
Quote  high  and  ancient  authority  for 
this  introduction  of  other  substances 
than  pure  marble ;  but  we  own  that 
we  have  always  thought  homoge¬ 


neity  a  quality  of  sculpture  essential 
to  its  elevated  character.  Any  thing 
which  disturbs  that  character,  any 
thing  which  approximates  sculpture 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  painting, 
w'ith  respect  to  the  means  to  which 
the  latter  has  recourse  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  effects,  is,  in  our  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  so  much  degradation. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  casket, 
(which  IS  richly  adorned  with  small 
bighlv-finished,  and  undoubtedly  ap- 
propnate  carvings  of  sleeping  loves) 
certainly  seems  to  us,  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  its  colour  and 
character,  to  attract  the  attention 
too  immediately,  and  to  injure  the 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  general 
impression. 

But  this  is  a  trifle.  The  work 
possesses  merits  which  would  out¬ 
weigh  a  thousand  such  cavils.  It 
is  a  statue  on  which  Mr.  Westmacott 
may  securely  rest  his  fame  as  a 
sculptor ;  for  its  production  must 
have  necessarily  required,  not  only 
the  long  and  skilful  study  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  forms  in  nature  which 
the  previleged  eye  of  an  artist  ever 
contemplated,  but  the  rare,  the  in¬ 
estimable  poiver  of  arresting  the 
fine  and  fleeting  graces  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  of  combining  them  in  a 
faithful  and  permanent  memorial. 
We  understand  that  a  thousand  gui¬ 
neas  is  the  libi'ral  but  well-deServed 
rice  paid  for  this  chef  iVeeuvre  by 
is  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
whose  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  well 
known ;  and  who  was  so  much 
charmed  with  “  Psyche,’*  even  when 
she  had  just  began  to  emerge  from 
the  rude  block,  as  immediately  to 
determine  on  giving  her  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  his  Grace’s  magni¬ 
ficent  gallery  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

The  Houseless  Traveller.  This 
interesting  groupe  is  also  from  the 
accomplished  chissel  of  Mr.  West¬ 
macott.  It  is  of  a  character  entirely 
different  from  the  work  to  which  we 
have  just  been  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers;  but  it  is  highly 
valuable,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  as  affording  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  of  the  justice  of  tluat 
opinion,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  slowly  gaining  ground;  the 
applicability  of  sculpture  to  modern 
and  familiar  subjects.  The  House- 
less  Traveller  is  intended  “  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  benevolence  of  a  lady, 
whose  house  w^as  an  asylum  to 
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necessitous  travellers;’*  and  it  repre- 
hciits  “a  distressed  mother  with  her 
infant,  who,  in  place  of  the  accus* 
tonied  hospitality  she  had  sought, 
finds  the  toiiih  ot  her  henefactress.” 
— There  is  a  pathos  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  general  air  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  mother  that  pies  at  once  to  the 
heart.  The  disn  osition  of  the  limbs 
of  the  child  wliich  reposes  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  its  iiarent’s  lap,  and 
more  especially  the  position  of  the 
hands,  arc  full  of  infantine  grace 
and  beauty.  Some  objections  have 
been  made  by  contemporary  critics 
to  the  texture  of  the  cloak  that  wraps 
.and  unites  a  considerable  part  of 
this  affecting  groupe.  To  us,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  decidedly  advantage¬ 
ous;  imparting  delicacy  to  the  flesh, 
and  richness  and  depth  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect.  As  long  as  the  inateriM 
remains  the  same,  the  sculptor  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  justified 
in  leaving  or  producing  whatever 
surface  may  best  suit  his  purpose, 
or  satisfy  his  taste. 

Satan  overcome  by  St.  Michael, 
I.  Flaxman,  R.  a.  It  is  delightful 
to  find  such  a  veteran  in  the  arts,  as 
Mr.  Flaxman,  possessing  so  much 
energy  as  must  have  been  requisite 
for  the  production  of  this  very 
striking  composition.  The  figures 
arc  of  heroic  dimensions.  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  bestriding  his  conquered  an¬ 
tagonist,  into  w'lioiii  he  seems  about 
to  plunge  his  unlited  spear,  is  an 
adiniralHe  model  of  strength  and 
dignity.  The  expression  of  his 
features,  and  of  his  whole  figure, 
is  that  of  conscious  and  imperturba¬ 
ble  superiority ;  to  which  the  rage 
and  malignity  of  the  fallen  angel, 
the  WTithing  of  his  monstrous  form, 
and  the  convulsive  clinch  with  which 
he  gra^s  the  earth  that  has  received 
him,  affords  an  admirable  contrast. 

Statue  in  marble  of  Eve  at  the 
Fountain.  E.  H.  Uailt,  R.  A. 

—  ■  ■■  “  1  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the 

clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  acemed  another 
sky. 

As  1  l>ent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam 
appear’d, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  1  started  back.” 

Mr.  Baily,  who  has  for  some  time 
l>cen  a  sculptor  of  great  promise, 
has  here  produced  a  work  of  very 


considerable  beauty  and  merit.  The 
graceful  ease  of  Eve’s  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  air  of  mingled  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration,  with  which 
she  starts  hack  from  the  view  of  her 
own  reflectetl  form,  are  charmingly 
imagined,  (treat  flexibility  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  flesh ;  and  the  extre¬ 
mities,  especially  the  feet,  are  finish¬ 
ed  with  peculiar  delicacy  and  care. 

Bust  of  his  Majesty.  F.  Chan- 
TREV,  R.  A.  There  is  considerable 
dignity  in  this  bust  of  the  King. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  very 
finely,  and  we  understand  very  faith¬ 
fully  pronounced.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  rc- 
semhlances  from  Afr.  Chantrey's 
masterly  hand,  that  we  own  we  arc 
a  little  disappointed  in  the  likeness 
of  His  Majesty. 

Bust  of  the  Right  Hon.  G. 

Tierneif,  M.  P.  W.  Beiines. 

Who  that  attentively  contemplates 
this  excellent  portrait  of  the  Right 
Honourable  memher  for  Knaresiio- 
rough,  hut  must  acknowledge  the 
trutli  of  the  science  of  physiogno¬ 
my  ?  An  entire  stranger  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  original  would  instant¬ 
ly  remark  the  unsparing  detection 
of  error  and  abuse  which  that  shag¬ 
gy  eyebrow,  and  the  glance  of  that 
piercing  eye  unequivocally  indicate ; 
as  well  as  the  ironical  and  sarcastic 
tendencies,  broken  however  and  mel¬ 
lowed  by  kindlier  feelings,  which 
play  in  tiie  undulating  muscles  sur¬ 
rounding  that  apparently  ever-vary¬ 
ing  mouth !  It  is  life  itself. 

Bust  of  C.  Ellison,  Esq,  M.  P. 

T.  (iiiusoN.  A  carefully  finished 
bust ;  chiefly,  however,  remarkable 
as  being  the  work  of  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  sculptor,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  at  Rome ;  and  who,  wc 
are  happy  to  learn,  is  distinguishing 
himself  tnere  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  uphold  the  character  of  British 
genius,  which  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  the  I 

extraordinary  hut  ill-fated  Harlowe, 
and  others  ot  our  countrymen  have 
recently  established  on  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  further  circumstan¬ 
tial  details ;  and  we  must  therefore 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  no¬ 
ticing  several  other  meritorious  per¬ 
formances,  which  do  great  credit  to 
the  talents  of  the  artists  by  whom 
they  have  been  produced. 
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That  splendid  ciTort  of  musical 
genius,  Mozart’s  opera  of  ^*DonGio- 
vanniV*  was  revived  on  the  27th  of 
June,  fur  the  benefit  of  Madame 
Uonzi  dc  Hei^nis ;  and  the  fulness 
of  the  house  at  once  evinced  the 
classic  taste  of  the  public,  and  testi¬ 
fied  their  just  appreciation  of  the 
talentsof  Madame  de  He^nis.  When 
this  opera  was  revived  after  its  lon^ 
slumber  by  Mr.  Avrton,  the  princi¬ 
pal  characters,  Zerfinaaiid  HonGio-' 
vanni,  were  respectively  played  by 
that  exquisite  sillier,  Madame  Podor, 
and  by  that  emiallv  excellent  actor, 
Ambro^etti.  The  first  of  these  cha¬ 
racters  IS  now  sustained  by  Sii(nora 
Camporese,  whose  fine  science  Is  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  the  juvenile 
gaiety  and  simple  pathos,  which 
ought  to  be  the  expression  of  Zcrli- 
na^s  vocal  effusions  of  artless  pas¬ 
sion.  Don  Giovanni  wiis  sustained 
by  Signor  Zucchelli,  and  we  should 
liave  been  more  pleased  with  his 
performance,  had  we  not  been  in  the 
liabit  for  five  succeeding  years  of 
seeing  it  so  admirably  played  by 
Ambrogetti,  whose  many  excellen¬ 
cies  were  so  powerfully  iilended  in 
this  character  as  to  makelt  completely 
his  own.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quite 
fair  to  examine  Zucchelli  by  a  stan¬ 
dard,  in  fayour  of  which  our  judg¬ 
ment  and  our  feelings  have  been  so 
strongly  prepossessed  ;  and,  judging 
him  oy  any  ordinary  standard  of 
histrionic  merit,  we  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  liestow  upon  him  a  high  de¬ 
cree  of  praise.  The  accuracy  of 
.tudginent,  the  strength  of  feeling, 
the  gentlemanly  humour,  the  elegant 


gaiety,  and  the  fervid,  yet  courtly 
gallantry  which  Ambrogetti  infused 
into  his  representation  of  Don  Gio- 
ranni,  arc  vividly  impressed  upon 
our  memories ;  but  to  tnese  Zucchelli 
laid  few  pretensions.  He  was  the 
genteel  and  gay  libertine,  but  had 
less  of  passion  and  strength  of  deli¬ 
neation  in  his  performance.  His 
voice  and  skill  as  a  singer  arc  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  A  mbrogetti’s, 
but  if  he  gave  the  science  and  melody 
ot  the  musician  better,  he  certainly 
gave  the  sense  of  the  poet  worse 
than  Ambrogetti ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Ambrogetti’s  inferior  voice,  we  must 
say  that  the  feeling  which  he  threw 
into  his  songs  often  charmed  us  more 
than  the  syren  tones  of  Zucchelli. 
We  particularly  felt  this  in  the  song 
of  “  Fin  eh*han  dal  vino,”  and  in  the 
final  scene  of  the  supper,  where  Ani- 
brogetti,  as  if  from  ids  heart,  used 
to  pour  forth  those  beautiful  notes 
of  “  Sosten  e  gloria  d^umanita'*  We 
regret  the  loss  of  that  excellent  actor 
and  singer,  Naldi,  although  latterly 
his  Leparellohefr^n  to  evince  a  decay 
of  his  physical  powers.  This  opera 
has  been  repeated  with  encreased 
success.  A  new  ballet,  “  Lt  Petit 
Caperon  Rouge,'*  has  been  brought 
out,  the  sole  intention  of  which,  we 
suppose,  is  to  exhibit  the  surprising 

fiow'ers  of  Monsieur  Paul — this  is  at 
east  the  only  merit  it  can  pretend 
to.  Mesdames  Noblet  and  Mercan- 
dotti  have,  during  the  month,  been 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  at  once 
elegant  and  surprising  powers  as 
heroines  of  the  ballet. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 


At  a  public  meeting  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  Theatre,  held  in  the 
saloon,  Mr.  Oakley,  auditor,  reported 
that  the  income  of  the  theatre  had 
been  regularly  paid  by  Mr.  Elliston, 
whom  he  mentioned  to  them  with 
great  commendation.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Elliston  had  not  only  paid 
their  rent  of  l(^200].  but,  in  conse- 


ouence  of  the  extra  nights  on  which 
the  theatre  had  been  opened,  they 
liad  now  in  the  hands  of  their  bank¬ 
ers  the  sum  of  1,1001.  for  the  free  ren¬ 
ters  ;  so  that  he  had  actually  paid, 
during  the  last  season,  11,0001. 
When  they  came  to  reflect  upon  the 
previous  circumstances  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  they  could  not  but  consider  this 
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AS  an  extraonlinarv  change  in  thea-  3^),9()r>l.  They  liaii  bfen  called  upon 
trical  matters.  They  hau,  in  adtii-  to  pay  2dHI0l.  for  a  loan  upon  the 
tion  to  this,  realizeu  the  other  part  theatre,  whicli  they  did  not  antici- 
of  their  income  from  houses  and  pate;  hut  which,  upon  looking  into 
offices.  There  was  a  law  char^fe  of  the  terms  of  the  en^a^ement^  was 
2HM.  hut  this,  under  the  peculiar  founti  |)«*rfectly  just.  Ajfret'ably  to 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  the  stipulations  held  out  to  the  sub- 
been  incurred,  must  be  considered  scribers  to  the  loan,  the  snm  of  4,351/. 
rather  as  a  ^ain  than  a  loss.  Dur-  was  to  be  paid  to  them  in  the  course 
ini?  the  three  years  that  the  commit-  of  the  next  year.  The  committee 
tee  had  held  the  management  of  their  havin^alreadypaidthreeinstalmentt 
affairs,  they  were  ensfajifed  only  in  of  251.  per  cent,  each  with  interest, 
one  law-suit,  and  in  that  they  were  up  to  January  last,  they  had  there- 
successful.  The  utmost  expectations  fore  fulfilled  their  en^a^ement  in  a 
of  the  committee  had  been  fulfilled,  ^reat  measure,  so  that  no  more  than 
They  had  ^ot  rid  of  debt  much  more  S,4(N)1.  remained  due.  Setting  aside 
rapidly  than  they  calculated  on,  and  the  nightly  receipts,  for  the  new  ren- 
there  was  every  prospect  that  they  ters,  had  been  fully  acted  upon.  The 
w’ould  ultimately  realize  the  whole  committee  confidently  calculated  that 
of  their  property.  Mr.  Elliston  in-  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  tlic 
tended  to  make  great  alterations,  whole  of  the  debt  within  the  time, 
and  introducefurthercinhellishnients  mentioned  in  the  several  reports 
in  the  theatre,  during  the  recess  ;  made  to  the  proprietors.  The  com- 
which,  added  to  the  industrious  ef-  mittee  had  fully  realized  the  schemo 
forts  he  w'as  making  to  improve  the  held  out  three  years  back  to  the  puh- 
coinpany,  would  render  it  as  attrac-  lie.  The  new  renters  might  nave 
five  as  it  ever  had  been  in  the  annals  the  1,1(NM.  paid  for  extra  nights, 
of  theatrical  history.  As  far  as  such  whenever  they  pleased  to  call  for  it. 
property  was  concerned,  nothing  Their  prospects  were  much  better 
could  be  more  prondsing  or  more  than  any  person  a  short  time  back 
cheering.  They  had  repaid  751.  per  could  venture  to  hope.  From  the 
cent,  instalments  on  their  debts;  and  punctuality  and  greatattention  of  Mr. 
if  they  had  not  realized  all  that  they  klliston,  he  formeil  the  most  sanguine 
owed,  they  had  the  most  favourable  expectations  that  they  would  be  able 
nrospects  before  them.  The  sum  of  to  realize  everything  held  out  to  the 
ll,i)/31.  had  been  discharged,  reduc-  proprietors, 
ing  the  present  amount  of  debt  to 

COVEXT  GARDEN  THEATRE 

This  tlieatrc  closed  for  the  season  ance  as  Oldbuck.  Miss  Stephens, 
on  Saturday,  June  21),  with  the  mu-  Miss  M.  Tree,  and  Miss  Hallande 
sical  drama  of  the  **  Antiquary^''  in  gave  some  of  their  most  celebrated 
which  Liston  made  his  last  appear-  airs  in  their  best  style. 

• 

HAY-MARKET  THEATRE. 

That  prolific  author,  Mr.  T.  Dib-  ness  of  the  French  school,  and 
din,  has  already  produced  two  after-  its  attraction  consists  in  Mr.  John- 
pieces  at  this  theatre,  the  one  “  The  son’s  representation  of  an  enraptured 
^t7/ o/'/^arc,”  an  original  piece,  and  and  simple  French  lover,  and  in 
the  other,'  **  Love  Lettered'  a  trans-  Madame  Vestris’s  excellent  acting, 
lation  from  the  French ;  and,  as  if  to  and  still  better  singing,  in  the  cha- 
shew  that  this  is  the  very  age  of  in-  racter  of  his  odoraMe.  *Oohn  hnzhy' 
vention,  or  rather  of  imitation,  these  is  a  light  and  laughable  piece,  made 
novelties  have  been  rapidly  succeed-  from  the  materials  of  common  life  ; 
ed  by  two  other  pieces  from  the  the  characters  and  incidents  of  which 
French,  called  **  John  Buzhy,  or  a  are  of  course  broadly  pourtrayed 
Daq*t  Pleasurey'  and  “  Peter  Pin,  to  suit  the  stage.  John  Huzby, 
or  «  Aeu;  Road  to  Brighton.'^  The  a  hosier,  has  gone  nominally  to 
Bill  of  Fare  was  sufficiently  describ-  Deptford,  but  in  fact  to  Richmond, 
cd  in  our  last  number.  for  a  day’s  pleasure,  and  to  get  rid 

**  Lore  Letters*^  has  all  the  light-  of  a  termigant  wife  and  his  son-in- 


I 
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law,  Natty  llriirfs*  Now  [the  wife,  fortune  being*  left  to  him  and  his 
imagining  Mr.  Huihy  safe  in  Kent,  daughter,  on  tlie  simple  condition  of 
sets  off,  unluckily,  to  Richmond,  for  nerer  sleeping  under  the  same  roof 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mar-  with  a  certain  cousin  Henry.  Now 
riage  of  her  son,  Natty  llriggs,  with  honest  Peter  Fin  hud  never  seen  the 
Cecilia,  a  rich  ward  of  Mr.  Iluzby.  sea,  and  resolves  to  start  for  llrigh- 
Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  Rich-  ton,  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Morgan; 
niond  stage  an  interesting  young  but  Mr.  Morgan  breaks  his  engage- 
lady  (Julia)  lately  married,  is  desi-  ment,  and  sends,  as  a  substitute,  a 
rous  of  getting  |>osse8sion  of  some  friend,  Mr.  Harry  Turleton.  Now 
love  letters  which  she  had  written  to  the  prohibited  cousin  Henry,  being 
a  former  flame.  Captain  Greville,  in  love  with  Peter  Fin’s  daughter, 
and  is  going  to  Richmond  to  induce  induces  Harry  Turleton  to  drive  ho- 
Major  Aubrey,  the  uncle  of  Greville,  nest  Peter  during  the  night  in  the 
to  procure  her  the  restoration  of  environs  of  London,  and,  assuring 
these  letters.  Julia  throws  herself  him  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  llrigh- 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  sedate  ton,  at  length  lodge  him  in  the 
John  lluzby,  and  on  Mrs.  Utizby's  identical  house  of  the  said  Henry, 
arrival  at  Richmond,  to  her  astonish-  situated,  lying,  and  being  in  Bed- 
nient,  she  meets  her  husband  walk-  ford-square,  which  they  persuade 
ing  about  with  a  fine  woman.  We  honest  Peter  is  the  town  of  Brighton, 
need  not  say  that  the  day  of  plea-  PeterFin,thus8leeping  under  the  roof 
sure  is  spoiled  with  both  of  tbein  ;  of  the  disinberiteu  cousin,  of  course 
ami  poor  Mr.  Buzby,  in  his  efforts  forfeits  his  title  to  the  fortune  which 
to  save  Julia,  gets  involved  with  her  had  been  left  him.  Henry  thus  be- 
husband,  as  well  as  with  Capt.  Gre-  comes  possessed  of  the  bequest,  but 
ville  and  Major  Aubrey.  The  comic  restores  all  to  harmony  by  marrying 
incidents  arising  from  these  centre-  Peter  F’in’s  daughter,  which  was  the 
terns  are  numerous  ami  irresistibly  object  of  his  contrivance. — The  sup- 
laughable,  and  are  well  set  off  by  position  of  a  fishmonger’s  living 
the  characters  of  a  loquacious  Rich-  near  Turnstile,  Holborn,  and  being 
mond  inn-keeper,  and  his  no  less  lo-  persuaded  that  Bedford-square  is  the 
quacious  daughter,  with  a  qawkey  town  of  Brighton,  is  too  absurd  for 
country  waiter.  The  general  fracas  the  broadest  farce.  They  should 
arising  from  all  the  mistakes  and  have  conveyed  Peter  Fin  to  Fins- 
misunderstandings  is  cleared  np  by  bury-snnare,  or  at  least  to  a  square 
Major  Aubrey;  and  poor  Mr.  Buzby,  more  distant  from  his  home  than 
Iwing  extricated  from  his  perplexi-  Bedford-square.  Liston  was  so  irre- 
ties,  is  left  to  enjoy  himself  at  llich-  sistibly  comic  as  Peter  Fin,  that  the 
mond,  and  without  his  wife.  The  farce  could  not  fail  of  success.  Gold- 
piece  is  evidently  written  for  Mr.  smith’s  excellent  comedy  of  “  iSAc 
Terry,  who  did  ample  justice  to  the  Stoops  to  Conguer,''  has  been  played 
author.  with  the  combined  talents  of  Mr. 

“  Piter  Fin^  or  a  New  Road  to  Charles  Kemble,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Brighton^*  represents  a  fishmonger,  Liston.  Mrs.  Chatterly  played  Miss 
who  retires  from  business  upon  a  large  Ilardcastle  with  considerable  success. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE 


Tliis  theatre  opened  on  July  I, 
with  the  favourite  piece  of  the  “  Mil¬ 
ler's  Maidi"  and  a  new  Operetta, 
entitled,  “  Ixtre  Among  theRoses^  or 
the  Master  Key."  It  is  from  the  pim 
of  Mr.  Beazley,  and  was  received 
with  decided  applause.  The  “  Mil¬ 
ler's  Maid"  derives  its  merit  from  its 
affording  scope  for  the  excellent  act¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Emery  and  Miss  Kelly, 
both  of  whom,  in  the  last  scene, 
wrought  as  pathetic  an  effect  upon 
the  audience  as  we  ever  witnessed. 


The  conflict  between  love  and  honor, 
in  the  breast  of  a  simple  peasant,  w  as 
finely  painted  by  Mr.  Emery;  and 
Miss  Kelly’s  triumph  of  duty  over 
pa  sion,  in  persuading  Giles,  her 
lover,  to  give  her  up  to  her  father, 
and  afterwards  to  his  rival,  George, 
W'as  of  the  best  acting  our  stage  can 
boast.-— Miss  Clara  Fisber,  a  child 
of  an  age  at  which  scarcely  any 
talent,  and  least  of  all  the  tafent  of 
discrimination,  can  lie  cx|>ected,  has 
successively  played,  The  Actress  of 
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All  Work, « Little  Pickle,  in  tlie  tied  with  the  well -filled  pit  and 
Spoiled  CAi/d,*’  — and  Muaden’t  crowded  half-price,  which  her  au- 
famous  character  of  Crack,  in  the  pearance  never  fails  to  induct*;  while 
Turnpike  Gate,** — Her  humour,  tlic  comic  talents  of  Wilkinson,  who 
and  her  vit'acity  are  beyond  any-  has  not  hitherto  l>een  seen  to  advan- 
thinjc  pl*-'&sin^;  and  although  in  the  ta^e  here,  the  sweet  sin^in^  of  Miss 
**  Actress  of  A  ll  Work**  she  was,  of  Carew,  and  even  the  adiuiraole,  an<l, 
necessity,  reduced  to  imitate  many  at  present  unequalled  actinj^  of  Miss 
of  the  more  adult  actresses,  she  yet  Kelly,  make  but  inditfereiit  returns 
frequently  displayed  an  astonishin|(  to  a  far  from  atfluent  treasury, 
acuteness  of  jud'^iuent  and  discri-  A  young  lady,  of  the  name  of 
miiiation.  In  the  **  Suoiled  Child**  Southwell,  has  made  her  dSbnt  in 
she  is  all  that  could  ue  wished  or  Maria,  in  the  “  Spoiled  Child,**  and 
expected  ;  and,  had  she  never  at-  was  favourably  received  to  a  degree 
tempted  any  other  character,  this  that  restored  her  to  self-possession 
alone  would  have  acquired  her  a  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  first 
singular  degree  of  celebrity.  She  appearance.  A  new  musical  drama, 
sings  the  songs  with  considerable  called,  **  All  in  the  Dark,  or  the 
sweetness  and  taste,  and  her  dancing  Banks  of  the  Elbe**  has  l>een  produ- 
would  not  disgrace  a  more  practical  ced  anil  was  rather  favouranly  re- 
fiyurante;  while  her  action  and  de-  ceived.  The  merits,  or  rather  the 
portment  are  extremely  natural  and  attractions  of  the  piece,  are  of  a  na- 
uneiubarrassed.  We  believe  that  the  ture  which  so  exclusively  depends 
intention  of  her  engagement  has  been  upon  the  acting,  that  it  would  not 
fully  answered  to  uie  Proprietors,  be  fair  to  the  author  to  detail  the 
who  have  every  reason  to  ue  satis-  plot,  or  to  criticise  its  denouement. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER, 

AND  FOREIGN  POLITICAL  DIGEST. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

June  24. — A  petition  was  pre-  nion. — I^rd  Kinj?  contended,  that, 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  until  the  nine  millions  due  to  the 
from  the  farmers  attending  the  mar-  Bank  were  paid,  we  had  not  a  shil- 
ket  at  Romford,  complaining  of  the  ling  of  real  Sinking  Fund  ;  and 
prejudicial  effects  of  Mr.  Peel’s  bill,  urged  a  further  reduction  of  taxa- 
— llic  Earl  of  Liverpool  protested  tion.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  se- 
against  the  doctrine,  that  the  dis-  cond  time. 

tress  of  the  agricultural  interest  was  ’  July  2. — Earl  Orey  relinquished 
attributable  to  Mr.  Peel’s  bill. — The  his  notice  of  a  motion,  for  an  enquiry 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  concurred  with  into  the  state  of  the  country,  not  on 
Lord  Liverpool.  the  ground,  that  enough  nad  been 

June  25. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  done  in  the  w’ay  of  reducing  the 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  public  expenditure  and  taxation ; 
Naval  and  Military  Pensions’  Bill;  nut  because  he  despaired  of  effecting 
and  described  the  operation  of  the  any  beneficial  result..— After  much 
bill,  which  was,  to  relieve  the  public  discussion,  and  several  divisions, 
from  a  comsiderable  immediate  ex-  the  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill 
pense,  and  to  spread  that  expense  was  passed;  the  last  division  he- 
over  a  period  ot  forty-five  years. —  ing,  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  41 ; 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  exposed  against  it.  In;  majority,  23. 
the  inconsistency  of  the  operation  of  Jult  5. — A  debate  took  place  on 

the  measure  with  the  operation  of*  the  motion  for  the  commitment  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. — Tlie  Earl  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill.  —  Earl 
Lauderdale  expressed  a  similar  opi*  Bathurst  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
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the  iDeBRUrr.  at  a  protection  ag’ainst 
a  ^lut  of  foreign  corn,  in  the  event 
of  the  ports  heinif  o|M*ne<l.  —  lioni 
Krskine  opposed  the  hnl ;  and  moved 
to  postpone  the  comiiiitment  fur  three 
months.  ^  Ix)rd  Daere  thonu^ht  it 
would  be  l»etter  to  postpone  it. — Tlie 
Karl  of  Harrowhy  observed,  that  if 
their  Lordships  refused  to  legislate 
on  this  subject,  until  the  removal  of 
every  possible  objection,  they  ini^ht 
postpone  their  proceeding  for  a  cen- 
tur}’. — The  Karl  of  Carnarvon  re¬ 
plied,  that  there  was  no  period  at 
which  Parliament  had  proceeiied  to 
legislate  under  the  disadvantage  of 
such  a  total  ig’norance  us  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. — On  a  division,  the  numbers 
W'ere,— for  Ijord  Erskine*s  amend¬ 
ment,  19;  agfainstit,*l7 ;  majority,  18. 

July  HI. — Earl  liathurst  moved 
the  third  reading  of  thcCorn  Impor¬ 
tation  Hill. — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
moved  to  postpone  the  third  reading* 
for  three  months.— On  a  division, 
there  appeared  for  the  amendment, 
lt>;  against  it,  32;  majority.  Hi. — 
The  hill  was  then  passed. 

July  15. — The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowii  adverted  to  the  seizure  hv 
officers  acting  under  the  Spanish 
Ooverniiient,  of  a  British  ship,  carry¬ 
ing  on  trade  with  South  America; 
and  asked  whether,  if  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
determination  of  formally  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  Independent  Governments  of 
South  America,  they  had  not,  at  least, 
adopted  measures  tor  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  w  ith  those  States, 
in  order  that  our  merchants  might 
not  he  liable  to  have  their  vessels 
seized  under  any  orders  from  the 
Government  of  Old  Spain?  —  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  wdth 
respect  to  theiiritish  shipwdiich  had 
been  seized,  a  strong  remonstrance 
bad  been  sent  to  the  Government  of 
Spain,  demanding  a  remuneration 
for  all  the  loss  W'hich  the  owners 
bad  sustained  by  that  illegal  act.  To 
this  remonstrance  there  nad  not  yet 
been  time  for  receiving  an  answer. 
As  to  the  question  of  tlie  formal  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  de  facto  Independent 
States  of  South  America,  it  involv¬ 
ed  a  number  of  considerations.  Such 
a  measure  must  necessarily  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  negociation  w'itli  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain. — The  Marquis 
of  Lansdown,  reeling  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  w  hich  must  result  to  this  coun¬ 


try  from  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  independent  Governments  of 
South  America,  expressed  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  that  no  such  preliminary 
negociation  as  that  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Earl,  had  been  entereil 
into. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  inti¬ 
mated,  that  such  a  negociation  had 
been  commenced. 

July  16. — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Small 
Notes  Bill,  to  express  his  regret, 
that  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  expected,  during  tne  pre¬ 
sent  Session,  for  the  relief  of  agri¬ 
cultural  distress.  He  ridiculed  the 
notion,  that  that  distress  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  superabundant  produce, 
and  attrifmteu  it  partly  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxation;  out, principally,  to 
the  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium,  occasioned  by  the  bill  of 
1819. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  distress  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ditl  not  proceed  from  the  mea¬ 
sure  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl, 
but  that  it  was  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  all  growing  out 
of  the  change  occasioned  by  the 
cessation  of  the  late  war. 

July  17. — Earl  Grosvenor  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  this  country  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  other  powers  wdth  regard 
to  the  slave  trade,  he  trusted  there 
W'ould  be  no  hesitation,  in  interfering 
with  regard  to  that  most  atrocious 
slavery  into  which  the  (ireeks  w’ere 
forced  by  the  Turks.  The  cruelties 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  Seven¬ 
ty  or  eighty  Greeks,  held  as  hostages 
at  Scioi  had  lM>en  put  to  death  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner,  and  ten  or 
twelve  had  been  murdered  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  It  was  reported  that 
the  lives  of  those  unfortunate  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantino¬ 
ple:  If  so,  it  unquestionably  became 
the  duty  of  our  government  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  and,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  he 
moved  for  copies  or  extracts  of  any 
dispatches  from  the  British  minister 
at  Constantinople,  respecting  the 
hostages  of  Scio  executed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  at  Scio. — The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  opposed  the  motion,  as 
entirely  unprecedented.  lie  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  execution  of  the  8ciot 
hostages  was  a  most  tlagitious  act ; 
but  he  denied  that  wc  had  any  right 
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to  intcirfer*  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  |(overninent,  whose  subjects 
they  were.  With  respect  to  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  Turks  and  the 
iireeks,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  British  gorernment  preserv¬ 
ed  the  strictest  neutrality  on  the 
subject. — Lord  Holland  denied  that 
the  motion  was  unprecedented.  The 
noble  earl  had  g‘iven  no  answer  to 
the  enquiry  of  his  noble  friend,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  safety  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  who  had  been  massa¬ 
cred  at  Constantinople,  had  been 
Itfuaranteed  by  any  British  authori¬ 
ties. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied, 
that  he ‘had  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  no  such  guarantee  had  ever 
been  given.  The  motion  was  then 
negativexl. 

July  19. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  expressing 
iiis  regret  that  circumstances  render¬ 
ed  a  renewal  of  the  measure  neces¬ 
sary. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 


strongly  recommended  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system,  as,  by  healing  the 
evils  which  Indand  endure<l,  might 
render  similar  measurt*s  unnecessary. 
^L^)rd  Ellenborough  coincided  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  Marquis.— 
l^e  Earl  of  Limerick  and  Lord  Re-' 
desdale  defended  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  government.— The  Earl 
of  Darnley  reprolwted  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  scene  which  had  taken  place  in 
Dublin  on  the  I2th. — The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  assured  the  noble  Earl, 
that  tlie  noble  Marquis  at  the  heatl 
of  the  Irish  govermnent  had  been 
exceedingly  anxious  to*  prevent  the 
proceeding  alluded  to. — The  Earl  of 
Donoughuiore  and  Lord  Rawdoii 
supported  the  bill  on  the  ground  of 
its  necessity.— Lord  Holland  could 
not  consent  to  grant  such  enormous 
and  frightful  powers,  even  to  the  no¬ 
ble  Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government,  in  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence. — ^The  bill  was 
then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


June  24. — Mr.  Brougham  pressed 
upon  the  House  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  over-grown  influence 
of  the  crown.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  described  the  vast 
extent  of  our  cstal)lishuients ;  the 
immense  patronage  which  conse¬ 
quently  fell  into  the  hands  of  go¬ 
vernment;  and  the  necessary  ef^ct 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  concluded  by  moving 

That  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  unnecessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  due  prerogatives,  destructive 
of) the  independence  of  Parliament, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  well  go¬ 
vernment  of '  the  state.*’ — The  IVfiir- 
^uis  of  Londonderry  denied  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  such  as 
it  was  represented  to  be  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  moved 
the  order  of  the  day.— On  a  division 
there  appeared,  for  passing  to  the 
order  ot  the  day,  216 — for  the  origi¬ 
nal  motion,  101 — majority,  115. 

June  25,  —  Mr.  Abercrombie 
brought  the  conduct  of.  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  of  the  other  law  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  interference  with  the 
public  press,  under  the  consideration 
yf  the  House ;  and  after  particular¬ 
ising  the  circumstances  oi  that  con- 
Eur,  Mag,  Vol,  82. 


duct,  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  enquire  into  it. — The 
Lord  Advocate  defended  his  proceed¬ 
ings  and  those  of  his  learned  friends 
in  the  transactions  in  uuestion. — 
Mr.  Peel  maintained  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  on  the  mere 
assumptions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
mover  would  be  inconsistent  with 
justice. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  warmly 
supported  the  motion,  and  oliserved 
that  the  House  were  called  upon  that 
night  to  determine,  whether  they 
would  frown  down  the  infamous  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  calumny  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  country,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  authorise,  establish, 
and  perhaps  perpetuate  it.  —  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  denied  that 
any  ground  had  been  laid  for  the 
proposed  enquiry. — On  a  division 
there  appeared,  for  the  motion,  95 — 
against  it,  120 — majority  25. 

June  26. — Mr.  Creevey  moved  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Pension  Bill ;  and 
proposed  eight  resolutions,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  various  abuses  that  ex¬ 
isted  under  the  present  system  of 
granting  pensions ;  and  expressive 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the 
Ministerial  Pension  Bill  ought  to  be 
repealed  forth w'ith.  —  Mr.  Bankes 
considered  that  the  present  nuHle  of 
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rewarding  public  M'rvunt^  was  out* 
of  tb(*  least  expensive  that  ('ould  Im' 
pursued,  and  moved  the  order  of  the 
day. — .Mr.  liennett,  as  an  instunrt* 
of  abuse,  (|U4»ted  the  pensiou  of  JiMIUl. 
which  had  been  granted  to  Lord 
Sidiiiouth,  a  man  ^ust  as  iiiucli  cal¬ 
culated  to  till  a  ministerial  situation 
as  one  of  the  door-keepers  of  the 
House.— The  Martinis  of  London- 
«lerry  sai»l,  he  rejjfarded  with  imli^- 
nation  the  disgusting  language,  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
biirv  had  spoken  of  bis  noble  friend. 
— '1  he  House  divi4led,for  passing  to 
the  «»nler  4)f  the  day,  l  t,'j — for  the 
iiiotiou,  12 — majority,  Idl. 

Jl’ne27. — Mr.  WillM'rforee  moved 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  conjuring 
him  to  renew  his  reiiknistrances  to 
foreign  courts  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  hon.  gentleman 
state<l  that,  although  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  had,  most  creditably  to  them¬ 
selves,  passeil  a  law  inflicting  a  se¬ 
vere  penalty  on  any  one  who  should 
be  found  dealing  in  slaves,  yet  that 
the  traile  was  still  carried  on  by  the 
INirtuguese ;  and,  wbicli  was  still 
w»»rse,  by  the  French  to  an  enor- 
iiHMis  extent. — The  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  did  not  oppose  the  motion, 
wbicb  was  agreed  to 

•li'NE  *2^. — In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  the  Martpiis  of 
Londonderry  said,  that  liovemient 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  details 
respecting  the  ten  or  twelve  hostages 
of  Seio,  who  had  been  executed  at 
Constantinople,  (ireat  barbarities 
bad  been  committed  by  both  parties; 
although  lie  did  not  luean  to  say  that 
that  fact  just ifie<l  the  recent  event  at 
C'onstantinople. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
uske<i,  if  any  dispatches  had  IxTii  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  court,  on  the  subject  of  the 
lersons  rer-eiitly  murdered  by  the 
uirbaroiis  tyrants  of  Constantinople. 
—The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  re¬ 
plied,  that  none  of  the  persons  lately 
executt'd  at  ('onstantinople,  stood  in 
Mich  a  relation  to  the  British  (jo- 
veriimeut  as  to  justify  our  interfe¬ 
rence  on  the  principle  of  protection; 
altliough  our  ambassador  bad  cer¬ 
tainly  interfered  on  the  principle  of 
liiimanity. — On  there|Kwtof  the  rt'so- 
lution  for  diminishing  the  amount  of 
the  salt  duties  (n'ing  brought  up,  Mr. 
Curwen  moved  as  an  amendment, 
**  that  the  duties,  payable  on  British 
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salt  in  Hreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
should  cease  and  determine.'*  A  «livi- 
sion  took  place — for  the  amendment, 
y2 — against  it,  BM — majority,  12. 

July  I.— The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  forward  the 
budget,  and  observed  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  was  rapidly  improving,  and  that 
the  public  creirit  was  in  the  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  state. — Mr.  Maberley  ex¬ 
posed  the  inconsistencies  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  tfovernment  with  respect  to 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  strongly  rt*- 
conimended  a  further  reduction  of 
our  expenditure. — Mr.  Kicardo  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  real  eHicient  Sinking 
Fund  amounted  only  to  I,4tMMHK)b 
—.Mr.  H  ume  declared  that  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chetnier  were  entirely  visionary.  The 
resolutions  were  agreeil  to.  —  Mr.' 
Secretary  Peel  tlien  moved  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  .Alien  Bill,  which 
was  opposeil  bjr  Mr«  Hobhouse,  as 
involving  principles  that  must  leail 
to  an  intringement  of  the  lilwrty  of 
the  state.  (In  a  divisii>n  there  ap¬ 
peared,  for  the  Sp«‘aker’s  leaving  the 
chair,  1 12 — against  it,  OP — majority 
^2. 

July  2. — Mr.  Hobhouse  moved 
three  resolutions,  the  last  of  which 
went  to  tb'clare  the  expediency  of 
taking  otf  the  tax  on  houses  and 
windows.  —  The  Chancellor  of  the 
F]xcIuM|uer  gave  the  motion  his  di^ 
ciiled  opposition.  The  House  divid¬ 
ed — For  the  motion,  59 — against  it, 
I4t) — imijorit}',  HJ. 

July  .i. — Sir  J.  .Mackintosh  asked 
his  .Majesty’s  .Ministers,  if  they  had 
received  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
C’kas<‘  of  the  Empemr  of  Russia, 
claiming  as  Russian  tioniinions  the 
N.  R.  coast  of  .Asia,  and  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  .America,  being  an  extent 
of  coast  of  five  thousand  miles  ? — 
The  Marquis  of  Loiulonderry  replied, 
that  a  copy  of  the  Ukase  had  been 
rei'eived,  and  tliat  his  Majesty’s  (lo- 
veriiment  hail  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Russian  amba.ssador,  stating  that 
they  could  not  accede  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Ukase,  but  offering  to 
enter  into  a  friendly  explanation  on 
the  subject. 

July  S. — Mr.  (toulburn  moved, 
that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  In¬ 
surrection  Bill. — Sir  R.  Wilson  op- 
]N>sed  the  motion,  adverted  to  seve¬ 
ral  acts  of  extreme  oppression,  which 
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had  taken  iilacc  in  Ireland;  pointed 
out  a  nuniner  of  jjrievanees  of  whirh 
the  Irish  had  to  roiiiplain, es|Hviatly 
the  system  of  tithes;  and  ronriuded 
hv  nioniii^  an  instruction  to  the 
Coininittee  to  investiirafe  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  view  to  its  removal  with¬ 
out  tlie  adoption  of  any  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measure.  This  proposition 
was  negatived,  the  numhers  heiiifif 
17  in  tits  favour;  155  ac^ainst  it; 
maiority  I  LS. 

Ji’LY  1>. — Mr.  (’ourtenay  called 
the  attention  of  the  Houm*  to  two 
publications,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
they  w  ould  consider  breaches  of  their 
privileges.  The  one  was  a  letter  t«» 
.1.  Abercromhy,  M.l*.  by  John  Hope, 
Ks<j.  commentiiiir  >>»  verv  strimg* 
terms  on  the  speech  wliich  that 
lion,  gentleman  had  recently  made 
in  that  House,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  several  individuals  in 
Scotland ;  the  other  w’as  a  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Mr.  Ahercromhy 
and  Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Courier.  Ilavinir  read  the  of¬ 
fensive  paragraphs  in  these  publi¬ 
cations,  he  moved,  that  they  were 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  The  motion  was  ajfreed  to ; 
Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Menzies,  were 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  the  17th,  and  Mr.  Aher¬ 
cromhy  w'as  ordered  to  attend  forth¬ 
with. 

Ji'LY  Itl. — Mr.  Nolan  obtained 
leave  to  hrin^in  a  hill  to  amend  the 
laws  respecting  the  poor.  The  lion, 
and  learned  gentleman  stated  that 
the  principal  object  which  he  had 
in  view',  was  to  bring  hack  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  poor  law  s  to  the  intention 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. — Mr. 
UVstern  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evils,  which  had 
resulted  from  Mr.  Peel’s  hill,  and 
moved  eighteen  resolutions,  embody¬ 
ing  his  opinions  on  the  subject. — 
Mr.  Richards  contended,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  lion.  iiK’mher  for  Essex, 
that  the  bill  of  171^7  had  lieen  the 
cause  of  the  evils  w'hich  the  country 
had  endured,  and  that  the  bill  of 
1»PJ,  was  the  remedy. — Ixird  Mil- 
ton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
advisable  measure  was  the  reduction 
of  taxation  to  a  large  amount.  I’he 
*’<‘»<dutions  were  negatived  without 
*  division. 


Ji’LT  12. — Mr.  .Vhercromhy  ap- 
iw'arinsr  in  his  place,  .Mr.  Courtenay 
moved,  that  he  should  In*  enjoimsl 
not  to  prtisecute  any  <|uarrel  airainst 
any  person  or  persons,  arising  out 
of  the  publications  w  hich  the  House 
had  pronounced  breaches  of  privi¬ 
lege.  The  motion  having  h«*en 
agreed  to,  the  S|H*aker  accordingly 
so  enjoined  Mr.  .Vhercromhy. 

Jri.Y  15. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  certain  inha¬ 
bitants  of  lioes,  Ashton-under-lane, 
in  I^ancashire,  expressing  their  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  murder  of  their  Christian 
brethren,  the  Creeks,  by  those  in¬ 
human  barbarians  the  Turks,  and 
praying  for  the  interference  of  th»» 
House.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  observed,  that  for  himself 
he  could  not  help  entertaining  a 
w’ish,  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  make  a  simultaneous  effort 
in  favour  of  that  brave  and  perse¬ 
cuted  pi'ople. — .Mr.  Hutchinson,  ami 
Mr.  Wilherforce  declared  their 
strong  sympathy  in  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  Creeks.  The  .Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry  said,  that  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  done  their  utmost  to 
recommend  pacific  and  conciliatory 
measures  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  ;  at  the  same  time  he  regretted 
to  observe,  that  there  w'ere  as  many 
acts  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  perpe¬ 
trated  011  the  one  side,  as  on  tin* 
other. —  Sir  K.  Wilson  urgeil  the 
repeal  of  the  foreign  enlistment  hill, 
to  enable  the  Creeks  to  receive  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  subjects  of  this 
country. —  l^>rd  A.  Hamilton  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  conduct  of  England 
tow'ards  the  Creeks  w'as  not  credit¬ 
able  to  her  as  a  nation. — On  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  (amimittee 
of  supply,  Mr.  Hume  calh*<l  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  large 
sums  levied  by  the  Consul  Ceneral 
of  the  Brazils,  and  his  Vice  (’onsuls, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  traile. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  facts  were  strong; 
but  thought  that  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  must  be  exagger¬ 
ated. 

July  I7. — Mr.  Brougham  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  Mr.  John 
lidwless,  of  Belfast,  complaining  of 
tlie  outrages  consequent  on  the 
orange  processions,  which  had  b«*<*n 
p4*rmitted  in  Ireland  on  the  12th 
inst.  Mr.  Spring  Rict*,  Sir  J. 
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Murkliitosli,  Mr.  Hutchison,  aixi  intosh asked  his  Majc'sty’s  Ministers, 
Mr.  lirouj^li.iiu  warmly  coiidemiied  whether  any  represtMitation  had  been 
such  processions.^  Mr.  Houlhurn,  iiia<le  to  Spain,  which  related  to  the 
and  Sir  <i.  Hill,  concurred  in  repro-  reroffnition  of  the  indepimdenre  of 
hatiti^f  tlie  practice,  hut  declared  South  America  hy  Hreat  Britain? 
that  ^''reat  provocation  had  heen  'I'he  Manpiis  of  Londonderry  re- 
4fiven  by  the  other  party. — In  pur-  plied,  that  unless  he  were  to  ^ive  a 
suance  of  the  unler  id'  the  House,  detailed  answer,  which  could  be 
Mr.  H(»pe  appeared  at  the  har,  anti,  done  only  on  a  specific  motion,  what 
in  an  address  tti  the  House,  justified  he  said  on  the  subject  would  be  lia- 
liis  i'onduct  ;  at  the  same  time  ex-  hie  t<i  misrepresentation, 
pressing  his  n'^ret  that  the  course,  July  18. — A  considerable  discus- 
which  he  bail  felt  it  imperative  upon  sion  ti)ok  place  on  the  motion  by 
him  tt>  pursui*  in  vindication  of  his  Mr.  Wilmtd,  for  the  House  to  iro 
honour  and  character,  had  led  to  an  into  a  C'ominittee  on  the  Canada 
act  which  was  an  apparent  violation  trade  hill.  On  a  division,  the  num- 
of  the  previle^^esof  tlie  House.  After  hers  were,  for  the  motion,  4H; 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Hope  was  re-  against  it,  11;  majority,  31.  The 
called  to  the  bar,  and  told  by  the  bill  then  passed  through  the  Com- 
S|M*aker  that,  as  he  hail  expressed  mittee. 

his  re^^ret  at  what  had  occurred,  the  JriiV  19.  —  The  motion  for  the 
House,  under  all  the  circumstances  tliird  reading  of  the  Alien  hill  pro¬ 
of  the  case,  had  determined  not  to  duced  a  lon^  debate.'  On  a  division, 
proceed  any  further.  Mr.  IMenzies  there  appeared  in  favour  of  the  third 
then  appeared,  explained  his  con-  reailin^'-,  7*'*;  against  it,  32;  inajo- 
duct,  and  was  also  discharged  from  rity,  *43. 
further  attendance. — Sir  J.  IMuck- 

Ct)LO\IAL. 

The  disputes  between  the  Chinese  the  (’ape  of  (iood  Hope,  hy  which 
and  the  Last  I  ndia  Company’s  ships  foreiirn  vessels  are  admitted  to  bond 
have  heen  amicably  settled,  ladters  there  their  produce  and  maniifac- 
from  Mad  ras,  dated  the  7fh  March,  tures  under  certain  restrictions, 
convey  the  pleasing  inftirmation  that  This  measure  it  is  expected  will 
the  wlude  of  the  British  possessions  render  the  (’olony%  at  some  future 
ill  India,  were  in  a  state  of  tranquil-  period,  a  place  of  general  depot  be- 
ity,  and  restored  health.  3'he  Cho-  tween  India  and  the  continents  of 
lera  Morhiis  appeared  tci  have  ceased  Europe  and  America.  We  regret  to 
its  destructive  influence  on  the  shores  learn  that  the  new  settlers  are  #?oin^ 
of  the  IVrsian  (Julph,  where  peace  on  very  itKlilferently. 
also  iirevailed  ;  the  strong  Indds  of  Accounts  from  Bermuda  state 
the  Wahabee  pirates  having  been  that  the  governor.  Sir  W.  Lumley, 
destroyeil.  has  heen  recalletl,  and  is  on  his  way 

A  proclamation  has  heen  issued  at  to  Knglatid. 

FOREIGN. 

An  attempt  has  heen  made  at  guards  and  the  citizens;  and,  in 
Madrid  to  effect  a  counter-revolu-  endeavouring  to  check  the  violence 
tion,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  de-  of  the  former,  the  life  of  one  of 
spoiic  form  of  government.  It  ap-  their  officers  was  sacrificed  to  the 
pears,  that  in  consequence  of  some  fury  of  military  insubordination,  in 
imprudent  conduct,  or  insolent  ex-  the  palace,  and  nearly  under  the  eye 
pressions  of  a  partv  of  the  Guards,  of  tlie  King.  An  order  was  imnie- 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  diately  issued  to  bring  the  assassins 
there  was  much  disturbance  in  the  to  justice;  hut  the  public  ferment 
streets  on  the  next  morning,  when  did  not  subsiile.  The  militia  was 
the  King  went  to  the  Hall  of  the  called  out,  the  g’arrison  remained 
Legislative  .Vssenibly  to  cIojw*  the  under  arms,  and  everv  precaution 
Session  t»f  the  fortes.  Blows  were  was  adopted  hy  the  civil  authorities 
exchanged  hriweeii  some  of  the  to  prevent  disorder,  and  to  restore 
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ronfuleniH*.  But  on  the  evening’  of 
the  of  July«  four  hattalions  of 
the  guiinls,  amounting  to  between 
one  tliousHinl  five  hunured  and  two 
thousand  men,  evinced  symptoms  of 
insiihurdinatioii ;  and  after  display¬ 
ing  imicii  disorder  and  tumult,  raised 
the  standanl  of  revolt.  Finding  that 
there  was  no  expectation  of  support 
from  any  of  tlie  civil  party,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Pardo,  an  ohf  palace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Manzanares. 
Pressed,  however,  hy  the  want  of 
provisions,  they  formed  the  project 
of  attacking  the  city  ontlic  luorning 
of  tiu*  7tli,  at  an  early  hour,  conceiv¬ 
ing,  that  the  militia  and  armed  in- 
hahitaiits,  who  had  been  on  <luty  for 
.several  days  and  nights  successively, 
might  easily  he  overcome.  Wiih 
this  view,  they  left  their  position  in 
the  night,  and  at  daylight  entered 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  Square  of 
the  (’onstitution  ;  where  they  found 
four  comjianies  of  militia,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry,  supported  hy 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  'i’he  guards, 
shouting  “  L(»ng  live  the  ansolute 
King,"  immediately  commenced  a 
brisk  tire.  When  they  reached  the 
line  occupied  hy  the  militia,  two 
grenadier  companies  of  the  latter, 
and  a  company  of  chasseurs, attacked 
them,  ami  considerable  loss  was  ex¬ 
perienced  on  both  sides.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  tieneral  Morillo ordered 
a  piece  of  artillery  to  he  placed  in  the 
main  street,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  guards  in  that  direction.  The 
mutineers  then  retreated,  in  two  bo¬ 
dies,  towards  the  palace,  to  join  two 
battalions  of  their  comrades,  which 
still  remained  there  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  guarding  the  person  of  the 
King.  On  their  way,  they  were  re¬ 
peatedly  charged  by  the  regiment  of 
the  Prince,  crying  out,  “  liong  live 
Liberty.”  'I’he King’s  stables,  where 
the  guards  had  collected  and  posted 
themselves,  were  next  atta«  ked  hy 
tieneral  Morillo,  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  ami  forced  with  lixed  bay¬ 
onets.  Bepiilsed  on  all  sides,  the 
mutineers  olfered  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations;  and,  after  several  partial 
actions,  on  the  9th  they  surrendered, 


and  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  performed 
a  solemn  mass,  in  honour  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  gained,  in  presence  of  the 
militia.  It  is  said,  that  all  the  King’s 
ministers  have  since  n*signed,  and 
positively  refused  his  Majesty’s  soli¬ 
citation  to  resume  their  functions. 
This,  however,  is  mere  rumour. 

The  contt'st  between  the  lireek* 
and  the  Turks  continues  to  he  vigor¬ 
ously  maintaine<l  on  Imth  sides.— 
A  most  atrocious  act  of  harharity 
has  been  coiiimitte<l  hy  the  Turkish 
Uovernmenf,  in  the  execution  of 
ninety-five  (ireek  merchants,  eighty- 
five  at  Scio,  and  ten  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  who  had  been  detained  above 
twelve  months  as  hostages  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  their  brethren  in 
the  Isle  of  Scio.  The  Samiotes,  hav¬ 
ing  invaded  the  Island  of  Scio,  com¬ 
pelled  some  of  the  inhabitants  to 
join  them  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Turks  massacreu,  or  carried  into 
slavery,  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders ;  and  then  sacrifictnl  their 
generous  and  unoffending  securities! 

A  Bussian  document,  liearing  the 
stamp  of  authority,  has  been  puh- 
lisheil  in  some  of  the  continental 
journals.  It  declares,  first,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Creeks,  being  one  of 
rebellion  and  insubordination,  can 
never  he  espoused  by  the  Fmperor 
Alexamler,  without  a  departure  from 
the  principles  to  which  hejdedged 
liimself  at  the  C’ongress  of  Vienna; 
and,  secondly,  that  peace  being  no 
less  the  interest  than  the  wish  of  his 
Imperial  IVlajesty,  he  has  accept'd 
the  metiiation  of  friendly  powers, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences 
subsisting  between  the  Russian  and 
( Ittoman  governments. 

News  has  been  received  at  Lisbon, 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Pernambuco, 
announcing  the  independent  feeling 
of  the  people,  and  ailding  that  al¬ 
though  no  actual  ileclaration  of  in¬ 
dependence  had  been  made,  yet  that 
virtually  the  Brazils  were  no  longer 
under  the  controul  of  the  motlier 
country.  At  Lisbon,  the  King  seems 
to  leave  the  direction  of  punlic  af¬ 
fairs  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
f’ortes. 
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rOLAUD. 

Nev  PubNeatiofUf. — ^The  youth  of 
Sweden,  hftvinfr  no  powerful  motive  or 
real  Interent  to  en^t^^e  them  iu  the 
military  aorvice,  since  the  re-eMtablish- 
ment  of  peace,  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  obietly  to  the  study  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  llie  severity  of  censure, 
which  characterizes  the  political  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Warsaw,  has  led  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  g’rcatcr  part  of  them  ;  but 
periodical,  literary,  and  scientific  works 
arc  very  numerous.  Even  the  military 
do  not  disdain  the  courtship  of  the 
Muses  M.  Nlemccwikz,  one  of  the 
most  distinf^uished  amonp^  them,  is  pre- 
parinir  a  Philosophic  Grammar.  'Fhe 
name  of  the  illustrious  author  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  every  species  of  plory,which 
has  tended  to  raise  the  character  and 
national  splendor  of  Poland  within  the 
last  fifty  years;  and  he  still  continues 
his  watchful  care  of  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  has  puhlished  Memoirs  to 
serve  as  documents  for  the  History  of 
Poland.  A  German  Polish  Dictionary, 
which  an  inhabitant  of  Dantzic  has  been 
compilinj^  during^  the  last  thirty  years, 
is  also  bein)(  printed  at  Warsaw  ;  also 
a  curious  work,  called,  the  Sportman's 
Dictionary.  The  greater  part  of  new 
works  are  printed  at  (iliigsberg-,  where 
they  are  brosg^ht  out  in  the  first  style 
of  excellence.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  bookselleis  arc  restricted  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
In  general,  the  sale  of  books,  particu¬ 
larly  foreign  and  political  works,  is 
subject  to  many  obstacles*;  and  the 
want  of  a  general  trade,  which  raises 
the  price  very  considerably,  is  another 
inconvenience  which  retards  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge,  and  the  progress 
of  instruction. 

UERMANY. 

.VcrAas<rs.<— The  Government  of 
Raden  has  efiered  a  prize  ot  from  fiAy 
to  one  hundred  ducats,  out  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  to  any  person  who  will  invent  a 
machine  proper  to  scour  the  sands  of 
the  Rhine,  which  contain  particles  of 
gold;  by  means  of  which  one  indivi¬ 
dual  may  collect,  in  one  day,  as  much 
gold  as  two  or  three  workmen  can  iu 
the  ordinary  way.  Tlie  new  machine 
is  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  a  workman  may  handle  it  as  rea¬ 
dily  us  the  one  now  in  use.  The  ex- 
l>ence  of  it  must  not  exceed,  twice 
or  thrice  that  of  the  old  machine.  The 


dififereut  models  must  be  publicly  exhi¬ 
bited,  so  that  the  common  workmen 
may  scour  the  sand  with  both  instru¬ 
ments,  and  verify  the  results. 

ITALY. 

Archeology ~—X  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Visconti  is  being  printed 
at  Milan,  without  note  or  comment ;  the 
editors  wishing  to  give  them  to  the 
world  in  all  their  original  purity.  The 
last  volume  will  contain  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  of  the  opinions  of  Visconti, 
as  have  become  the  subject  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Two  German  writers,  M.  M. 
Kohler  and  Boettiger,  have  published 
a  memoir,  in  which  they  manifest  pre¬ 
judices  nut  calculated  to  place  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  iu  a  favorable  point  of 
view.  They  maintain,  that  the  errors 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary  ought  to 
be  expunged ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
take  into  consideration,  that  these 
errors  were,  in  a  manner,  unavoidable, 
in  a  work  of  such  vast  extent  and  that, 
notwithstanding  these  errors,  Visconti 
may  still  pass  for  the  most  learned 
antiquary  in  Europe. 

Fine  The  group  of  Mars  and 

Venus  has  been  exhibited  at  the  house 
of  Canova,  at  Rome.  The  group  was 
executed  for  his  present  Majesty,  the 
king  of  England.  It  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  difiiculty  of  such  a  work,  and 
the  immense  distance  between  its  first 
conception,  and  perfect  execution.  It 
would  seem,  that  the  artist  was  desirous 
of  uniting,  at  once,  the  severe  and  ten¬ 
der,  or  graceful  style  with  each  other. 
The  contrast  has  produced  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  effect,  and  gives  a  character  of 
originality  to  this  new  production  of 
the  Italian  sculptor.  The  attitude  of 
Venus,  her  tender  and  moving  aspect, 
seems  to  indicate,  that  she  wishes  to 
prevail  on  Mars  to  desist  from  the  mili. 
tary  exploits  which  he  meditates.  The 
connoisseurs  regard  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
which  the  artist  has  ever  produced, 
whether  we  consider  the  merit  of  the 
composition,  the  beauty  of  forms,  or 
the  dignity  of  expression. 

Chemistry ,  Fepe,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Naples,  has  discovered 
a  means  of  preserving  all  sorts  of  me¬ 
tals,  as  Iron,  pewter,  bronze,  &c.  from 
the  efiects  of  air  and  water,  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  a  metallic  plaster,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  file,  and 
which,  after  polishing,  becomes  as  white 
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Hnd  brilliant  an  He  has  pub* 

lUhed  a  troatiHe  on  this  important  dis¬ 
covery. 

A  new  Journal  has  lately  appean'd 
in  lloloifim,  cntitled|  Suovu  Dottrina 
Medica  Ituliana.  The  new  Italian 
practice  of  physic.  The  object  of  the 
editors  is  to  explain  the  origfin,  pro- 
tfiess,  and  actual  state  of  the  doctriiio 
of  i'ontra  Stimulus.  They  have  com¬ 
menced  with  extracts  from  the  works 
of  M.  'rhuuiasiniy  and  other  eminent 
physicians;  but  particularly  from  those 
of  M.  Kusoiii,  who  is  rcjt^rded  as  the 
founder  of  this  new  doctrine.  The 
brst  part  of  the  journal  is  composed  of 
thest*  extracts  ;  and,  under  the  head  of 
rtifieties^  are  pfiven  clinical  observa¬ 
tions,  and  polemical  discussions.  Italy 
p<>ss(‘sses  some  other  journals  connect¬ 
ed  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  diffusion  of  medical  science;  bnt 
this  is  tire  only  one  which  aims  at  tra- 
ciiii;  the  pmpi’ress  of  Italian  medicine, 
and  at  |>resentinff  the  public  with  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  art. 

Count  Litta  has  lately  published,  at 
IMilun,  a  new  chart  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Church.  It  is  divided 
into  four  to|>op^ra|>hieal  numbers,  ac- 
com|Kiiiied  by  two  numbers  of  explana¬ 
tion.  The  author  has  examined,  and 
corrected  all  the  g^eneral  and  particu¬ 
lar  mu|)s  which  were  already  publish¬ 
ed;  and,  protitinp^  by  every  thinpf  he 
found  iu  them  worth  notice,  he  has 
g:iveii  one  which  is  esteemed  greatly 
su|)erior  to  all  the  rest,  lie  has  point¬ 
ed  out  whatever  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  ditfSerent  parts,  relative  to  their 
Icarniufft  history,  chronolocry,  imtural 
history,  and  population.  His  observa¬ 
tions  arejust,  and  presented  with  g^reat 
correctness  of  expression.  What  in¬ 
terests  most,  perhaps,  is  a  tabic  of  men¬ 
suration,  arruii|ved  in  a  clear  and  per¬ 
spicuous  manner,  and  reduced  to  mea¬ 
sure.  He  has  also  laboured  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  ancient  Roman  mile  more 
correctly  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
have  done.  Accordinq  to  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  it  consists  of  1471,  23,  or  14<jU, 
84  fathoms. 

PORTUGAL. 

A  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  industry  was  instituted  at 
Lisbon,  the  27th  of  last  April.  Its 
principal  object  is  to  collect,  and  pub¬ 
lish  all  the  discoveries  useful  to  ag^ri- 
culture,  the  arts,  and  to  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  It  will  distribute 
prizes  yearly  to  such  scholars,  artists, 
mechanics,  &c.  as  shall  answer  most 
satisfactorily  to  the  questions  proposed 
by  the  Society.  It  intends  to  form  an 
establishment,  to  be  entitled  the  Von- 


etrvatory  of  the  Artsy  in  which  will 
be  defiosited  the  machiues,  models,  and 
plans  of  artists,  in  order  to  excite  ema- 
lalion,  extend  knowledge,  and  eucou- 
rage  talent.  The  minister  of  war  is  at 
this  moment  president  of  this  Society, 
aud  has  becu  chicHy  iustrutirntai  in 
its  formation. 

PRANCE. 

Oriental  Encyvtoj>cdia.  The  com- 
meiiceiiient  of  this  work  has  been  pub 
lished  at  !Vlur!(eilles,  in  a  quarto  form, 
and  printed  in  two  columns.  It  is 
principally  intended  to  serve  as  a  de- 
Telo|)CBient,  errata,  and  continuation 
of  the  work  of  Herbelot. 

M.  Iliiyot,  arehitect,  who  has  dis- 
tingnished  himself  hy  his  ^^Restorutioii 
of  Ancient  Home,”  isn'turned  to  Haris; 
after  having,  during  live  years,  visited 
and  explored  (ireece,  Asia-Minor,  up¬ 
per  and  lower  Hgypt  and  Nubia,  lie 
has  brought  back  a  great  quantity  of 
valuable  plans  and  drawings  of  these 
countries,  which  it  is  expected  he  will 
publish  with  an  accnnnt  of  his  travels. 

It  has  beenascerlained,  with  certain¬ 
ty,  that  the  Zodiack  of  iiendvrah  has 
been  purebused  by  Louis  Will,  out  of 
bis  own  privy  purse.  It  is  said,  the 
Zodiack  will  be  placed  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  ix>uvrr,  but  it  will  be  extremely 
necessary  in  attending  to  the  exeention 
of  this  project,  that  the  public  and  the 
carious  may  not  be  deprived  of  inspect¬ 
ing  it  with  ease,  and  of  the  means  uf 
studying  it.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
make  the  hollow  in  which  it  will  be 
placed  strong  and  solid,  so  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  handled. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  ecclesiastical  counsel  of  the 
Canton  of  Herne  has  been  directed  to 
organize  an  Institution  for  the  Etluca- 
tion  of  deaf  and  dumb  Vhitdreny  born 
in  the  country.  The  fnturc  director 
of  this  interesting  establishment  will 
be  6r8t  sent  to  foreign  countries  to 
study,  at  the  national  expense,  the  par¬ 
ticular  methods  of  instruction  which 
are  adopted  in  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Independent  ot  the  ordinary 
instruction  adopted  in  other  schools,  he 
will  have  to  give  his  pupils  the  elemen¬ 
tary  instructions  of  manual  labour,  ei¬ 
ther  of  agriculture  or  of  mechanical 
art.  C’hildren  under  the  age  of  seven 
are  not  admitted  without  a  salary,  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  counsel,  and  independent  of  the 
fixed  salary  allowed  to  the  director. 

Lithography. — M.  Charles  (ilrardet 
of  Ncuchatel,  having  submitted  to  the 
Society  of  Artists  of  Zurich,  and  to  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts 
at  (ik'iicva,  his  beautiful  Htbographic 
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paintiufc  of  the  Tmn.%Jigmration  of  iia- 
pku«l^  llictc  two  aoiiielicM  hu?c  ot|trea> 
lied  thitt  iiiont  favourable  jud^miMit ; 

tlMt  it  uuiteV*  accoi'diiiK:  to  the 
prtMHiuu  ol  the  nccretury  of  the  Society 
of  Artiste^  ‘‘  the  euerg’y  of  eii|;raviii|; 
iu  relief  to  the  awectues>»  of  doltiugJ* 

GRCKCR. 

Tliou(;h  tlie  provifiioiial  aeat  of  go- 
▼criiiiieiit  in  fikcd  at  ('oriuth^  it  haa 
been  reaolved,  that  Athena  ia  to  be  the 
capital  of  all  Greece.  The  iiatiouul 
anna  ia  aupported  by  a  Minerva,  with  the 
attributea  of  wiaduui.  The  coloura  arc 
a  light  blue  and  white,  united  by  a 
croaa.  Tbe  orthodon  religion  ia  pro¬ 
claimed  the  religion  of  the  atute  :  ull 
other  religiona,  liowever,  are  tolerated 
and  protected.  To  be  a  citizen,  it  ia 
neceaaary  to  be  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and 
of  aoine  Chriatiaci  cominunion.  A  fo¬ 
reigner  luuy  become  a  citizen  by  uii 
act  of  tuituralizution,  provided  he  pro> 
feaa  aoine  Chriatian  ritual.  The  legia- 
lution  will  be  proviaionally  founded  on 
the  law  a  of  the  uucient  cinperora  of 
Trance,  but  the  present  eoininercial 
and  military  codes  of  France  arc  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  the  national  laws.  'I'lie 
coloura  of  the  King  of  France  will  form 
a  part  of  the  anna  of  the  (ireek  union. 
These  reaolutions  have  been  adopted, 
according  to  the  terms  made  use  of  in 
the  act  of  the  ('ougreaa,  aa  a  testimony 
of  grateful  remembrance  of  the  protec¬ 
tion,  which  the  Conaiil  of  France  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  Greeks  at  Fatraa,  in 
1821 ;  and  have  been  signed  by  the  pre¬ 
sident  Maurocordato,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  .Mauroinichali,  and  the  secretary 
Theodore  Negri.  A  resolution  has 

(.HEAT 

Mr.  Edward  Blaquiere  is  engaged 
in  a  work  on  the  revolution  of  Spain, 
which  w  ill  form  a  sequel  to  hia  work 
upon  Sicily,  now*  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  at  Faria.  This  work  will  contain 
a  compendium  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
to  the  invasion  of  Buonaparte;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  has  passed  from  the  i*e- 
turn  of  Ferdinand,  to  the  re-establish- 
ineut  of  the  ('onstitution ;  and  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  what  haa  been  etfected  by 
the  Cortes  in  1820;  with  different  anec¬ 
dotes  and  biographical  notices  of  the 
roost  distinguished  characters  iu  the 
|>enin8ula. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Alexander 
Leith  Ross,  A.  M.  of  Aberdeen,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  Life,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  This  volume  will  contain 
the  Literary  Remains  of  a  young  man, 
diaiinguialied  for  talents,  piety,  and 


been  entered  into  to  establish  tmmedi- 
atcly,at  Athens,  scIumjIs,  muaeums,  and 
libraries;  so  that  the  blessings  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  liberty  will  soon  be  extended 
over  this  ancient  country  of  arts  and 
civilization. 

A  Journal,  called  the  (Sreciun  Trurn- 
petf  which  was  originally  published  at 
Calamata,  is  now  being  publislu'd  at 
Corinth. 

A  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  CeloponesuM. — A  collection  of 
all  the  patriotic  proclamations  and  acts 
of  this  Senate,  which  have  appeared 
from  the  commencement  of  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks  against  their 
oppressors,  has  been  translated  from 
the  original  modern  Greek  into  French, 
by  M.  Mustoxydi,  a  learned  (ireek  of 
the  city  of  Corfu.  Jt  is  said  that  this 
translation,  w  hich  has  been  transmitted 
to  Paris,  will  be  shortly  published. 

Popu/a(ion.— The  Peninsula  contains 
about  two  millions  of  souls ;  the  Morea 
and  Negro|H>nt,  one  million;  the  la- 
lands,  one  million.  Making  a  total  of 
four  millions.  Of  these  the  Greeks 
may  be  computed  at  not  less  than  three 
millions,  the  rest  being  composed  of 
'lurks,  Mussulmeii,  Albanians,  Jews, 
and  the  mixed  descendants  of  Romans, 
Venetians,  Neapolitans,  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  known  generally  by  the  uamu 
of  Franks.— 'The  population  of  the  Seven 
Ionian  Islands,  now  under  British  rule, 
has  been  estimated  at  2U0,0U0,  tbe  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  Greeks.  Of  these  Corfu 
may  contain  from  80  to  70,000  ;  Cepha 
Ionia,  tiO.OOO ;  /ante,  40,000 ;  8anta 
Maura,  18,000;  Ithaca  and  Cerigo,  each 
8,000;  and  Paxo,  3  or  4,000. 


lUUTAlX. 

extensive  attainments  in  general  know¬ 
ledge,  especially  in  oriental  litera¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Pontey's  Practical  Treatise  on 
Rural  Ornament,  which  deduces  the 
science  from  well  known  fixed  princi¬ 
ples,  will  certainly  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month. 

1'he  Odyssey  of  Homer,  translated 
into  English  Prose,  as  literally  as  the 
ditierent  idioms  of  the  (jreck  and  Eng¬ 
lish  languages  will  allow,  will  soon  be 
published  with  explanatory  notes;  by 
a  member  of  the  CulTeraity  of  Oxford, 
in  two  Volumes,  8vo. 

Mr.  Hogg  has  iu  the  press  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  with  considerable  improvements, 
of  his  Cloncise  Treatise  on  the  Growth 
*  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation,  Pink, 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Kanunculns,  Tu¬ 
lip,  and  other  flowers;'*  in  1  Vol.  12niu. 


iS*>2.] 


Literary  and  Scitntific  InteUiyencv, 


SI 


C*ptaiii  Manby,  author  of  “The  Oanioiid ;  a  Talc,  by  the  Author  of 
ineana  of  savin'^  |>ei>ous  from  Ship-  “llie  Favourite  of  Nature,*' in  3  vol*. 
wreck,**  has  nearly  ready  for  publica-  l^itio. 

tion,  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Green-  ITio  Sc'hiK>l  for  !>Iolhets;  or  the  Po¬ 
land,  ia  the  year  I4'2I,  with  graphic  lilies  of  a  Village,  a  Novel,  will  shortly 
illustratious,  in  one  Volume,  4to.  appear  in  3  vols.  12n)o. 

The  French  Primer,  containing  ii 
IN  TiiK  PRESS.  copious  Vocabulary  of  familiar  words 

TIte  Heir  of  Kenningmuir,  aTale,  in  illuMruted  by  ‘250  Engravings  with 
3  vols.  by  Thomas  Angus  Lyle.  interesting  dialogues,  urranged  in  the 

An  Ahridgemcnt  of  Ulackstone's  most  pleasing  form,  by  Madame  Dobiii, 
Commeutaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng-  Is.  sewed,  and  Is.  Od.  bds. 
land,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Fa-  The  Second  French  Hook, containing 
tlier  to  his  Daughter,  chiefly  intended  short  Phrases,  and  easy  Keadiug  Len- 
for  the  Pse  and  Advancement  of  Fe-  sons,  illustrated  by  lUU  Engravings,  Is. 
male  Education,  by  a  Barrister  at  Law,  Gd. 

F.K.  F  A.  F.L.S. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


UOTANY. 

Ttie  Scottish  Oyptogamic  Flora  ;  or. 
Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
Cryptogainic  Plants,  growing  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Order 
Fungi.  By  R.  K.  Grcville,  F.  R.S.  E. 
M.W.S.  &c.  Royal  8vo.  No.  1.  4s. 

DIVINITY. 

The  Laws  relating  to  the  Clergy ; 
being  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Clerical 
Profession  in  the  Legal  and  Canonical 
Discharge  of  their  various  Duties,  and 
forming  a  body  of  Ecclesiastical  Law; 
with  Instructions  toCandidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  &c  &c.— Also,  aComprehensivc 
Digest  of  the  l^ws  of  Tithes.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Williams,  IM.A.Iateof  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  IGs.  boards. 

The  Influence  of  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionary  Establishments,  in  developing 
the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of 
Man,  &c.  briefly  delineated.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  a  large  coloured  Map,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  Progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Professed  Religions  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  every  Part  of  the  World.  By 
Thomas  Myers,  A.M.  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Woolwich.  3s. 

Sermons  on  Subjects,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical.  By  the  Rev.  H.  <>.  White, 
A.M.  Preacher  atthc  Asylum  for  Female 
Drplians,  ‘2  vols.  8vo.  ‘i4s. 

Baptism  Discussed,  containing  Scrip¬ 
ture  Principles,  Precepts,  and  Prece¬ 
dents,  ill  favour  of  the  Baptism  of  In¬ 
fants  and  little  Children,  and  Thousands 
of  Examples  in  Proof,  that  neither  John 
the  Baptist,  nor  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the 
Holy  Apostles,  ever  required  of  a  Can¬ 
didate  as  a  qualification  for  the  Ordi¬ 
nance,  either  a  Knowledge  of  the  The¬ 
ory  of  Religion,  or  Repentance,  or  Faith, 
or  Holiness ;  with  a  Defence  of  Sprink¬ 
ling  us  the  Word.  By  Daniel  Isaac, 
12mo.  hds.  4h.  Gd. 

E’ar.  Majj.  Vot.  8*2. 


Observations  on  the  Metrical  Wrsion 
of  the  Psalms,  made  by  Steriihold,  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  others:  with  a  View  to  illus- 
trate  the  Authority  with  which  this 
Collection  was  at  first  admitted,  and 
how  that  authority  has  been  since 
regarded,  in  the  public  Service  of  the 
Eiitablished  (!hui'ch  of  Ihigland  ;  and 
thence  to  maintain,  in  this  venei*al)h‘ 
Service,  the  l^sage  of  such  melrical 
Psalmody  only  as  is  duly  authorized, 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd, 
M.A.FJS.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty,  8vo.  4h. 

Three  Sermons  onSt.  Paul's  Doctrine, 
1.  of  Justification  by  Faith  :  2.  Original 
Sin;  3.  Predestination:  with  Notes. — 
Also,  a  Synopsis  of  the  Argument  ot 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  A..M.  Rector 
of  Cailling.  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Collects  prefixed  to  the  Epistles 
and  (lospcls,  in  the  Liturgy  of  tlu‘ 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
catechetically  explained.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Radclitt’e,  M.A.  Rector  ofSi.  Anne, 
Liinehunse,  Middlesex  ;  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
PJiiio.  Oh. 

EDLCATIOV. 

Souter's  Schoolmasters’  (jcneral  Ca¬ 
talogue,  containing  upwards  of  Five 
Thousand  School  Books,  in  all  l.an- 
guages.  Is. 

'Fhe  Mother's  French  Catechism  for 
her  Children  ;  containing  those  things 
most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  Early 
Age;  illustrated  by  one  hundred  En. 
gravinjfs ;  being  a  French  Fditioii  of 
Dr. Clark's  English  Mother's  Catechism. 
By  Mad.  Douin,  Is.  sewed,  and  Is.  Gd. 
hound. 

The  English  Primer;  or,  Child's  First 
Book  to  the  Elements  of  Spelling  and 
Heading,  By  the  Rev.  'I*.  (Mark. 

L 


lAtfrary  and  Scirntifir  luteUis^encr. 
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IliiiMtmtri*  hy  upi^arcUofTwo  llundrcMl 
Wtxifl  ICiiffraviiips,  ♦*(!.  »ewed,  or  lOd. 
boiiiul. 

Tin*  Kna'l'inh  .Mother'H  CatechiHin  Tor 
her  rhildreti,  coiitaininp:  thoKc 
inoMt  iiocrMHury  to  t>e  known  at  an  h'arly 
AifP.  Illn•*trale^l  hy  Oin*  Hundred  Mn- 
tjravinijM.  IJy  the  Itcv. 'I',  ('lark.  C’o- 
lonrt'd,  ‘in.  (><1.  hound. 

Soiiter'H  Semi  Animal  (’atalopne, 
No.  I,  containin';  a  I.ist  of  the  New 
.Si’liuul  Boukn  published  Mince  (.'hrihtinas 
last. 

UNF.  AUT». 

Portraits  of  tin*  llritish  l*octs,  Part  15, 
conlainini;  six  Portraits,  four  of  which 
have  never  before  been  en};ravcd.  (hi 
Hoyal  .^vo.  paper,  1  Is.;  Prinifu,  on  India 
paper,  Super-Koyal,  Ito.  ‘2Ss. 

GFOGIIMMIY. 

Uemarks  touchinp:  <»eo{;raphy,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  Uritisli  IhIcs,  with 
two  illustrated*  ('harts,  hy  IMela  Uri- 
unnicuM,  1  vol.  Svo.  10s.  lid. 

Ci  EULOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  .Study  of  Fossil 
Orj;anic  Kemains,  rs|)ecially  of  those 
found  in  the  British  Strata.  Illustrated 
with  Plates.  By  James  Parkinson,  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Boyul  College  of  Surgpeous, 
&e.  PJs. 

HORTICULTURE. 

An  laicycloptrdia  of  (lardeninpf ; 
comprisiii};  the'Fheory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  and  Land- 
Henpe(^irdenin^,  includinir  all  the  latest 
Improvements;  a  (leneral  History  of 
Hardenini;  in  all  ('ountries;  and  a 
.Statistical  View  of  its  present  State, 
with  Sutft;estions  for  its  future  Pro);resH 
in  the  Britisli  Isles,  with  Six  Hundred 
Wood  Fai^ravinp^s.  By  J.  C.  I^udon, 
F.L.S.H.S.  &c.  1  vol.  Svo.  21.  10s. 

Hortns  Ant;licus ;  or,  the  IModern 
F.n(;liHh  (larden  :  containing;  a  familiar 
Description  of  all  the  Plants  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Climate  of  (ireat  Bri¬ 
tain,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  and  of 
a  Selection  from  the  established  Fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  Stove  and  (ireen-house ; 
aiTan(;cd  according;  to  the  System  of 
Linna-us.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 
British  Botanist,'*  2  vols.  12mo.  16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  new  edition  of  Patterson's  Roads 
entirely  reconstructed  from  new  sur¬ 
veys  and  orii;inal  communications. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  most  remarkable 
plactMi  in  the  World,  with  brief  No¬ 
tices  of  the  principal  Historical  F.vcnts, 
and  of  the  most  celebrated  persons. 


connected  with  them:  to  which  are 
annexed  References  to  Books  of  His 
tory,  Voyaj;es,  Travels,  ike.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Bourn,  'I'eacher  of  Writing;  uiid 
Geography,  lliird  Fdition,  enlanred 
and  corrected  to  the  present  time,  8vo. 
IHs.  boards. 

A  V'iew  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Scilly  Islands.  Fxhibitin^;  their  vast 
importance  to  Great  Britain  ; — the  im- 
proveinents  of  which  they  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  ;  and  a  detail  of  the  measures  re¬ 
cently  adopted  for  relieving  the  Dis¬ 
tress  of  the  Islanders,  by  the  F.stablish- 
incnt  and  l-Atension  of  their  Fisheries. 
Fhnbellished  with  an  accurate  chart. 
By  the  Rev.  (Jcorjjc  Woodley,  1  vol. 
Hvo.  12s.  boards. 

'I'heN’cw  Ready  Reckoner,  on  a  No¬ 
vel  system  of  reduction.  By  William 
Wrijjht 

Flemeiits  of  Chess  ;  or  a  New  Me¬ 
thod  of  Instruction  in  that  celehrated 
Game,  founded  on  Scientific  Principles 
contuiniii;;  numerous  Rules,  Remarks, 
and  Fxainples.  By  W.  Ix^wis,  Teacher 
of  ('hess,  12(110.  7s. 

I.  F.  Setchel,  of  Kiiiff-street,  Coveiit- 
i;arden,  has  just  published  a  Catalot;ue 
of  5,500  Pamphlets  lately  purchas(*d 
from  the  Country. 

NOVEL. 

Vai;ras;  a  Talc  of  Spain,  3  vols.  12mo 

18s. 

POETRY. 

Theatrical  Portraits,  with  other 
Poems,  by  Harry  Stoc  Van  DyW.  I'ools- 
cap,  8vo.  t>s. 

Recreative  Hours.  By  G.F].  Linley, 
Ks(j.  Foolscap,  Hvo.  5s. 

'Fhe  Apotheosis  of  Pitt,  or  the  crown- 
inp' of  the  statue,  a  Masque.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Harrol,  13mo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

F.nqniry  concerning;  the  Site  of  An¬ 
cient  Palibothra,  Part  IV.  containinpf  a 
Tour  from  Bhauf;ulpoor  to  Maudur, 
from  thence  to  Curruckpoor  and  a  ('ir- 
cuit  of  the  Hills,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Site  of  the  Ancient  City  of  .ley 
Nu(;t;ur,  and  sonic  remarks  on  the 
Jeync  Worship;  made  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January, 
1818-11)— with  a  Map  of  the  Route, 
Views,  &c.  By  VV.  Francklin,  Lieute¬ 
nant  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Hon. 
Last  India  Company,  4to.  boards,  15s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoolo(;ical  Researches  in  the  Island 
of  Java,  &C.&C.;  with  Figfurcs  of  Native 
Quadrup«*ds  and  Birds,  No.  IV.  By 
Thomas  Horslicld,  M.D.F.LS.  Royal 
Ito.  2ls. 


Ib'J’i.l  sliiriciiiiural  licport, —  Commercial  Ixcport. 
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A(JIU('Ui;ri  KAL  KKPOUT. 


TiiF.  antumnal  wheata,  vrith  the 
uftual  local  exceptions,  will  be  a  ^leat 
cro|s  pcrhaiM  couHiileiahly  beyond  an 
average,  and  the  harvest  ia  as  early  aa 
in  the  moat  favourable  yeara,  Some 
complaints  still  continue  of  the  roiii^h- 
iiesM  and  intractable  state  of  the  clays 
and  heavy  land  fallows,  which  had  no 
winter  frost  to  mellow  and  render 
them  friahle.  'Fho  consequence  will 
hr,  not  only  a  bud  tilth,  but  aiipcra- 
biindaiit  crop  of  couch  t^rass  fur  future 
soiiHona.  On  (rood  and  moist  soils  the 
l>otatoes  look  blooininpf  and  luxuriant ; 
on  those  of  an  arid  description,  the 
crop  will  be  {greatly  defective  :  they 
are,  however,  cheaper  now  in  some 
parts  of  Knpfland  than  ever  before 
known.  Sheep  shearintr  has  been  nni- 
versnlly  early,  and  most  successful. 
I'he  wool,  huvin;r  had  no  impediment 
to  its  (rrowth  from  the  ritrours  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  sheep  haviuur  been  well 
kept,  their  Hecce  was  early  ripe,  wei^rhs 


well,  and  is  full  of  condition.  Not- 
withstandiiifr  the  want  of  rain,  the 
crops  of  irrass,  natural  and  artitieial, 
with  some  failures,  were  never  earlier 
or  heavier,  nor  the  hay  luMtor  preserv¬ 
ed,  or  of  a  more  nutritious  quality, 
beinur  full  of  seed.  Hops,  with  all  the 
usual  defects  of  an  uncertain  season, 
are  likely  to  prove  a  heavier  crop  thnii 
may  be  aifreeable  to  some  considerable 
Inddei's.  .Many  farmers,  who  continue 
the  old  practice  of  broad  cu.%iinff  beans, 
will  tind  the  present  season  a  corrective 
one.  Soilinjj'  cattle  and  horst's  has  betat 
very  successful.  The  advance  on  lean 
stock  has  continued,  whilst  the  depres. 
slon  of  price  in  meat  ami  corn  has  been 
n*«;»ilarly  profjressivc,  foi  cbotlinj;  a  still 
farther  and,  perhaps,  considerable  de¬ 
cline,  Milch  cows  are  cheaper; — pi(jH 
and  pork  below  every  thinp^  else  in 
price.— -The  harvest  is  become  general 
throughout  the  kin('doin. 


COMMKIU’IAL  KKPOIIT. 

{London,  Juli/  2.*!.) 


('OTTON. — ^'I'hc  Cotton  Market  this 
forenoon  is  particularly  heavy,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  favourable  accounts 
received  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 
Tlic  improvement  in  the  demand  and  in 
the  prices  at  Liverpool  has  little  effect 
on  this  market ;  and  during  the  last 
week,  India  descriptions  were  ottered 
at  a  small  reduction  without  facilitating 
sales.  The  purchases  since  our  last 
arc  entirely  confined  to  parcels  for  ex¬ 
port. 

COFFLE. — ^The  demand  for  Coflfee 
during  thu  last  week  was  brisk  and 
very  extensive;  1537  casks,  and  83G 
bugs  were  brought  forward,  and  not 
withstanding  the  sales  being  continued 
till  an  unusual  late  hour,  yet  the  bid¬ 
dings  were  animated,  and  higher  prices 
were  generally  obtained  at  the  close  of 
the  sales  than  at  the  commencement; 
the  market  was  rather  higher. 

.SUGAR.— The  demand  for  Musco¬ 
vados  continued  general  and  rather  ex- 
tciiiiive  till  Thursday,  when  a  public 
sale  of  12G  hhUs.  13  tierces  Uarbadoes 
Sugar  sold  heavily  at  a  reduction  of  2s. 
|>er  cwt.  aud  cheeked  the  market ;  the 
business  done  afterwards  was  inconsi¬ 
derable,  and  the  market  last  week 
closed  heavily. 

There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  new 
•'sugars  on  show  this  morning,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  good  (quality,  the 
vonsequenee  has  been  a  full  attendance 


of  buyers,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation  (from  the  heaviness  of  the 
market  last  week),  there  have  been 
rather  extensive  purchases,  and  at 
prices  a  shade  higher;  the  Refiners 
have  appeared  at  market,  and  have  to¬ 
day  purchased  rather  freely.  The  esti¬ 
mated  sales  to-day,  1200  hhds. 

The  supply  of  Refined  tiomls  is  very 
limited,  and,  from  the  trade  lately  doing 
little  business,  it  is  believed  tbe  <|uan- 
tity  for  some  weeks  to  come  will  be 
quite  inconsiderable;  the  demand  is, 
however,  on  a  very  confined  scale,  and 
some  low  lumps  sold  last  week  at  the 
reduced  price  of  7  Is.  6d.  and  74s.  In 
patent  goods  there  is  little*  variation. — 
Molasses  were  last  week  26s.;  to-day, 
27s.  fid. 

CORN.— The  Com  market  will  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  for  some  weeks  to  come.  .Since 
our  last  it  has  been  alternately  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  very  favourable  for  tin; 
harvest.  There  were  more  enc|uiries 
made  after  fine  fresh  thrashed  Uarley 
at  rather  higher  prices.  Stainetl  sam¬ 
ples  dull  and  lower.  Oats  exceedingly 
heavy,  at  a  small  reduction.- Beans  in 
extensive  supply,  and  Is.  lower.- In 
Boiling  Peas,  no  alteration ;  grey  at  a 
decline  of  Is.  per  quarter.  Ra|>esecd 
was  heavy,  and  21.  per  liuit  lower. 

IIE.MP,FLAX,andTALLOVV— llie 
prices  of  yellow  candle  'Tallow  declined 
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roiihiilcrably  duriiii;  last  week;  since  Kl\M,  IIKANDV,  &  HOI. LANDS  — 
then,  the  oiai  kct  has  advanced  Is  The  holders  of  Itum  continue  sai»vr>dne, 

/I  Is.rtd.;  the  nearett  price  lo-dayds  3r»s  in  the  expectation  of  hiy:her  prices, 

’l*he  trade  are  entirely  out  of  Htock.—  and  .an  advance  of  about  Id.  per  (ralion 
In  Hemp  or  I'lax  there  is  little  afient-  must  be  stated  since  Tuesday  last  - 
lion.  Brandies  are  still  heavy  ;  the  prices  are, 

I.NDUiO. — Since  the  sale  atthclndia-  however,  still  varied.— (ieneva  ewu- 
I louse  the  market  looks  firm,  and  in  tinues  net^lected. 

some  instances  a  small  premium  on  the  Hll.SH  I’ROVISIONS,  &c.— There  is 
sale  price  has  been  obtained.  little  variat  oa  in  Beef  or  Fork.— Bacon 

.SFICKS.— Finiento  has  rather  piven  is  heavy  and  lower,  prime  348.— 1  he 
way  ;  considerable  parcels  of  middlin&^  late  rains  have  an  unfavourable  etfect 
sold  at  h;|«l.  and  H^d.;  tfood,  HJd.  a  l»d.  on  Butters;  the  prices  are  ‘is.  a  4s 
T<  fB.Al’Ct  >. — T  here  has  been  so  little  lower, 

business  done  lately  in  Tobacco,  that  SILK.— The  quotations  of  Silk  are 

the  quotations  must  be  considered  en-  nominal,  on  account  of  the  tmle  at  the 
tirely  nominal.  India  House. 


S()(  lETY  roll  THE  rUOTECTTOX  OF  TRADE. 

The  Srvrctnnf  to  the  StHTLTY  of  The  Secretary  has  also  informed  the 
ta’AKDIANS  f.u  the  FHDTJXniDN  members,  that 

of  TKADL  by  Circulars  has  informed  BouKt'.ii  and  Francis,  ship  af^ents, 
the  Members  thereof,  that  7d,  Condiill,  one  of  whom  calls  himself 

.foitN  (’oi.'iiT  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Cai’TAIN  Francis,  and  lives  at  (?, 

I  RYKR  and.C'o.  No.  I,  Warwick-lane,  Boseberry-plate,  Dalston,  arc  reported 
Newsfate*  street,  lately  mentioned;—  to  this  Society  as  improper  to  be  pro- 
and  that  bills  dated  Duumn,'*  have  posed  to  be  balloted  for  as  members 
been  lately  in  negotiation,  appearing  thereof;  and  that 
to  be  drawn  by  Wai.wyn  and  Co.  printers  and  pub- 

I'.  and  J.  Cantwell,  some  on  Ushers,  (»8,  Wood-street,  rhea|iside, 

TTiom AS  (iRAY,  merchant,  3,  Bridge-  give  orders  for  goods,  and  refer  fur 
water-square,  others  on  character  to 

WiLi.iAMRoniNsoNandCo. 4,StaiD-  ItiniARn  Coster,  .3,  Bridgcwatcr- 
ing-lane,  at  both  which  places  square,  so  often  mentioned. 

Riciiaro  Coster  husbeen  frequently 
mentioned  as  resident. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS 

To  H.  S.  H.  Wollaston,  of  Clapton,  sex,  builder ;  for  a  new  cement  or  arii- 
Miildlesex,  merchant;  for  a  bolt  or  ficial  stone.  Dated  June  11,  1822. 
fastening,  particularly  applicable  as  a  To  William  Feetham,  of  Ludgate- 
night-bolt.  Dated  June  4,  1822.  hill,  London,  stove-maker  and  furnish- 

To  William  Huxham,  of  Fxeter,  De-  ing  ironmonger;  for  certain  improvc- 
voii,  iron-founder;  for  improvements  ments  on  shower  baths.  Dated  June 
ill  the  construction  of  roofs.  Dated  13,  1822. 

June  4,  1822.  To Dormy Gardner, of Edmund-place, 

To  Henry  Colcbark,of  Broughton,  in  Aldersgatc-street,  London,  manufactu- 
Furness,  lAnicashire,  tallow-chandler;  rcr;  for  a  stay  particularly  applicable 
for  an  engine  for  cutting,  twisting,  and  to  supporting  the  body  under  spinal 
spreading  ot  wick,  used  in  the  making  weakness,  and  correcting  deformity  of 
«»f  caudles,  by  which  a  great  saving  in  shape.  Dated  June  13, 1822. 
manual  labour  is  accomplished.  Dated  To  Joseph  Wass,  of  Lea  Wharf,  Ash- 
Juiio  4,  Ib22.  over,  Derbyshire,- millwright  and  lead- 

T'o  John  Barton,  deputy  comptroller  smelter;  fur  an  improvement  that  pro¬ 
of  the. Mint;  fur  a  certain  process  for  vents  the  ill  etfects  to  vegetation  and 
the  application  ot  prismatic  colours  to  animal  life,  that  has  hitherto  been  oc- 
t he  surface  of  steel  and  other  metals;  casioued  by  noxious  fumes  and  parti- 
and  using  the  same  in  the  manufacture  cles  that  arise  from  smelting  or  calcin- 
of  various  ornaments.  Dated  June  4,  ing  lead  ore  and  other  pernicious  mi- 

nerals.  llatcd  June  15,  1822. 

To  James  Frost, of  I'inchley,  .Middle* 
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LIST  OF  IIANKIO'FTS, 

I  ROM  rUl^DAV,  JUNE  J8,  to  TUESDAY,  JULY  23, 

WITH  THE  ATTORN  I ES’  NAMES. 

JCi  tracted  from  the  LvndoH  (iazettc. 

IS.H.  All  lUc  Mwtinpfs  are  at  the  ('our t  of  Commistioners^  lituingknll^iretty 
iiulcss  olherwisc  expreased.  Tlie  Attoruits*  Names  arc  between  rarcnthcsiM. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Allrn,  .1.  S.  Towrofitor.  Northaniptnn«1ilrr.  U- 
nrn-tlrai'iT,  .Mily  <0,  Aujf.  f*,  17.  (Li'igli, 

•  rhailottr*rn\c.  .VlanHiori-liuuse 
Al)b««tt,  S.  4'(iiiiiiiinp-|>Iace,  INMitonvillr,  mrr- 
rhant,  Juiir  *2*2.  *29,  aii<l  July  .'in.  (ftovill 
anti  <’t*.  Ilritle-court,  New  Bridge-street, 
Bl.irkfriara 

Al)l»«*tt.  n.  It. 'i'hroemorton-street. stock-broker, 
July  9,  |(i,an*l  Aug.  1.1.  (Moiitrittii  uikl  Ctt.  ‘ 
King's  Arnis-yanl,  (’oleman-street 
ll.'irnanl.  W.  late  t»f  Frampton-upou-Severn, 
Ifloueestershire,  grocer,  July  *22.  21,  and 
Aug.  *21,  tteorge  Inn,  Strtuid.  (Winterln>t- 
bani,  'I'ewkesbiiry:  uiul  iltitislield  aixl  Co. 
Bouverle-street,  Fleet  street 
Brothers,  F.  and  J.  l.eitli,  King  street,  Covent- 
ganlen,  arinv  agents,  July  *20,  Aug.  6, 17. 
(Whittaker,  (iniad-eoiirt,  Lmig-aere 
Beaiiinttnt,  T.  S.  and  J.  Beaumont,  Leieester, 
liakem,  June  IS,  2tt,  amt  July  .'m.  Three 
CrtiwriH,  Leicester.  (I.owtlhain  and  Co. 
I.eicester  ;  and  Jeyes,  Chancery-lane 
Bolton,  W.  Banburv,  Oxfordshire,  and  Bolton, 
T.  Oriinshury,Sorthamptonshire,coal-iner- 
chants,  June  2S,  *29,  and  July  30,  lied  I.iou 
Inn,  Banbury.  (Meyrick  and  Co. Bed  Litui- 
square;  and  Colby,  Banbury 
Bi'sistt*,  W.  Heading,  woollen-draper,  July  2.'>, 
2(i,aud  Aug.'iSt  the  L'pi^er  Ship  Inn,  Head¬ 
ing.  (Kdinuiuls,  Kxche«{uer  Otbee  of  Fleas, 
liineoln’s-inn  ;  and  Ctmper,  Heatling 
Botlstiii.T.and  H.  Bishop,  Aston, Warwickshire, 
brass-foumlers,  July  1,  2,  and  Aug.  .1,  Sfttrk 
Tavern,  Biriningliani.  (Kdmunds,  Kxehe- 
•|uer  Otbee  (»f  Fleas,  Liucoln's-inu;  and 
Mtde,  Birininghani 

Carter,  J.W.  Mercer-street,  Long-acre,  coaeh- 
pl.'iter,  July  9,  10,  and  Aug.  |7.  (Hichard* 
sttn,  (iolden-square 

Cooper,  J.  Crosvenor-inews,  Boml-street,  horse- 
dealer,  July  1.1,  2<t,  and  Aug.  17.  (Field  and 
Abrahams,  Clitr<trd’s-iiin 
Chasey,  T.  Ea-t  Feiiiiard,  Somersetshire,  but¬ 
cher,  June  29,  anti  July  4,  Ht,  George  Inn, 
Shepton  .Mallet,  Somersetshire.  (Burfoot, 
Inner  Temple;  it  Higgins,  Shepton  Mallet 
Cragg,  J.  Whit<*havon.  ironmonger,  July  l.t.  Id, 
and  Aug.  10,  Black  Lion  Inn,  Whitehaven. 
(Clennell,  Staple’s-inn  ;  and  Messrs.  Adam¬ 
son  and  Co  Whitehaven 
Cattell,  W.  Cotton-end,  Warwick,  mealman,  Ju¬ 
ly  6,  20,  and  Aug.  10.  (Hichardsuii,  Liii- 
<x>ln's-Inn-fleld# 

Cuzner, H.  and  A.  Jovce,Beckington, Somerset¬ 
shire,  grocers,  July  ‘20,  White  Hart  Inn, 
Bath, .Inly  and  Aug.  27,  Woolpack  Inn, 

Beckington.  (Ferklus  ami  Co.  tiniborn* 
court,  (iray's-inn ;  and  Miller,  Frome  Sel- 
w(*od,  Soinerset<»hire 

t'iay,  G.  Totne.4s,  Devonshire,  builder,  July  26, 
27,  and  Aug.  21,  Somerset  Arms,  Bridge- 
town.  (Blake, Great  Stjrrey-street,  Black- 
friars ;  and  Tatinton,Totnest 
Cross,  J.  Halewood,  Lancashire,  brewer,  July 
I.'*,  1",  and  Aug.  .1,  York  Hotel,  Liverpool. 
( Adlington, Gregory, and  Faulkner,  Bedkrd- 
row 

Havioon,  G.  Cpper  Berkrlcy-etreet,  Portman- 
“quare,  upholsterer,  July2i*,  27,  and  Aug. 
17.  (Andros  and  Aldcrson,  Cbancery-lanc 


Delghton,  T.  Davlea-street.  nerkeley-square, 
saddler,  July  2, 9, and  Aug.  10.  (Hunt, Sur¬ 
rey-street,  Strand 

Davies,  J.  late  of  Carmarthen,  spirit-merrhant, 

J  lily  1,  .S,  and  Aug.  6,  Bristol.  (Clarke  and 
Co.  t'haiicery-lane:  and  Smith,  Bristol 
Dicker.  J .  Crockernwell,  Devonshli*e,iim-keeper 
Jiiiv  I6,‘2;(,  and  .\ug.  1.1,  King  John  Tavern' 
Exeter.  (Amiros  and  Co.  Chancery-lane* 
and  Fring,  t7redlton,  Devonshire  * 

Elwell,  W.  WestbriHimwich,  SlalTonlshire,  che¬ 
mist.  July  1*2,  1.1,  and  Aug.  17.  Littleton 
Arms  Inn,  Fenkridge.  (Wneelor,  Castle- 
street,  llollmm ;  and  Smith,  Walsal 
Ellis,  B.  late  of  Leieester,  woolstapler,  July  1.1, 
16, and  Aug.lO.Hani  Inn, Lutterworth, Lei¬ 
cestershire.  (Holme  and  Ci>.  New-lun;  and 
Bond,  Leieester 

Friend,  D. late  of  Ramsgate, shipwright,  July 
1*2,  1H,  and  Aug.  20,  Spread  Kagle  Inii, 
Hainsgate.  (Bigg.  Soiithainpton-huildlngs, 
Chancery-I.rue;  and  Wightwlrk.  Haiiisgate 
Farquharson,  T.  Lime-street,  merchant,  July  2. 

1.1.  and  Aug.  10.  (Score,  Tokenhouse-yard 
Gray,  W.ami  E.  Birininghani,  nail-ironmongers, 
Aug.  I,  2,  and  27,  George  Inn,  Diglieth. 
(Norton  and  Chaplin,  Gray’s-inn-s<|uare; 
and  Benson,  Birmingham 
Gayleard,  J.  New  Bond-atreet,  hahit-maker, 
July  2, 6,  and  Aug.  3.  (  Bull,  llolles-street. 
Cavendish-square 

Gregg, T.  H.  Watllng-street.'eonfeetloner,  July 
‘20,  *27,  and  Aug.  24.  (Pearn*  and  bun,  St. 
Hwithin’s-laiie,  liOinhard-street 
Granger,  J.Took’s-court,  Curiitor-street.  pfess- 
inaker,  July  ‘20,  and  Aug.  6,  2t.  (Timhrell 
and  t’o.  .Maeelesfleld-street.Soho-souare 
Garrod,  S.  Paddiugtou-street.St.  .Mary-le-fMme, 
bookseller,  June  ‘29,  July  9,  and  Aug.  6. 
(Hill.  Vt'cllieck  street,  Cavendish-square 
Grifliii,  I).  Walworth,  linen-draper,  July  6,  1.1, 
fk  Aug.  10.  (Jones,  Slse-lniie,  Queen-streeC 
Harris,  J.  Ilristol,  lithographer,  July  ‘29, 30,  and 
Aug.  10,  Coininercial  Itooins,  Corn-street, 
Bristol.  ( Bridges  and  Co.  Red  LiuD-S4|uare ; 
amt  Chislett.  Bristol 

Harris,  K.  Copthall-huildings,  broker,  June  2.'>, 
July  2,  fk  Aug.  3.  (Hartley,  New  Bridge-st. 
Harrison, T.  late  of  Prluces-tlreet,  H<»lberbithe, 
merchant,  July  20, ‘27,  and  Aug.  ‘20.  (Hubiii- 
son  and  Co.  Austin-friars 
Ileydon,  W.  late  of  South  Audley-street,  piiim- 
her,  July  9,  1.1,  and  Aug,  10.  (Greenwood, 
Manehester-street,  Manrhester-square 
Harland,  J.  Bedford-house,  Tottenliam-eourf- 
road,  halierdasher,  July ‘2,  16,  and  Aug.  3. 
(Smith,  Basinghall-street 
Henderson,  H.  Lowthian  Gill, Cumberland, corn- 
dealer,  June  ‘2s,‘2‘.hand  July ‘20,  New  Crown 
Inn,  Fenrith.  (Addison, Verulain-huildiiigs ; 
and  Harrison,  Fenrith 

Leigh.  T.  .Manchester,  plumber,  July  26,  27, 
and  Aug.  17.  Star  Inn,  Manchester.  ( I,evor, 
<f  ray's-inn-Miiiare;  ami  Ackers,  .Manchester 
Leigh,  j.  Jeifery  s-sqiiare,  St.  Mary-axe,  mer¬ 
chant.  July  9,  *23,  and  Aug.  17-  (Knight  and 
Pyson,  Basinghall-street 

LyalI,C».  North  Shields, merchant,  Julvl.ficorge 

Inn,  Newcnstle-upon-Tyne*  July  iH,  and  .W, 
Commercial  llolcl,  North  Shields.  (Francis 
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Kun-rourt,  CnrnhIII;  an<i  I/O^Tcy,  Tyne- 
•tn*rt.  North  SKirM» 

Lurk.  Ci.  Short'll itrh.  ho«irr,  July  13,  *21).  ami 
Auff.  17-  (Carter.  lx»rtl  Mayor's  Court- 
olfirc.  Iloyal  Kxrhanfti* 

Iwiwry,  J.  liunkrr'it  Hill,  Cuiiihfrlantl,  lra<l  nrf- 
tnlnrr,  Junr  2t>,  "it,  and  July  30.  I.ion  and 
Lainh,  Carlisir.  (Clrnnrll,  Sta|ilc'»-inu ; 
and  S.  and  <•.  Saul,  ('arliale 
Lloyd.  <•.  ('uuit»rrland>»trt>rt,  and  Stinffo-lanr, 
Mary-lr  l)onr.  hrrwrr,  July  20,27,  and  Auir. 
24.  Olill,Wrlbefk-i»lrret,C’aYfntlish-?muttr»» 
Luiaii.  K.  and  II.  Southainptun.  linrn-dra^x'ni, 
July  11,  27,  and  Auir.C,  Ctuildhall.  South¬ 
ampton.  (Clarke,  Warntonl-oourt;  and 
Kirkpatrirk,  Southampton 
Lovrjtrove,  J.t!ranhaiu,<ilouce»ter!*hirP,thnher 
dealer,  July  lU,  20,  Kiiifc's  Head  Inn.Ciren- 
retter,  and  Auff.  *20,  KInfr’t  Head  Inn.  Bird- 
Up.  (Whatley,  Cirencester;  and  WilliaiiiH 
and  Lincoln's-iiui 

Miiiftins.U.  and  J.  Iloothnian,  Carlisle,  hat-ma¬ 
nufacturers,  July  19,  and  Au^rust  13,  liush 
Inn,  CarlUle.  (Atkinson,  Carlisle;  and 
Younit  and  Co.  Charlotte-run',  Alansion- 
house 

Meodluiui,  S.  late  of  Bryanstone-street,  Cort- 
,  man-square,  merchant,  July  2, 16,  and  Au^. 
10.  (Eirke,  (!ornhill 

Matthews,  1). Carlisle,  mercer,  Au|t.  A.  7.  and  21. 
Coarli  and  Horses  Inn.  Manrhester.  ( Hnrd 
and  Co.  Temple ;  and  WimxI,  Alanehester 
Nathan,  L.  Villiers-street,  Strand,  pen-inanu- 
faoturrr,  June  29,  July  6,  and  Au^tust  3. 
( Isaacs,  Mansell-street,  (ioodmairs-tields 
Oakley,  J.  Southampton,  hricklayer,  July  30, 
August  A.  ami  24,  OuildiiHlI,  Southampton. 
(I'epi>er,  Southampton;  and  llrundrett  and 
Co.  Temple 

ryct>ck,  J.  Doncaster,  hosier,  July  2.'>,  26,  and 
Auitust  17.  Rutland  Anns  Inn,  Leicester. 
(Taylor,  John -street,  Bedford  •  row  ;  and 
Lawton.  Leicester 

rritchard,  T.  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire,  linen- 
dra|>er,  August  6,  7,  17.  Rummer  Tavern, 
Bristol.  (Hilliard  and  Hastings,  Bray's- 
inn-square;  and  Smith,  Chepstow 
Phene, W.  jnn.  and  T.  R.  Bregg,  Watling-street, 
confectioners, July  20, and  August  24.  (Foss 
and  Son,  Kssex-street 

Parker,  J.  and  J.  Ellison,  Belmonnt,  Lancashire, 
calico-printers,  July  31,  and  August  l.Star 
Inn,  Manchester,  and  August  20,  Did  Bull 
Inn.  Blackburn; (Dmlgson,  Bluckburu;and 
Milne  and  Co.  Temple 

Peell.  W.  Broin\ard,  Herefordsbire,  builder. 
Jnly  I.  2,  .'W,  at  Rein  Deer  Inn,  Worcester. 
( WiUiauis  and  Co.  Linetdn's-inn;  and  llulds- 
morth,  Won'cster 

Poa*cll,  T.  Oldforge,  Boodrich.  Herefordshire, 
corn-dealer,  Aug.  2,  A,  27,  Swan  Inn,  Ross. 
( Puch,  Bei  uard-street.Russcll-square  *  and 
Rudge,  Ross 

Rangley.J.  and  R.  H. Biggies, Stone,  StafTonl- 
shire, iron- founders,  July  IH,  19, and  August 
17.  York  Hotel,  Liverpool,  (.\dlington, 
Bregory.  and  Faulkner,  Bedfoi^-row;  and 
Whctley  ami  4!o.  Liverpmd 
Rol>ertson,  B.  Wapping,  ship-chandler,  July  23, 
27.  and  August  24.  (Bourdillun  and  Co. 
Bread-street,  Cheupside 


Ralfs,  J.  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  corn-dealer. 
July  2, 3,  30,  ttuildhall,  Newjstrt,  (Sewell 
and  Co.  Nrw|Mtrt 

Ridgway,  J.C.  late  of  the  DM  Keiit-road,  linen- 
«lra|*er,  July6,2i».  and  .\ugnst  10.  (Shep¬ 
herd  and  Co.  liartlett's-bnildings,  H«dl>orn 
Reeve,  B.  W.  ('‘raven-bnildings,  Drnrv-Iane, 
dealer  in  music.  June  2th  July  2.  and  .\ng  6. 

(  Hubert,  New  Clement's-inn  Chambers,  t’lc- 
menf's-ltin 

Rothwell.J.  .Mortfteld  Bleaehworks,  Lancashire, 
whitster,  July  9, 16,  and  Aug.  17.  (Niblett« 
New-court,  Crtitchedfriars 
Rider,  J.  latent  Winchester-house, Broad-street, 
merchant,  Jnly  2o,30,and  Aug.  21.  (La\iu 
and  Co.  Frederick's-place,  Did  Jewry 
Rohinson,  R.  North  Walsani,  Norfolk,  linen- 
draper,  Aug.  6,  7,  24,  White  Lion  Inn,  Nor- 
wicn.  (L'nthaiik  and  Co.  Norwich;  and 
Lythgo*'.  Kssex-street,  Strand 
Snundeis,  W.  Beckingtuii,  Somerset,  school- 
master,  Jnly  19,20,  and  Ang.  17.  f'aslle  and 
Ball  Inn,  Hath.  ( Bridges  ami  t^uilter,  Bed 
Lion-s(|uare ;  and  Tiley,  Frome 
Siiape.W.  iateof  Cheadle,  StalTordshlre.  grocer,  - 
July  31,  and  Aug.  1,  24,  L'nicorn  Inn,  Chea¬ 
dle.  (lirundic,  Clieadle;  and  Barbor,  Fct- 
ter-la»;c 

Smith.  J.  Rugby,  eorn-merchant,  July  22,  2.3, 
aud  Aug.  20,  Spre.ad  Eagle  luti,  Rugby. 
(Fuller  and  Co.  Carlton-chamhcr.s,  Regeni- 
htreet 

Twainley,  Astoii-road,  near  Rirmingham.  mil¬ 
ler,  August  3,  .*>,  22.  Beorge  Inn,  Walsall. 
(Wheeler, Castle-strecl,  Ilolboru ;  it  Smith, 
Walsall,  Statlordshire 

Tmid,  W.  and  F.  W.  Chuirthope,  Langhoiirn- 
chambers,  Feiichnrch -street,  timber-mer¬ 
chants,  J  Illy  2,  9,  and  August  3.  ( Hodgson 
and  Dgdeii.  St.  Alildrcd's-coiirt 
Thomson,  J.  Lcmaii  •  street,  BiKxIinan's-Helds, 
oilman,  July  16, 27.  and  Aug.  21.  (Blyiics, 
Hiirr-street,  East  Smithtield 
Waterhouse,  J.  and  J.  Breen,  late  of  Rope- 
inakers’-street,  builders,  July  27,  aud  Aug. 
lO,27.(Sliutor,.Milbnnk-street,Westmiii.stei' 
Watts,  sen.  Hradford,  Wilts,  dealer,  July  21,  2it, 
and  August  20,  Commercial  Rooms,  Corn- 
street,  Bristol.  (Poole  and  Co.  Bray's-inn  ; 
and  Saunders,  Bristol 

Wilkins,  W.  Ashby-de-Ia-Zoiudi,  Leieestershirc, 
spirit-inei chant,  July  31.  and  Aug.  1.  20. 
Queen’s  Head  liin,  Ashby -de- la- /oncli. 
(liong  and  Co.  Bray's- iiiii ;  and  Bewes, 
Asliby-4le-ln-/ouch 

Wixidcroft,  J.  (.Meveland-slrect.  Fitzi'oy-s<|iiai'e, 
linen-dra]>er,  July  20,  and  August  3,  21. 
(Niblett,  New-court,  Crutched-fi  iars 
Williams,  S.  late  of  Fcncliurcb-strcet,  broker, 
July  20, 27,  and  Aug.  24.  (Drai>er,  Walcot- 
place 

Wostron,  M.  Wellington, Somersetshire,  draper 
July  2.  13,  and  August  3.  (Adams  ami 
Tilleard,  Did  Jewry 

Warner,  W.  jun.  North  Walsham,  Norfolk, 
scrivener,  Augu.st  6, 7, 24,  Castle  and  Lion 
Inn,  Norwieh.  (Sewell  and  Co.  Norwich  ; 
and  Tilbury  and  Co.  Falcuii-strcct,  Ahlers- 
gate-strcct 


DIVIDKNDS, 

Fro.m  Tcesday,  June  IS,  td  Tuesday,  July  23,  1S22. 


Adeitck,  D.  Melton  Mowbray.  Julv  22 
.Allison, B.  Bisbopwcarinoiitb,  July  31 
Arnold,  J.  W.  Brrat  Tower-street.  July  27 
Allen  ,  A.  Pall-mall.  July  27 
Ahlersoii,  J.  Lixerpm*!,  .\iigiist 
.4nse!l,  W.  Wantage,  iterks.  August  S 
Andrnwxn,  A  Salter's-ball-court.  Jnly  6 
Bantock,  W-  J.  Loiidon-wall,  July  ito 


Baker,  T.  York  .July  2.'* 

BiirlH'ry,  J.  Coventry.  July  30 
Bucklaiid,  J.  Clianl,  Soiiiersetsliire,  July  ‘23 
Benliain,  H.  Iligli-stivet,  Southwark,  Jnly  2-1 
Burton,  .M.  Wolverlianiplon,  July  I."* 

Bennet.S.  W«trsbip-st.  Shoiedilcb,  Jnly  2i* 
Blinker,  J.  Biafton-street,  Soho,  July  27 
Boyce, B  F  Aiialby  King$ton-upon-lluil,  Jul>  1-* 


lyiridemis, 
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Hovre.  J  jiiM.  Wan«f»»ril.  YorkOilrf,  July  H 

J  ’>(*11  Aualliy.  Kiu^»tuii>U|H>n>lii)ll, 
July  IJ 

Hone,  j’  'rnirn 

I-  "'lir-d'l'.  .Itilv  ‘Jl 
rhuiunan.  >V.  Mvorpool,  July  21 
('liutrr.W.  Kinir’*t«>n-u|>on-lluU.  July  H 
4’1  irkp,  J.  Iiivcrp«H»|,  July  17 
»’»rl(*r,  J.  juu.  I,iv(’rp(M*l.  July  *22 
I’oNtou,  1».  K,  St.  Jtihu’!*  Sfre*>t-n>a  l.  July  27 
I'liuM',  Al»l»f*tc,  Julv  27 

t’oK.  II.  A.  NV.  ti.  F.  J.  aiiJ  C. »«.  I^ittlf-ltritaiu  , 
July  27 

t’aril,  j!  Iiluyil's  ('iiiTi’e-ltoii’U*,  July  13 

I'.uii'l  J  J.  i'li*ii)(‘iit'!«-laiio.  August  3 
(*«H*4>,  li.  St.  .Martin  !«,  Wori’ostt'rsliirc,  Aug.  (> 
I>i\i»n.  NV.  juu.  Ijivcrpool.  Aiurusl  D 
Dixon.  II.  I<  C.  J.\.  4).  J.  K.  hiv(>rp«*ul,  July  31 
I  >ar\\  in,  J  .  ami  W.  T.  I’lciucnl'a-ciuii  t,  J  uuf  27 
Dvo.  II.  IVckhain,  Julv  20 
DuhoiK.  J.  ami  J.  F.  .Vldoriuan's-WHlk.  June  29 
Di\i(*,.1.  ami  II.  Faloou-niiuarp,  July  *20 
Kkar,  NV.  .MaiOstom*.  Jul\  ‘2 
Kaim‘!»,  NV’.  llayiu  iikot,  July  13 
KilwanU.  tl.  II.  Fraveu-jitropt,  AtJgusl  10 
I'liglamI Siiiitliticld,  July  27 
Foar,  NV’.  Hath,  .Viiifiist  •» 

I’orrp^tcr,  T.  NV’illiaiu-xt.  N(*\vlngton,  July  27 
Fox,  II.  NV.  ami  NV’.  1*.  S.  I'lyiuoutli,  Augusit  8 
Flowor,  4;.  York,  July  ‘25 
Flower,  'P.  (’aHtl(*-strppt,  July  27 
Foster,  E.S.  aml'P.  Yaldiug,  Kent,  July  2 
Frcm-li,  J.NV'phl  Orchard.NV'arwickshire,  July  13 
tiarnett,  J.  liivprpool,.\ugi«'>t  12 
tloodwiii,  V.  Maiirwist,  Auirast  7 
tMirtlon.  A.  ami  F.  Fliurcli-stn’Pt,  Soho,  Julv  27 
4!t’ortf(*,  J.  Fark-st.  Hamivpr-»i|uarp,  July  2/ 
4iuilil,J.  liOmloii  July  27 
llrav,  J  Dishop-irato-st.  NV’ithout,  Atlgusl  G 
tial**,  4^.  Ni’Wif.itP-Markpt,  July  13 
4Jr(*(’uw(M*(l,  'P.  juu.  I'rpftou,  J uly  10 
4iaytor,  'P.  SutTolk,  July  ‘2G 
4tr(*4’nhout*p,  NV'.  Lmllow,  July  19 
4iilhprt,  J.  SlaitlstoiiP,  .\ugust  3 
F.'irratt,  l>.  Fortaea,  July  2G 
llagiip,  .1.  Fhallord,  July  .31 
ll:iss(*ll,  J.  Kirhanl-strcPt,  Islington,  July  20 
Hpppp,’'P.  ami  H.  O.  Von.  Fost,  St.  Mary  Hill, 
July  ‘27 

Hopppr,  C.  liittlp  'Prinity-laup,  July  27 
llorm'iuan,  H.  F.  Viuppu-st.  Clipapside,  July  27 
Hornshy,  'P.  Foruliill,  July  ‘27  f‘20 

llipkiiis, 'P.  and  F.  Suinuor,  Hillingdon,  July 
Horniuan,  H.  F  yupcn-st.  Fhoapsidp,  July  20 
llittou,  J.  St.  Martiu's-lo-graud,  August  3 
lloilgos,  F.  I lamitsliirp,  August  17 
Hoi.wood,  J.  and  NV’.  'P.  J.  Ilorwich,  August  2 
llowkius,  J.  .M.  T.  and  C\  NV’.  Foplar,  July  IG 
llampson,  U.  and  T.  liivi’rpool,  July  IG 
llill,W.  Dputon-gn'pu,  Ijanrashirp,  July  IH 
Haiidloy,  J.  Fott(*r, StalTordshirp,  .luly  2G 
Hpiiu’rick,  J.  NV'.  Liverpool,  July  31 
Johnson, 'P.  ami  'P.  Ijaystoft,  Siitrolk,  July  13 
Jones, 'P.  F.  Farinarthpii,  July  24 
Jar(d»s,T.  and  S.  NV’.  4>xford,  July  27 
Jump,  J.  and  H.  T.  Fon*-slrpet,  August  3 
.lainisoii,  T.  Ironmonger’s  lane,  July  20 
J'«hl,  J.  Derby,  July  IH 
Knowles,  J.  and  NV’.  11.  Salford,  June  2G 
K(*ndrirk,  P’.  H«dhorn,lk  4*.  'P.  Aldgate,  July  27 
Lippard,J.  Deptford,  July  27 
Luhhren,  P’.  M.  Nowcastle,  August  1.5 
Lea.  NV’.  iV  J.  Fatemoster-row,  July  16  rjtily  ‘27 
Lynn.  T.  Jerusalem  Fotfee-housp,  Cornhill, 
Lapage.S,  FlemeiitVlane,  July  ‘27 
Lesingliam,  'P,  NV’oreestPr,  July  23 
Marken-ie,  A.  J.  ami  lloper,  11.  Cross-st.  Fiiis- 
hury-sipiare,  July  27 
Maitland. D. New  Hridgp-strPPt,  July 27 
.Martin,  NV’.  Leadeuhall-'uarkpt,  August.! 
•Mallorie,  NV'.  Leeds,  August  6 
MiU'hcll,  F.  New  Malton,  Yorkshire,  August  6 


Markavov,  P'.  (Irei'iiwhloh,  Julv‘27 

May,  NV.  Newgale,  July  *23 

Merry,  II.  Ilinninghatu,  Julv2d 

.Marr,  lt.4’  Kathhone  plaoe,  .liilv‘27 

Morgan,  4i.  .N|.  tjneonhillu*,  Juir  27 

Niehol,  J.  and  NV.  4Hd  Jewry,  .\ugnst  .1 

N»*rris,  H.  Itoltonde-.Nfoors,  .\ufust  I.V 

Newman,  J.  Flerkenwell.  July  2i*  fK 

Norf«dk,H.  Moiintsorrell.  Leirestershire,  July 

Dutram,  J.  and  NV.  NV.  LI\Tr|MHd,  July  ‘29 

Darker,  NV’.  Newark-upon.Trent.  August  l.t 

Farker,  NVhiti’rhurrh,  Shropshire,  August  1 1 

Flavfair, ’P.  New  Hoiid-street.  August  3 

Fhillips,  PI  Narheth.  Jill  v  *23 

Farsons,  J. NVhite<‘ha|>e|,|Jnlv  27rshlre,  Julv ‘27 

I*ei'l,J.  H.F.  and  VV.  VV’.  Tagelev.  Stafford- 

Flaw,  11.  II.  Ilirhes  rourt.  Lime-st.  July  *27 

Fortloek,  II.  .Vudover.  Julv  ‘27 

Forter,  S.  Loudon,  July  27 

Fardon.  <•.  Flyinoiith,  July  20 

Fage,  NV.  F.  High-hoIlKirn.  Auguit  3 

Furkis,  NV.  Fortsmouth,  July  13 

Fassinorp,.?.  Farnhain,  Surrey,  July  13 

Foole,  It.  Leeds,  August  .5 

italstou.  J.  North-shields,  August  13  fjuly27 

llohinsou.  J.  Froshv-sqiiare,  llishopsg.vte-street 

llellv,  II.  Soutliampton  row,  lllooiushury, 

July  ‘27 

llicket,  11.  Slioredit(*li,  July  27 

Uuinford,  H.  NV'.  Dartholoinew-laue,  July  27 

llowley,  M.  Dear-street.  Leioester-(H|.  August  3 

Riley,  J.  Leioester .  July  30 

Rudkin, 'P.  H.  Islington,  July  13 

Roseoe.  VV’.  4!.  J.  g{  R.  S.  VV’.  Liverpool,  July  16 

Reid,  VV’.  Rristid,  July  10 

Reynolds, R.  Shohrook(*,.luly  II  f  August  21 

Rii'hardson,  T.  Iron  Aoton,  4ilou«’estershirp, 
Smith.  If.  Fiiltenhaiii,  Surrey,  August  3 
Styan,  VV’  and  A.  D.  London,  ami  J.  F.  ami  H. 

Keiisington.  .August  G 
Sissell,  T.  Jewiii- street.  July  20 
Simons. S.  Hili>erton,  July  27 
Scott,  F.  .Manchester.  August  6 
Samson. 'P.  Lviin,  July  ‘27 
Simpson,  R.  t'rown-et.’Plireadneedle-st.  July27 
Shoehridge,  (’.  Kensington,  July ‘27 
Steex'ens,  .1.  Stafford.  Julv  ‘27 
Symonds.C.  and  'P.  VV.  Watling-slreet,  July  27 
Spear,  J.  Sheffield,  August  5 
Stein,  R.aiid  J.  P'enchiirrh-street,  June  29 
Saiimlersou,  R.  Doncaster,  Jnlv  IM 
Sherwood.  VV’.  Liverfiool,  July  'ij 
Sackett,  'P.  Ilerinondsey,  J  uly  IG 
Seager,  S.  F.  Maidstom*,  July  2 
'Pollei  vey,  11.  VV’.  Fortsea,  August  9 
’Phonipson,4!.  ami  F.  Fornhlll,  July  26 
'Paylor,  P'.  Adliiigton,  August  ‘2 
Tucker,  J.  11.  Jennyn-street,  St.  James’s  July  9 
I’garre,  dc  I).  W’lNon-st.  Flnsbury-sq.  Aug.  ft 
Fpton,  4t.  4jueen-8treet,  July  27 
NV'hitteuhurv,  N.  Manchester,  August  8 
Woodcork,  ('.  Nonvich,  July  27 
VV’atts.  VV.4»vtport.  July  2G 
Woodcock,  W.  Preston,  .luly  10 
VV'oodcoek,  J.'Pruro,  July  2/ 

Waddington,  J.  Reading,  July  13 

Wilson,  W.  Shakspeare-walk,  Shadwell,  July  6 

VV’atson,  11.  ami  J.  Friday-streot,  July  ‘20 

Watkins,  VV’.  Norton,  August  6  [August  7 

VV’hiteside,  R.  P’.  11.  and  H.  T.  Whitehaven, 

Wornell.VV’.  Downton,  July  22 

NV’ehh,  VV’.  and  H.  Rristol,  July  ‘23 

VV’ehster,  J.  Derby,  June  7 

VV'itrhurch,  J.  Worship-st  Finsimry-sq.  May  li 

VV’ihherley,  R.  Liverp«Md,  .May  21 

VV’illiams,  VV’.  and  VV’.  A.  New  Rond-st.  May  2S 

VV’tHdveii, 'P.  Andover, .Nlay  30 

Wright,  ’P.  Stourport.  .Nlay  ‘2S 

Washburn,  J.  4ireat  Slarluw,  June  8 

Young. 'P.  .Nlach(*en,  Moninuuth.  June  3 

Young,  Peter,  and  A.  R.  Wapping,  May  II 
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Intyhenetj  Regisfrr, 


[July 


IXSOLVENCY  REGISTER. 

Noiic€  opposition  to  ike  disckargo  of  any  prisoner  mutt  bt  enitred  tn  tkt 
hook  at  tko  33,  tAneoln't-inn-Fitldsy  throt  cltar  daysy  exclusict  of  Sun- 

daffy  btfort  tko  day  of  koaring.  The  tckedules  are  fled  and  may  be  inspected 
orory  Monday y  H'ednesdayy  and  Fridayy  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  fuury  up 
to  the  last  day  for  entering  opposition. 


London. 


Petitions  to  be  heard  at  IFestminstery 
6th  August y  at  nine, 

Denton.  Joteph,  of  9,  John-ttreot-ron*!, 
Clerkenwell,  conioiercrnI*clf  rk 
Bird.  Janiet  Horry,  of  Urorffc-yord.  Lombard* 
•tiWt,  of  Bxchanfte*b«laii.  of  the  firm  of  Dra- 

Prr  and  Bird,  iatt  or  Tokenhoute*yd.  and 
urniral't-liui,  llotimm.  M iddietex  ftentleniait 
Broomfield.  John,  of  34,  Hamiiton-row,  PenUm- 
ellle,  last  of  S4,  Uroee  place 
Colatun,  WUliam.  of  Crown-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  piano- forte  maker 

Davis,  David,  John,  of  Deai,  Kent,  hatter,  last  of 
•  Middlesex-st,  Aldgate,  grocer  and  cheese¬ 
monger 

Do  Queihoi,  Jose  Morel  Moreia,  of  Albion-pl. 

Christchurch,  last  of  lit.  Hurrey-sU  merchant 
Dlmmock,  Moss,  late  of  8,  Bow-lane,  Cbeapside, 
London,  stathmer 

Fowler,  Jesse,  8oaper,of  King-st  Islington,  of 
Pollard's-mw,  Bethnal-green,  of  lo  and  16, 
Churoh-row,  Bethnal-green,  of  the  8pa  road, 
Hennondsey,  of  97,  Lung-lane,  Bernmiidsev, 
last  of  23,  william-street.  Harper  st.  Keut-rd. 
blacking  manufacturer 

Gregg,  Henry  Roltert,  of  Fleet-lane,  London, 
refiner  and  mould  maker 
Joy,  William,  of  Baxilby,  near  Lincoln,  fanner, 
timber  and  coal  merchant 
Mason,  John  Wilkes,  of  5,  White  Horse-street, 
IMccadilly,  servant  to  a  coach  proprietor 
Pearce,  Thomas, of  Peckham,  bricklayer 
Perrin,  Stephen,  of  Windlesham,  chandler-shop¬ 
keeper,  last  labourer  and  farmer 
Portas,  John,  of  Hainton,  last  of  Minten,  both 
in  Lincolnshire,  famter 

Ilamsden.  James,  of  5,  Baker's-row,  Whitecha¬ 
pel,  Middlesex,  smith 

Bawtel,  Wiiiiam,  of  Curry-Rivcil,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  saddler 

Street,  John,  of  Bursledon,  near  SouUiampton, 
shipwright  and  victualler 
Stuart,  John,  of  Angel-ct.  Throgmort on-street, 
of  Strong 's-buildings.  Poplar,  saddler 
Suter,  John,  of  Greenwich. coach-proprietor 
Tarver  George,  of  Minestead,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton.  fanner  and  dealer  in  cattle 
Wheeler,  George,  jun.  of  Phcenix-terrace.Back- 
road,  Islington,  salesman  and  dealer  in  cattle. 

August  12,  at  nine, 

Dell,  W.  of  Brick -lane,  Whitechapel,  of  Stock- 
ton-upoii-Tees,  Durham,  of  Long-lane,  Ber- 
mondsev,  last  of  Amelia-st.  Walworth,  currier 
and  leather- cutter 

Bellenie,  W.  of  Greenhill's-rents,  West  Smith- 
field,  tailor 

Blakey,  K.  of  Wimpole-st.  of  George-st  last  of 
Uppwr  Baker-st.  Portman-sq.  milliner  and 
dress-maker 

Blliott,  W.  of  St.  Martin*s-st.  Leicester-sq.  car¬ 
penter  and  cabinet-maker 
Evans,  T.  late  of  Dartmouth,  master-mariner. 
Harris,  T.  of  Kagland,  Monmouth,  farmer 


Henesey,  Patrick,  of  6,Unlou-st.  Blackfriar's- 
road,  breeches  maker  and  dealer  in  fruit 
Knatchhull,  J.  of  Queen’s-row,  Dromptun,  late 
captain  in  the  navy 

Langdale,  T.  of  Cloughton.of  Stanton-dale,  last 
of  Bumston,  Yorkshire,  farmer 
Masters,  K.  of  Newcastle-st.  Southwark,  of 
Back-lane,  Deptford,  baker 
Millington,  T.  of  I,  Snead’s-court,  Piccadilly,  of 
13,  Upper  Baker-st.  Paddington, of  31,  Newn- 
ham-st.  Edgeware-roati.  of  Durset-cottage, 
New-ruad,  servant,  and  last  of  1,  Junction-pl. 
Harrow-road.  Paddington,  green-grocer 
Moraley,  H.  of  Bermondsey-st.  Southwark,  corn- 
chandler  and  labourer  in  the  Bast  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  warehouse,  last  of  the  Mate,  Bermond¬ 
sey,  green-grocer  and  labourer 
Pavy,  R.  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  miller,  last  meal- 
man  and  cheesemonger 

Neale.  J.  of  Blue  Anchor-lane,  and  Bermondsey- 
wall,  Surry,  of  Hounslow,  of  Mitchell-st.  St. 
l.uke’s,  of  White  Horse-court,  Borough,  of 
Little  Charlotte-st  Blackfriar’s-road,  of  the 
Isle  of  Guernsey,  last  of  Ncwingtoii-huttH, 
smith  and  Iron-founder 

Radford.  W.of  Kichmond,last  of  Acton.  Middle¬ 
sex.  baker 

Rolleston,  W.  of  Cold  Ashby,  last  of  Wold, 
Northamptonshire,  fanner 
Trench,  F.  late  of  Downing-st  and  of  .Mason's- 
yard,  Duke-st.  St.  James’s,  cabinet-maker. 
Wake,  II.  B.  of  Morton,  near  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire,  timber-merchant,  ship-builder, 
and  ship-owner 

Walker,  Eliza,  alias  Elizabeth  Williams,  of 
Buckingham-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  of  Fetter-lane,  of 
Bui'kingham-st.  of  Cafinarthen-st.  of  Thoiii- 
haugb-st.  of  Pancras-lane,  last  of  Gresse-st. 
Tottenham-conrt-road,  spinster 
White,  J.  8.  of 'rolleshunt,  Darcy,  last  of  Great 
Braxted,  Essex,  farmer. 


Country. 


Guildhully  Dover y  August  9,  at  eleven. 

Back,  Henry,  of  Deal,  draper. 

Town-clerk* t^Jficey  Avgust  9,  at  eleven. 

Bates,  William, of  St  Clement’s, Oxford,  grocer. 

Shirehall^  Carmartheny  Aug.  10, a/  ten, 

Thomas,  Joseph,  of  Llanglwyd wen-mill,  Llaiig- 
Iwydwen,  Carmartltenshirc,  miller. 

County-hally  Coventryy  Aug.  12,  at  ten. 

Bainard,  James,  sen.  of  Longford,  Foleshlll,  Co¬ 
ventry,  toll-collector  of  the  Coventry  canal 
navigation,  last  of  Coventry,  labourer. 

Jury-rooMy  Monmouthy  August  13,  at 
eleven, 

Evans,  Walter,  of  St.  Arvaos,  Monmouthshire 
farmer  and  butcher. 


I8‘22.] 


Metrnpofitun  Occurrences, 


SO 


UEMAKKAHLK  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  MONTH. 


IBROAH  *  '  *  .  ^ 

I'ftdy  of  tl>o  lr»tp  CaplJltirrU,  of  a  im>u  ral^rutn— Wife  of  ('.  UUi'krUh.caii.  a  dau^ltteif 
llufn*'*-Ayrr» — IjH'IvoI  Tho«.  ruir.rs^.nfa Aon  St.  IVlfti'lmrijh — !lt>n.  I.a'tv.llutroi, of  a»uii 

Ufinerar*— LimIv  of  IJImiAes  Wnr,  Mq  of  aaon  H«i*le«--La(iyol  C.BetwIrt.oi/j.  Rtll.  aatMi 


MARUIAUK8  .\ilK()Al>. 


Dixon,  Mr.  Luke,  of  SUrt*iU‘M,to 
Uriinif,  ofljoiulun.  at  St  iVU'ubui'^U 
|l«Hl^iton.  J.  of  Auckland, to 

Harriott,  Mr<.  of  lleutral.  East  Indies 


hiiftii*.  W.  T.  o»iq.  of  tlio  4th  ld(tht  nrair*’on*,  to 
.Mrdrx.  MIm,  of  A<laii>*»t.  Adel|ikl,  at  I'ai  i* 
Tavlor.  .Major  SUt  IVegl.  Ilaltlax,  N.  A.  to 
Cf  eorge,  .M  ias,  daughter  of  Sir  llupcrt  iietirge. 


DJbATlIH  AIIKOAD. 


AutkrU,  M^or  Hcncral  Francla.at  Madiuts 
llii>iigh,Cu|it.^of  the  Uumbay  U.  K.  at  Barutla 
Desrltfiie**,  Mr.  C.  uf  Hunter-atreot,  tlrowned  off 
Antigua  i7 -Bonelly.K.  8.  eso.  commanding 
the  Najeb  Native  llegt  at  Delni 
Foster,  Thus.  cho.  of  Jamaica,  at  St.  DeiiniN' 
liolll*,  f'apt.  w.  at  .\uriingal)ad,  33 — liaU. 

Lieut.  Ith  Itt.N.I.  ntrondii»tIla,  Ea!>t  In  lion, 18 
Juke«.  .\ndrewr,  M.  D.  at  Ispahain.in  l'er«ia 
Jjutyeiw.  Eiuigu  II,  W.33rd  Reat.  at  Jauiaira^ 
Ludlow,  A.  esq.  uf  lleywuud-hou^f,  NVilts,  at 
Rouen 


Maekenxie,  !Mr.  A.  K.  of  Snuthgate,  at  Janni> 
ea.  IH— .Matthea',  Minn  II.  M.  at  CaU'iitta.  Ill  i> 
.Mltcltoil,  J.  F.  of  Dluucester>p(ae^,  at 
Tarhare,  near  Lyons,  37 
Nielioli)*,  .Min,  at  .Madras,  38 
Smith.  Henry,  e«»q.  nt  Nlre— Sampson,  Ree  R*. 

of  Petcrdhuui.at  L’pi  cr  t’nnada  I 

Thellusoii,  infant  son,  and  heir  of  Lord  Ucndle* 
sliani,  nt  Florence 

Wells,  \V.  esq.  of  lllekley>lionse,  Kent,  at  Ms- 
dolra— Wriistcr,  Capi.  J.R.  of  the  littiid  N.l 
at  Calcutta. 


METROPOLITAN  OCCLRREXCRS. 


Ilia  Majesty  has  finally  resolved  to 
visit  Scotland  this  year.  It  is  under* 
stood  his  Majesty  will  arrive  in  Kdin- 
hurji'h  early  io  the  month  of  Anpfust, 
and  his  sojourn  there,  it  is  said,  will 
not  exceed  a  fortniti^ht,  duriiif^  which 
time  he  wilt  hold  a  Draw iiijv- room  or 
two  at  Holyrood  House.  His  Miyesty 
will  proceed  direct  to  Leith,  by  water, 
and  return  by  land,  throuo^h  the  iiitc* 

I  ior  of  the  country.  The  Kinj?  embarks 
at  Ut'ccnwich.  His  horses  arc  (ifone  by 
land.  His  Majesty's  suite  and  scr* 
\aiitH  embark  in  steam  yachts. 

/ferenii«.->Therc  is  an  increase  in 
the  year  endings  &th  July,  of  7S0,000L 
beyond  the  year  preceding^,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Customs.  In  the  Ex¬ 
cise,  an  increase  of  791,000/.  The 
.Assessed  Taxes  arc  .less  by  about 
ir)3,0()0/.  than  they  were  last  year. 
In  the  Stamp  Duties  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  102,000/.  In  the  Land  Tux, 
an  increase  of  133,000/.  and  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Services,  about  28,000/. 
In  the  Host  Oilice  there  is  a  small  de¬ 
crease  upon  the  whole  year.  There  is 
a  decrease  on  the  present  Quarter, 
compared  with  the  corresixuidinar  Quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year,  of  35,000/.— -On  the 
whole  year  (he  increase  is  somewhat 
above  1,(K)0,000/.  beyond  the  produce 
of  the  year  before. 

The  harvest  this  year  will  be  as  early 
as  that  of  1788,  when  corn  of  all  kinds 
was  housed  before  the  end  of  August. 

Summer  Cfrcui/.— Cai-marthcnshire, 
/■’wr.  Vol.  82,  1822. 


Aug.  21.— Haverfordwest,  Aug.  27.— 
Cardigan,  Sept.  2.— Radnorshire,  Aug. 
19,  at  Presteign.— Ureconshire,  Aug. 
24,  at  Brecon. — (ilamorgunshirc,  Aug. 

31,  at  Cardifif— Merionethshire,  Aug. 

0,  at  Dolgelly.— Carnarvonshire,  Aug. 

12,  at  C!aruarvon.— Anglesy,  Aug.  17, 
at  Beaumaris. 

Six  thousand  pounds  ,is  said  to  be 
the  sum  taken  at  the  door  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  admissions  to  view  the 
late  Exhibition.  t 

The  sum  subscribed  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland 
amounts  to  upwards  of  200,000/. 

The  total  amount  of  money  paid  by 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  last 
seven  years,  for  expenses  uf  witnesses 
attending  to  give  evidence  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  38,500/.  19s.  Hd. 

The  Lord  Melville  steam  yacht  left 
her  moorings  at  the  Tower  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  17th  Inst,  at  seven  o'clock, 
with  about  120  passengers  oo  board, 
and  six  carriages,  for  Calais,  which  she 
reached  at  seven  o'clock  that  day ;  and 
haviiigdisembarked  her  passengers  and 
luggage,  took  on  board  six  chaldrons 
•  of  coals,  and  between  forty  aid  fifty 
passengers,  with  their  luggage,  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  London,  and  arrived  at  the 
Tower  on  the  followinjg  morning,at  ae-  < 
ven  o'clock— The  Margate ateam  yachts 
frc'queiitly  go  the  whole  distance  from 
London  at  the  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour, 
Madame  Catalan!  has  exerted  her 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  clitttre«Md  IrUh—alto  MademoiHelle 
Nohletf  %»hoac  brne6t  amounted  to  no 
leaa  a  sum  than  2U0I.  No  clasH  of  pe<»- 
ple  coDlribute  ao  much  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  either  in  talent  or  money, 
to  beuetrolcnt  purposes,  as  public  per¬ 
formers. 

A  memoranda  of  supplies  of  proTi- 
sions  which  have  been  dispatched  and 
ordered  to  the  Western  and  Southern 
Farts  of  Ireland 
About  50410  Tons  of  Potatoes. 

104K)  Tons  of  Oatmeal. 

450  Bap[ti  of  Flour. 

2000  Barrets  aud  Bags  of  W'hcat. 

21  Tons  of  Barley  Meal. 

1100  Bags  of  Biscuit. 

The  perfect  bodies  of  a  cat  and  a 
rat,  the  former  in  a  watchful  position 
over  the  rat,  which  was  cringing  in  a 
corner,  were  found  in  a  hollow  part  of 
one  of  the  buttresses  or  supporters  of 
St.  Olave's  Church,  Southwark,  which 
is  now  repairing,  quite  dead,  but  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  there  some 
centuries,  from  the  aperture  where  they 


must  have  entered  into  the  buttress 
having  been  stopped  up  when  that 
part  of  the  edifice  last  went  under  re¬ 
pair.  Both  the  cat  and  rat  are  now  in 
the  posscMuiion  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  ar- 
chitcct,  and  are  considered  great  enri- 
osities. 

The  following  is  the  intended  distri- 
bution  of  the  cavalry  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  present  year 

King's  Dragoon  Guards,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Coventry,  from  Ire- 
land  ;  2d  ditto  (Bays),  York,  Leeds, 

3d  ditto,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
Carlisle,  from  Scotland  ;  4th  ditto,  from 
Scotland ;  7th  ditto,  from  Manchester, 
&c.  to  Edinburgh ;  Royal  Dragoons, 
from  Weymouth  to  Canterbury,  and 
Ipswich ;  Scots  Greys,  from  Birming- 
ham,  &c.  to  Glasgow;  Slst  LIght  Dra¬ 
goons,  from  Ireland  to  Brighton ;  9th 
lancers,  to  Weymouth,  Exeter,  &c.; 
10  Hussars,  to  Ireland;  14th  Light 
Drqgoons,  to  Nottingham,  &c.;  15tU 
Hussars,  to  Hounslow  ;  the  16th  Lan¬ 
cers  are  in  daily  expectation  of  em¬ 
barking  for  India. 


BIRTHS  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

SONS. 


Mm.  C.  I.  P.  Coorabe,  BUeVhesth 

Mrm.  Dowlint,  Msntion-hi>u»f,  Hi^hgste 

Mr*.  O.  Bsiliie,  Poplar 

Mm.  William  Holt,  Tiireadneedle-ttreet 

Mm.  Kendrirkt,  Queen  Anne— it.  Cavendish  »<). 

The  lady  of  Capt.  Marryat,  R.N.  Cleveland-row 

Mm.  Niven  Kerr,  Pensbury-place 

Mm.  Horatio  Leggatt,  Royal  Terrace,  Adel  phi 


Mm.  Walford,  Cower-atreet 

Mm.  Irving,  of  Jamaica,  Harley-street 

The  lady  of  Sir  C.  Palryinple 

Mr«.  Roves,  Charter-houae-sqiiare 

Mrs.  Arthur  Clarke,  BithopAgate-street-withont 

Lady  Charlotte  M‘(iregor  Murray 

Mm.  Tower,  Rirhniond 

The  ladyofCapt.  Digby,  R.N.  Upper  Harley-n}. 


DAUGHTERS 


The  lady  of  Sir  T.  Noel  Hill,  UpperBrook-st. 

liady  Sheftield,  Portman-plare 

Mrs.  Robert  Bream,  Richmond 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lonsada.jun.  Bruuswick-square 

Mrs.  S.  Smith,  Weymouth-street 

The  lady  of  Thomas  Denman,  esq.  M.P. 

Mm.  J.  8.  Winstanley,  Upiwr  Tooting 

The  lady  of  Lieut.  J,  A.  Collins.  1st  l^yal  Regt. 

Lady  Jane  Neville,  Audley-end 

Mm.  Jeffery,  Weymouth-street 

The  lady  of  Lieut -General,  J.  T.  Layard,  Rath 


The  lady  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W.  Anson 
Mm.Ottywell  Robinson,  Argyll-street 
The  lady  of  Sir  Hudson  liowe,  llanover-sqnsrs 
Mrs.  11.  Bonatos,  Brentford  Butts 
Mrs.  Tillev.  Chelsea 

Mrs.  Charles  She  well,  Newington,  Surrey 
Mm.  Harford,  Ralhain-hill 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Merivale,  Wobuni-place 
Mm.  William  Wightman,  Kuston-square 
Mrs.  David  F.  Jones,  Great  Russell-street 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Bowles 


MARRIAGES  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS. 


Alder,  W.  eto.  Qoswell-street-road,  to 
Coppin,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Coppin 
Atkinson,  Sir  George,  Hilsborough,  Ireland,  to 
Scott,  Miss  H.  Harton-House.  Durham 
Andrews,  R.  B.  esq.  Kpping,  to 
Miles,  Mist  Emma  Ann 
Bailey,  John,  es«j.  Aldcr^gatc-street,  to 
Mucklow,  Miss  Mary, Old  Brentford 
Beauchamp,  R.  F.  etq.  Tetton-Houge,  Som :  to 
Watthrook,  Miss  B.  Chapel-st  Grosvenor-sq. 
Bonlnois,  Mr.  William,  Tower-street,  to 
Allen,  Mitt  Elisabeth,  Ballingdon,  Estex 
Bethune,  H.  L.  etq.  Klleonquhar,  oo.  Fife,  to 
Trotter,  Mitt  Coutt,  Durham-park,  Herts 
Dulivant,  Mr.  Thomat,  Kennington-conunou,  to 
Vlgem,  Mitt  Mary  Chapel 
Bargea;  H.  W.  etq.  to 
Surling ,  Miss  S.  Barl't-court 
Brace.  Robert  N.  esq.  Stafford-place,  te 
Williams,  Miss  H.  Albemarle-ntreet 


Bylcs,  Mr.  Samuel, Henley-upon-Thames,  to 
Barbel,  .Miss  Elizabeth,  Old  Artillery  Grounti 
Capes,  John,  esq.  Walworth,  to 
Junes.  Miss,  Prince-street,  Lam1>eth 
Clarke,  L.  esq.  M.A.F.R-S.  Lincoln's-inn,  to 
Myem,  Miss  M.  John-street,  America-squtr* 
Courtrand,  Mr.  Samuel.  Bockiiia,  Essex,  to 
Taylor,  Miss  B.  Frcderick-pl.  Hampstead  rJ 
Clark,  George,  esq.  Isleworth,  to 
Spicer,  Miss  Ellen  Sarah 
Carter,  Mr.  Richard,  Friday-street,  to 
Broadbent,  Miss  Diana,  Lawrence-lan« 
Claridge,  Mr.  R.  T.  New  Bond-street,  to 
Green.  Miss  Elizabeth,  Old  Bond-street 
Dodwell,  Hennr.  etq.  Bast  India  House,  to 
Humphries,  Mm.  Lowestoffe,  Suffolk 
Polphin.Vernon,  etq.  Ilford, Gloucettemhire,  tt 
Payne,  Mist  M.  A.  Kdttaston-hoiise, Salop 
Dunn,  Lieut.  George,  23d  R.  W.  Fusileers,  to 
M array,  M  its  M,  daughter  of  the  late  M  ajor  .M. 
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gMt,  J.  B.  f  M)-  von  of  late  Cf.  Jil.  at  Calcutta,  to 
Lelfh,  Mist  C.  Htoneleifh  Abbey,  Warwick 
Sdward*.  Mr.  Hugh,  London,  to 
Uoyd,  Mio*  B.  A.  HaU,  Merionethshire 
Braai.  Mr.  Walter, Oxford-street,  to 
Sberritf,  Miss  P.  llarrnw-nn  the-Hill 
Fowler,  Ckartes,  esq.  Oreat  Omiond-street,  to 
Crane,  Miss  .Marla,  Paddington 
Ounner,  John,  esq.  8t.  John's,  Koutliwark,  to 
Oaililee,  Miss  M.  Eltn-row,  Shadweil 
Hsrrla,  Mr.  William,  Kensington,  to 
Coonsbf ,  Miss  Harriet,  Somerset 
llifley,Mr.  Fleet-street,  h» 

Miers,.Miss  A.  Charlotte-street,  Fitxroy-sq. 
Houghton,  Robert,  esq.  Conduit-street,  to 
Darby.  Miss  Georgina,  Leghorn 
Imesoo,  Mr.  William,  Shoreditch,  to 
Catherwood.  Miss  Amelia,  lloxton 
Kilby,  Thomas,  esq.  Fenrhurrh-street,  to 
Herbert.  Miss  Klixa,  Wap|iing 
Lowell,  Mr.  J.  C. Ueorge-lane,  to 
Steuart,  Miss  .Margaret.  Thames-street 
Mason,  Captain  of  the  late  ItMMh  RegUnent,  to 
(iordon,  .M iss,  daughter  of  late  Lt.-Col.  Gonion 
Marii)ier,  Mons.  Jaques,  llarrow-oii-tlie.llill,  to 
Asdaad,  Miss  Sarah  .Mid«ll(‘ton,  Hackney 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bow,  .Middlesex,  to  ' 
Petinan,  Miss  Cluiriote,  Htoke  New’ingtou 
Musgrave,  11.  A.  esq.  Qlouoester,  to 
laiwther.  Miss  Katherine. 

Nightinfalc.G.esq.  oftho  Grenadier  Guards. to 
Knowyls.  Miss  Mary.of  Stockwell 
O'Kelly,  R«liiiund  de  IVntheny,  Acton  House,  to 
Arrnndeil,  Miss  .M.  lllanrhe,  Kenilworth 
t'penheini,  Simeon,  esq.  Mansel-street,  to 
f,evy.  .Miss  .Maria 

Pesrose,  .Mr.  Redruth, Cornwall, to 
Sims,  .Miss,  llarkney-roud 
Fetch,  Win.  Heatli.esq.  Red  Lion-square,  to 
Phillips,  Miss, daugnter  of  Sir  Rd.  PItillips 
Pegg,  Mr.  Uledlow  Mills,  Rucks,  to 
Jacksou,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  London 
Peel,  Lawrence,  esq.  to 
Lennox,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane 
Rayden,  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  to 
Market, Mist  Sarah  Anne 


Ripley.  F.  P.  es%  Varulaim- build liqri.  ta 
Nettidge,  Misa  M.  Rose  Hill,  Hudolk 
Rogers,  Francis  Newman,  emi.  to 
Yea,  Miss  J.  R.  Pyriand  Hall,  Somersetshire 
Rowley.  G.  D.D.  UiiUerslty  CoUegerGaford,  to 
Ripley,  Miss  Juliana 
Rnnciman,  .Mr.  M’efheck-street,  to 
Mnreton,  Miss,  Lower  Tooting 
Kuinsee,  Mr.  >.  R.  Southgate,  to 
Marshall,  Miss  K.  Kagle  Hall,SouthgaU 
Standley,  Bdward.esq.  King-street,  to 
Ryle>.  Miss 

Sperling,  Rev.  H,  Papworth.  St  Agues,  to 
Macnab,  .Miss  A.  Newton,  Perthshire 
Sharp.  \Y.  Henry,  esq.  M’eyiuouth-street.  to 
Stone,  .Miss  A.  L.  Rrightwell 
Spence,  Robert,  esq.  Camberwell,  to 
Harinar,  MissC.  Cannon-street 
Stupford,  Lord,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Courtown,  to 
Scott,  Lady  A.  M.  sister  to  D.  of  Kuccleugh 
SLirle,  Rev.  J.  G.  Reetorof  Stow,  to 
Porriug,  Miss  R.  Portland- place 
Bt.  Auliyu,  Sir  John,  hart,  to 
Vinicoinl»e,  .Mrs.  Juliana 
Travers,  Joseph,  esq.  Park-street,  Islington,  to 
Taylor,  .Miss  Mary,  Kinsbury-square 
Tichhouriie,  Robert  <1.  esq.  Hampshire,  to 
Nunez,  Miss  R.  Kelmont  Park  Hants 
Vaclieil,  Horatio, osn.Coptfold  Hall,  Kssex.to 
llonywiMHl,  .Miss  M.  late  of  Marks  Hall 
Waller,  Kdward,  esq.  Clifton,  to 
Sawklns, Miss, of  Rrampton 
WaterArld,  Wm.  Hill,  eM(.  /th  Regt.  Bombay,  U» 
Dowling,  Miss  M.  liuulogiie-sur-nier 
Waith,  Major  C.  of  the  1 7th  Light  Dragoons,  to 
Jacobson,  Miss  Anne,  .Maidstone 
MVstenra,  the  Hon.  Ricitard.  to 
Scott,  .Miss,  county  of  Miniaghan 
Williams,  Mr.  R.  Win.  St.  Mildred'i-cuurt,to 
M'eston.Miss  Isabella  Mary 
Willey,  Mr.  Thos.  purser,  R.N.  to 
Parsons,  Miss  F.  M.  Milk-street 
Withers,  Mr.  Rathboue- place,  to 
Ring,  .Miss,  Wincanton 
Yates.  .Mr.  John.City-rnad.tn 
BramwclUMlss  F.  Prospect-place, Paddiiigtoa. 


DEATHS  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROFOLI.S. 


Allen,  Miss  .M.  York- place.  City- road. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Ann,  Lincoln's-inn-flelds — Ban¬ 
nister,  Miss  C.  Strand — Backer,  Mr.  M'. Twick¬ 
enham,  bH—Bauglian,  Mrs.  Upper  Mitchani- 
rommoii,  K2 — Beckwith,  Miss  J.  I*,  daughter  of 
Sir  K.  S.  Beckwith,  18— Berille,  Rev.  W.  King 
St.  Pnrtman-sq. — Blizard,  Lady  M.  Devonshire- 
sq. — Blair,  J.  H.  esq.  M.P.  Gordon’s  Hotel — 
Bonner,  Mr.  C.  Fleet-st. — Uolland,  .Mr.  J.  jun. 
DistafT-lane — Bodkin,  Miss  M.  A.  Peckhain — 
Brown,  K.  esq.  London-st.  Greenwich,  72  — 
Carr,  Rev.  C.  Vicar,  Raling,  82 — Champion, 
Capt.  C.  F.  Newinan-st. — Cnainbers,  Mr.  R. 
Dove-ct.  Lombard-st. — Cleland,  Capt.  J.  R.N. 
Islington,  83 — Comewall,  C.  A.  esq.— Cousins, 
Miss  H.  M.  Hackney— Collins,  Mrs. Greenwich. 

Davenport,  Mr.  J.  Salisbury-sq.  66 — Doniville, 
Miss  M.  liighgate,  14— Edenborougb,  Miss  M. 
A.  Cheapside,  17. 

Prances.  Mrs.  Acre-lane,  Clapham — French, 
Mrs.  Islington,  late  of  Sydenham,  97 — Frost, 
Mrs.  Kensington. 

GIossop,  Mrs.  M.  129,  High  Holbom — Gomm, 
Miss,  Hill  st.  Berkeley-sq. — Grierson,  J.  esq. 
London— Graham,  Miss  M.  Pmspect-pl.  South¬ 
wark,  19 — Green,  Mr.  T.  H.  Kennington. 

Mammersley,  Mrs.  Anburies,  73 — Harrison, 
Mrs.  Islington — Headen,  Mi.T.  Islington,  24 — 
Hirst,  Mrs.  Great  Bussell-st.  Bloorosbury-sq. — 
Hough,  Mrs.  Surrev-pl.  Kent-rd.  72. 

Inee,  D.  esq.  Bolton-street,  55— Jacobs,  P. 
esq.  Newman-st.  43 — Jemiogham,  Mrs.  relict  of 
K.  Jerningham,  esq.  Bolton-row — Jones.  Mr.  T. 
i<udgate-hiIl,7^Johoitone,J.  C.  esq.  Waddon. 


Kentish,  Mr.  J.  Padddington-st. 

Langtoii,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wliitehall-pl.— Langton, 
J.  W.  esq.  North-end,  Croydon,  76— Llewelyn, 
H.  B.  esq.  London  Hospital,  31— Ijong,  Mrs.  C. 
Chelsea,  56— Lourh,  H.  esq.  Rotherhlthe,  65. 

Marks,  .Mr.  J.Cumming-st.  Pentouville,  65 — 
Mllllogton,  Mr.  J.  Hayes,  35— Moore,  W.  esq. 
midshipman  on  hoard  the  ship  Halisburv — Mor¬ 
rison,  Mrs.  widow  of  Gen.  Morrison,  Manches- 
ter-sq.  86. 

Newton,  W.  esq.  St.  Mary-le-bone,  61 — Noble, 
Miss  C.  Kentish-to\vn,69. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Thistle-grove,  Little  Chelsea 
—Oliver,  Mr.G.  Ulackheath-hilI,84-Uidham.  J. 
esq.  Montague-place,  Kussell-Bquare,70. 

Potter,  Mrs.  8.  Charlet-sL  Middlesex  Hospi¬ 
tal,  73 — Pratt.  Lady  F.  daughter  of  the  Marquia 
of  Camden — Prichard,  Mrs.  Newgatc-sL 
Reavley,  Mrs.  Isabella,  Gnwer-st.  71I-‘R«id, 
J.  M.D.Grenville-st.  Bmnswick-sq. — Ross,  Mrs . 
R.  Stock  Exchange — Ross,  MisaM.  Howard-st. 
Strand,12— RushHf.eldcat.daugbterof  R.  Rush. 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Miiuster  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  United  States. 

Satchell,  Mr.  J.  Newlngton-pl.— Seott,  Miss 
A.  |Bedford-sq.  36— Shepherd.  Mr.  J.  Hyde  st. 
Bloomsbury — Smith,  T.  P.  esq.  late  of  Stake 
Newington — Smith, T.esq.Crayford, 82 — Smith. 
M  rs.  John-st.  Oxford  st. 

Tagg,  Mr.  8.  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar— Taylor, 
Mr.  J.  Maiden-lane,  C'bcapslde, 54 — Tennant,  J. 
esq.  Deninark-hill,  63 

Walker,  Mrs.  M.  Hampstead— Weller,  Mrs. 
Croydon,  33. 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCKS. 


»rRK»HIRR. 

•  ITie  cottiiccriiiion  of  the  now  Parish 
Church  of  Wiudiior,  ha*  boon  performed 
by  the  Hit»hop  of  Suliabiiry.— — Contri- 
bulionN  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
Irish  flow  ill  with  encreasin^  speed  iu 
this  county. 

rAMnRinnrsifiRR. 

\V.  C.  Walters,  esq.  II.  A.  of  Jesus 
Colleire,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society.— —Mr.  G.  Hume, and  Mr. 
J.  Chapman,  scholars  of  Kiiif^'s  College, 
have  been  admitted  Fellows  of  that 
society— The  Hcv.  II.  Pepys,  II.  1). 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Collefje,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Masters  and  Fellows 
of  that  Society,  to  the  Hectory  of 
.Moretun,  in  Fsnex,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.  I). 

JJoctors  in  />irin»7y.— 1  he  Rev.  \V. 
Aiufi:er,  of  St.  J»»hn's  (’olleure,  superiii- 
tendant  of  the  Clerical  Institution,  at 
St.  Bee’s,  in  Cumberland,  the  Rev.  J. 
Jeffery,  of  St.  John’s  Collejfc. 

J>octori  in  Hewit,  Esq. 

ihncninrjy  ProfcjiMor  of  J/cd.— J.  C. 
Badcley,  Es<i.  of  Cains  College.-  -  -Sir 
R.  Anstruther,  Bart,  of  Trinity  College, 
has  been  admitted  Honorary  Master  of 
Arts. 

riir.SHiRE. 

The  Rev.J.  N.  Frame,  Ashton-uuder- 
l.iue,  has  been  presented  to  the  per¬ 
petual  Incumbaucy  of  Staylcy  Bridge. 
roaivwALL. 

On  the  9th  June, /i/Vy  children  were 
baptized  In  the  parish  Church  of  St. 
Austle,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Rtnelem— total  sixip-nine  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  day* !— Menheliot  and  Gratn- 
poond  fairs  have  been  fully  supplied 
with  cattle,  which  sold  at  very  low 

prices. . -Throughout  the  county,  the 

season  promises  abundant  crops,  and 
particularly  fruits. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The  Rev.  H.  Ix)wthcr,  A.  M.  has 
been  presented,  by  the  ^rl  of  Lons¬ 
dale,  to  the  rectory  of  Bolton,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Watts.— 
At  a  collection  made  iu  Cockermouth 
for  the  Irish,  nearly  £50  was  obtained. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  the  neighbonriiig 
villages  are  following  tho  charitable 
and  humane  example. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Sermons  have  been  preached  with 
great  success  in  the  different  places  of 
worship  throughout  this  county,  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  Irish. 

DBVOMSUIRE. 

The  Exeter  fair  produced  a  good 
shew  of  cattle,  at  somewhat  belter 
prices  thau  of  late,  llie  cloth  fair 


ha**  greatly  declined,  since  every  vil¬ 
lage  has  its  shop,  every  road  its  tra- 
vcllcrs,  and  loug  credit  has  succeeded 
to  ready  money— -A  diving  bell, 
under  the  direction  of  a  sub-marine 
adventurer  called  Crusoe,  has  been 
shipped  from  London  for  Holland,  to 
recover  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  sunk 
there  tw'enty-two  year*  ago. 

110KSET9II1RE. 

A  few  days  since,  fourteen  antique 
lances,  or  swords,  were  dug  up  in 
Wetherhury  Castle,  Rings,  near  Mil- 
bourue,  by  some  iabourers  who  were 
removing  a  thorn  busli.  They  are  in 
a  good  state  ol  preservation. 

DURHAM. 

The  subscription  entered  into  at 
Stockton  for  the  relief  of  tlic  Irisli, 
amounts  to  138/.  9*.  7</.— — His  (irace 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  has  given  fifty  bar¬ 
rels  of  Herrings  to  the  IJvcrpool  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 

Irish. - The  bones  of  the  famous 

horse,  Eclipse,  in  a  case,  arc  now  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  l,0t)()  guineas. 

ESSEX. 

lyangtead •  House.— The  influx  of 
persons  to  view  this  splendid  mansion 
during  the  auction,  was  so  very  great, 
that,  on  an  average,  there  were  not  less 
than  from  three  to  five  thousand  daily. 
The  furniture  was  of  surprising  magni¬ 
ficence,  the  carpets  and  hangings  alone 
having  cost  £69,000.  The  family  arms 
of  Tiincy  and  Wellesley  were  embroi¬ 
dered  on  all  the  carpets.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  windows,  were  hung  witli 
the  richest  Genoa  velvet,  willi  three 
borders  of  gold  lace,  at  three  guineas 
and  a  half  per  yard.— We  understand, 
that  tlie  three  magnificent  paintings  in 
the  entrance  hall,  arc  destined  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  walls  of  the  principal  staircase 
at  Leeds  Castle,  in  this  county. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A  number  of  locusts  alighted  in  a 
field  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  on  the 
18th  of  June.  One  was  picked  up, 
which  measured  three  inches  iu  Icngtii ; 
it  had  horns  shaped  like  those  of  a  stag. 
—  At  Gloucester  Midsummer  Fair, 
business  was  remarkably  flat.  Sheep 
were  rather  plentiful,  and  were  dull  of 
sale  at  fl'om  threepence  to  fuurpcncc 
per  lb.— Pigs  almost  unsaleable. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Tlic  sum  of  £158.  L^s.  2d.  has  been 
subscribed  at  I.ymiugtoii,  for  the  relief 
ol  the  Irish.'  The  pier  at  Ryde  is  to 
be  earned  five  hundred  feet  farther 
into  the  sea  forthwith. 

liEKEEOKDSIlIRE. 

The  produce  of  sixteen  acres  of 
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j;ood  land,  in  iho  pariah  of  Uick* 
nier»worth  (contuiuiD}(  wUeat,  barley, 
outa,  and  peua,  with  the  atraw,  iu 
btacka  Mreli  aerured  fruiu  the  weather), 
ha«  been  aold  by  auction,  at  the  very 
low  price  ot  '2bl.  beint;  1/.  Hr.  3fl.  per 
acre.  -<>n  the  ‘2Uih  of  June,  the  doom 
of  Hereford  priaon  were  thrown  open, 
there  not  beiu^uaingle  piiaouer  under 
.couhueineut. 

IIKRTFORDSIIIRF. 

A  collection  at  llcmel  llempatead 
('hureh,  for  tbebeuehtof  the  diatreaaed 
Iriali  amounted  to  UU/.  3r.  '3~d. 

lltJMTINriUONalllRE.  *  * 

The  luirveat  commenced  early ;  the 
cropH  thoupfh  lutt  generally  heavy  are 
of  excellent  <junlity. 

KKNT. 

I.urd  IVtrc  has  si}ruincd  his  ioteii* 
lion  of  makinp;  the  very  liberal  rcduc- 
tio'i  of  *20  per  Cent,  upon  the  Impro. 

priatiun  tythes. - Ilia  Lordship,  haa 

also  ^iven  notice  to  hia  tenanta,  that 
VO  per  Cent,  will  he  allowed  on  the 
rents  due  on  l.ady-clay.  — -One  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  silver  coins  of  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.  and  F.dward  111.  were 
lately  found  under  the  root  of  a  tree, 
in  Blackwosc  Field,  near  Ilythc. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A  ^‘entleinan  of  Loughborough  haa 
collected  from  the  Liverpool  official 
reports  of  corn,  Hour  and  meal,  im¬ 
ported  from  Ireland,  during  llie  lust 
seven  weeks,  the  following  items 
—  Wheat,  21,314  quarters^  Oats, 
24,884  qra. ;  Barley,  90(i  qrs. ;  Beans, 
279  qra.;  Out  meal,  084  qra.j  and  Flour, 
8,433  bags;  and  all  this  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  country  have  been  perishimj 
of  famine  ! 

LFICFSTERSIIIRE. 

A  flock  of  sheep,  consisting  of  forty- 
nine  hoggrcis,  were  found  dead  in  a 
field  on  the  fori  eat,  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  lightning. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Last  month  were  taken  from  a  rook¬ 
ery  at  llcincngby,  near  llorncastle,  a 
couple  of  milk-white  rooks,  w'ilh  white 
bills  and  legs,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
any  other  colour  whatever. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The  remains  of  a  Homan  pavement, 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  has  been 
lately  discovered  in  the  grounds  of  .Mr. 
Stokes,  at  Caerwent.— At  Lsk  wool 
fair  there  was  a  large  supply.  The 
prices  were,  for  coarse  wool,  from  I  Is. 
to  13s.;  fine  from  13s.  to  16s.  per  stoue, 
of  13lb8.— — ■  The  alarniiug  practice  of 
desertion  of  farms  and  driving  off  the 
slock  is,  in  Monmouthshire,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  little  or  insigni¬ 
ficant  farmer,  or  to  the  least  fertile  soils 
of  the  country. 


Nonroi.K. 

At  his  last  aiidlt,  8ir  G.  Jenvinghaai 
liberally  took  oB'  20  per  emit,  from  the 
rent  of  his  tenants.— 'Hie  Lynn  elec¬ 
tion  was  concluded  on  Friday,  June  28, 
when  Col.  Walpole  was  elected  by  a 
sUiy-fivc.— We.  ooder- 
staud  that  it  ia  the  intention  of  the 
bankers  of  Norwich  to  reduce  the  inte¬ 
rest  allowed  by  them  from  3  to  2^  per 
cent. 

NORTHAMPTONBIIIRC. 

Earl  Fitrwilliam  has  again  made  n 
liberal  abatement  of  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  to  his  tenants  in  this  county. 

NORTIIUMaCRLAnD* 

Skipton  fortnight  fair,  July  2,  wan 
crowded  to  excess  with  l>oth  fat  beasts, 
sheep,  and  lambs  ;  but  in  none  of  the 
above  C4>uld  last  fair's  prices  be  obtain¬ 
ed.— I'he  workmen  employed  in  dig. 
ging  the  foundation  of  the  p^al  at  Mor¬ 
peth  lately,  fonnd  at  the  depth  of  thlr- 
teen  feet  from  the  surfhee,au  oak  tree, 
measuring  thirty-eight  feet  In  length, 
and  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and 
perfectly  sound.  The  skeleton  of  a 
deer's  head  with  fine  branching  horns 
was  also  lately  found  at  tho  same  place, 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surfkce. 

NOTTIMOHAMSHIRB. 

Wc  understand  that  at  the  lost  rent 
day  at  Win  wick,  the  worthy  and  re- 
spected  rector  made  a  return  of  one 
pound  per  acre,  on  which  occasion  the 
tenants  caused  a  merry  peal  to’ be  mug 
on  the  bells  of  the  parish  church;  and 
spent  the  day  with  the  utmost  festivity 
and  rejoicing.— Sermons  have  been 
preached  and  collections  made  at  all 
the  places  of  worship  in  Nottingham, 
in  aid  of  the  distressed  Irish— the  do- 
nations  were  considerable,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  inhabitanta  of  that 
towu. 

SIIROPIHIRC. 

Collections  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  made  under  the  King's  letter 
in  this  county.— At  Shrewsbury  Fair 
there  was  about  an  average  supply. 
Fat  sheep  averaged  3jd.  and  some  very 
prime  4d.  per  lb.  Store  sheep  much 
the  same  as  last  fair. 

SOMF.IUBTaHIRa. 

The  quartern  loaf  of  the  best  wheatea 
bread  is  selling  at  Frome  at  5|d.— 
The  ladica  of  Melksham  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  collecting 
articles  of  apparel  for  the  disiresa<-d 
Irish.— 'i'auutoD  fair  was  fully  sup¬ 
plied  with  stock.  The  demand  was 
unusually  flat,  and  the  prices  obtained 
very  low. 

sTArroansHiRB. 

Wolverhampton  Fair  has  been  hot 
moileratcly  supplied  with  cattle  and 
sheep.  Fat  stwk  of  every  dtscriplioii 
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»old  heavily,  rscepi  lanba,  which  wer« 
qnichly  bouffbl  up.  The  ahew  of  hormes 
was  as  usual  larg^,  and  there  was  u 
brisk  demand  for  them. 

turroLK. 

Smguiar  Oeeurreiice.-— As  Mr.  Thos. 
French,  of  liken  Hall,  was  passinf^ 
throo|(h  Tnnstal,  a  swarm  of  bees 
Jight^  on  him  and  rolled  into  his  coat 
pocket.  Mr.  F.  had  some  scented  herbs 
in  the  pocket  at  the  time. 

SUSSEX. 

J.  C.  Pelham,  esq.  of  Crowhiirst,  has 
ordered  one  hundred  acres  of  (f^ood  land 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of 
deserTinjf  husbandmen,  in  suitable  pro¬ 
portions  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  families.—  — The  hop  plantations, 
at  Breda,  and  other  places,  have  lately 
improved  in  their  appearance.— Au¬ 
tumnal  fruits  oP  every  description, 
more  particularly  hazel  and  walnuts, 
filberts,  fitc.  promise  most  luxuriantly. 

WAnWICKSIllRE. 

The  subscription  in  Birminirbam,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Irish,  amounts  to 
nearly  *2,000/.— A  lef^acy  of  bO/.  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Birminfrham 
J>ispensary,  by  the  late  Miss  Greatrix. 

—Warwick  last  Fair  was  well  sup- 
plied  with  every  description  of  cattle, 
but  aales  were  extremely  doll,  and 
prices  no  better  than  at  the  last  late 
fairs. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  down  land,  which  commands  a 
view  of  Salisbury,  is  now  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  the  iruardians  of  the  poor 
employing^  on  that  and  other  beneficial 
works, every  able  pauper.— ‘The  Kev. 
J.  L.  By  theses,  rector  of  Lciffh,  Dela- 
more,  has  reduced  his  tithes  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years,  45  per 
Cent.— There  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
in  the  hot-house  of  T.  Timbrell,  Esq. 
of  Trowdridgre,  two  plants  of  the 
I'ucco  Aliofolia^  upwards  of  8  feet  in 
hei|fht. 

WORCESTSmUlRB. 

At  Pershore  Fair,  there  was  an  nn- 
usually  larf^  shew  of  horses ;  those  fit 
for  harness  met  ready  sale  at  advanced 
prices;  inferior  ones  little  in  demand  ; 
and  many  driven  away  unsold.  Not 
many  sheep,  and  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

- The  Kev.  W.  Tindall,  M.  A.  Head 

Master  of  Wolverhampton  Free  Gram- 
mar  School,  has  been  presented  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Holme,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Mr.  Stavely,  the  Governor  of  York 
f'astle,  has  received  orders  from  the 
Mairistratea  of  the  County,  to  raise  the 
walls  of  the  prison,  and  to  make  such 


other  alterations  as  he  may  think  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  save  detention  of  his 
prisoners.  Tliey  have  also  ordered 
that  the  ^county  drestf*  which  is  now 
to  bo  the  same  as  that  of  Lancaster, 
shall  henceforth  be  worn  by  all  men  in 
the  CRstle,  excepting:  the  debtors,  and 
those  imprisoned  for  misdemeanors. 
Irons  will  not  be  placed  on  any  before 
trial,  excepting:  such  as  the  Governor 
may  deem  refractory  and  danj^crous. 
—At  the  York  W'ool  Fair,  the  sup¬ 
ply  hasi  been  a^iu  extremely  Inrjfe, 
and  the  buyers  numerous,  hut  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  supply.  Hog  wool,  from 
1  Id.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Hog  and  Ewe  wool, 
9<f.  to  lid.  per  lb. 

WALES. 

We  are  happy  to  bear  that  a  College, 
for  the  education  of  such  students  for 
the  Ministry  whose  friends  are  not  in 
affluence,  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Ijiropeter,  in  Cardiganshire.  The  sum 
of  15,000/.  three  per  cents,  is  already 
collected,  and  bis  Majesty  has  muni- 
ficently  sent  a  donation  of  1000/.  ac- 
companied  with  a  flattering  letter.  A 
Quarterly  Magazine  in  the  Welsh  Lun 
guage,  to  be  conducted  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  ^gland,  will 
shortly  be  commenced; 

SCOTLAND. 

We  understand  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  following  the 
example  of  the  Bank  of  England,  have 
adopted  the  resolution  of  discounting 
hills  and  notes  at  four  per  cent.— 
The  subscriptions  to  Mr.  Owen’s  Expe¬ 
riment  of  Mutual  Association  and  Co- 
operation  at  Motherwell,  near  Lanark, 
amounts  already  to  more  than  50,000/. 

IRELAND. 

The  Ro3ral  Dublin  Society  have  re¬ 
solved  to  erect  a  whole-length  statue  of 
the  King,  in  marble,  to  commemorate 
the  royal  visit  and  patronage  of  that 
institution.  It  appears  by  their  reso¬ 
lutions,  that  they  have  selected  Mr. 
Bchnes  for  the  distinguished  task.—  - 
We  will  not  shock  the  feelings  of  our 
readers,  by  quoting  the  instances  of 
unparalleled  distress,  that  now  pervade 
every  part  of  this  starving  country.— 
The  work  of  charity  is  begun  in  almost 
every  part  of  England,  and  a  very  large 
sum  is  already  subscribed  to  alleviate 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  unhappy  Ire¬ 
land! 
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TRICK  OF  SHARKS  IN  CANALS,  DOCKS,  RRIDOES,  WATER-WORKS,  KIRK  AND  LIKK 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  INSTITUTIONS,  NINES,  23.  lOfi. 


Per 
Sha  re. 

Cnnah.  £.  £  s. 

Athlon  and  Olilham  ....  —  100 

Rimealev  .  160  l!X) 

KiituiuKliiitn  (tlivii'.cil)  ...  25  580 

Holtnii  and  Bury .  2i'i0  95 

r>reckDO(k  and  Aber|^v.  150  80 

Carlialf .  50  — 

(In^tprdeld .  50  120 

Coventry .  50  1000 

Cruiufora .  100  270 

Crovdon . 100  2 

IVrhy . . .  100  l.\5 

Dudley .  100  I  63 

Ellesmere  and  Chester  . . .  133  63 

l-^rewaali .  100  1000 

Forth  and  Clyde .  100  470 

Crand  Junction .  lUO  243 

Craml  Hiirrey .  lOO  .55 

(iraud  ITnioii .  lOO  20 

Cratid  Weateni .  lOO  3 

ttraotham .  150  145 

Hereford  and  Gloucester .  100  — 

l.aocaater . 100  27 

I.eedi  and  Liverpool .  100  360 

]«irester .  —  300 

I  Bicester  U  Northampton  100  70 

l/m|thboroueh .  —  35<i0 

Melton  Mowbray .  100  221  ' 

Monmouthshire .  100  160 

Montii'omeryshire .  100  70 

Neath .  —  410 

Nottingham .  150  200 

Gaford .  100  730 

Portsmouth  snd  Arundel  60  40 

Ilejent’s .  —  34  10 

Mochdale .  100  56 

Shrewsbury- .  125  170 

Shropshire .  126  125 

S^'mersel  Coal .  80  107  10 

Ditto,  Lock  Fund .  — -  74 

Slaffordah.fcWorceterahire  140  700 

STourbridge .  145  200 

Stratfnrd-on-.4von .  ‘ —  12 

8trnndwater .  —  49.5 

Swansea .  100  180 

Tavistock  .  100  00 

1'liamea  and  .Medway  ....  *—  20- 

I'liames  snd  Severn,  New  —  21 

I'rrntk  Mersey  .  200  1900 

Warwick  and  Birmingh.  ^  j  220 

Warwick  and  Naptoo. ...  100  210 

oicester  6c  Birminghaiu  I  —•  I  26  10 

Docks. 

Ixmdoo  .  100  108^  ’  • 

R  rat  India . lOO  —  . 

Fast  India .  100  160 

Commercial . 100  — 

East  Country  .  100  31 


150  80 

50 

50  120 

50  1000 


too  1000 

100  470 


Hv.  per 

Ann.  I 
£.  s.  d. 

4 
10 

24 

5 

4 


27 
360 
300 
70 
35<l0 
221  ' 
160  . 
70 
410 
200 
730 
40 

34  10 
56 
170 
125 

107  10 
74 
700 
200 
12 
495 
180 
00 
20- 
21 


j220 

210 
26  10 


170 

It 

8 

2  10 
25 
12 
.  32 


Bridge*. 

Southwark  . 

Ditto,  New  . 

Ditto,*  Ix)an  . 

Vauvhall  . 

Waterloo . 

W*ter~u'orks. 

Chelsea  . 

East  London . 

(trand  Junction . 

Kent . 

London  Bridge . 

South  Ia>ndon . 

West  Middlesex . 

York  Buildings . 

htsHramcc*. 

Albion  . 

Atlas . 

Bath . 

Birmingham  Fire  . 

British . . 

('ounty . 

. 

Kuroiiean  . 

Globe . 

(Guardian . 

llo|M  . 

Imperial  Fire . 

Ditto.  Life . 

Kent  Fire . 

I  liondon  Fire . 

l/>ndon  Ship . 

1  ITovident . 

Rock' . 

Royal  Exchange . 

Sun  Fire . 

Sun  Life . 

Union . 

(ia*  lA^kts. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  (Chatt 

Company . 

Ditto,  New  Shares  . 

City  Gas  Light  Company . 

Ditto,  New . 

South  London  . 

Imperial . ' . 

tMerary  Institution*. 

liondoD  . 

Russel . 

Surrey . 

Aliscctianeom*. 

,  Auction  Mart . 

British  Copper  Comply. 

'  (iolden  Lane  Brewery'. . . . 

Ditto . . :. 

lyrndon  Com.  Sale  Rooms 
Csrnstic  Slock,  1st  class  . 
Ditto. . 2d  ditto  . 


'rice  Per  Dir, 

Shore,  perAno. 

£.  £.  B.  £.  *.  4. 

100  24  — 

•iO  76  7|^r.  ct. 


50 
•  5 
576 
300 
50 
40 

2  IS  6 
20 


6 

4  10 
9  6 


112  — 
6  15  — 


Koys.—The  List  of  Bast  India 
want  of  r 


Mesars.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No  9,*Chanfe-Alley.Comhil!. 

ndia  Shipping  and  Price  of  London  Markets  are  omitted  this  monlb  for 
of  room.— They  will  appear  in  the  next  numher. 


PRIC  KS  or  STOCKS,  COLKSE  OF  KXCIJAMIE,  &n 


liOVIlKNMENT  I-TMIS. 


July  <4. 


minn  rcNi)8. 


July  h«. 


Bank  Stock,  1U  per  ceot . 4f  M  a  . 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced  AunoititHi  . , , .  .SOj  a  J  .... 

3^  per  Cent.  CofiAob  Annuities  ....  Ul]  <]  . 

4  per  Cent.  OousoIm  AniiuitieH  ....  9Hi  a  J  .... 

Long:  Aonniiict,  expire  5tbJaD.  1860  2/>^  i  . 

ft  per  Cent.  1797 . . . 

Irish  ft  per  Cent . 

South  Sea  Old  Ann.  dir.  .3  per  cent . . 

3  per  Cent,  ('otisois  Annuities  ....  794  o  80.... 

4  percent.  iJilto,  New . .  OSJ  a  2  .... 

ft  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities . . . . 

India  Stock,  dir.  10^  per  Cent . . . 

South  Sea  Stock,  dir.  3^ . 

South  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  per  cent.  . . 

3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  1751 . 

Imperial  3  percent.  Annuities  ....  79^  a  80.... 

4  per  Ceil t.  India  Bonds . 03  a  64  pm.. 

Exchequer  Bills,  £1000.  2d.  per  duy  ft  a  0  pm.. 

Ditto  £ft00.  . . . ft  a  Spin.. 

Ditto  small  . . ft  a  7  pm.. 

Bank  for  Aeeoant,  20th  Aug^.  1822 . 

India  for  Openings,  29th  Atijf.  . . 7,. 

C^jiisols  for  0|)eniD(^,  28tb  Aug^.  . .  80  a  | 

3|  per  Cent.  Consols . . . . J, 

3  per  percent.  Reduced  ....•, . 841  . . 

SO  . 


Bank  Stock . . . 

CTort.  lit'hents.  ^  per  ct.  90K  . . . 


....  I04j  4  . 
....  104^  4  . 


Do.  Stock  ....  34  ....  91 4  ... 

Govt.  Debents.  4  ....9112 

Do.  Stock  ....  4  ' . 

Havingr  Debeus.  4  . 

Govt.  Dobents-  ft  ....  104J  4  • 
Do.  Stock  ....  ft  * . . . .  104||  4  . 
Gd. Canal  Loan  6  per  ct.  72  ... 

Ditto  ditto  ..  4  ....48 . 

PipeVVut.  Debs,  ft  . 

Do.  do.  do.  ..6  . . 

C3ty  Debents..  5  ....  102 ‘... 

Grand  Canal  Stuck  . 

Royal  Canal  Stuck  . 

Exchaiij^c  on  Loudon  ..  84  a  ^  . 


....102*... 


AMERICAN  FPNDS.  .  . 

jAttidon^  Jvlp  23.  N.,  Vorkj 
Bank  SbarM  ....  .22  .• . . ; ; . ,  1054  « J 

7  perC.ent . 94  .  ..  }  I04j  54 

3  i>r.  Cti. of  1812. 02  8}. ;  f  dir.  from  103^  44  • 

....  1813  92  8;..  /  Jan  1821  103  4  i 

....  1814.92  84..  5  104  fi( 

....  1815. na  81  . iwn  < 

3  per  Cent.  ....dSj  . ...  ••••  j 

6  per. Cent.*  ....954  . 

ft  per  Cent,  ....lid}  . . 

Exchange  on  Loudon,  81  pm.  ' ' 


-PRUSSIAN. STOCK. 
I^tkmy  Ju/i;  23,  1822. 


m..  BULLION.  plr  oz. 

. .  '  July  23.  £.  s.  d. 

..  Portugal  Gold,  ill  Coin  ..‘0  0  0 

'  Foreign  Gold,  iu  Bars  ..  3  17  0 

,  J.  New  Doubloons  i ,  3  13  O 
,  • .  New  Dollars  '.V  ..,.0.4  9 4 

...{silver,  ill  Bars,  Standard  0  4  li 


.  FRENCH  FUNDS. 
jNse24.  Londorty'Julp^S. 

. . 5  p.Ct.  An."  Wilh  div, 

.  due  March  21,  and  92f.  25c. 

. .  September  21 . .  f.ex.  he. 

Rank  Shares,  div.  31  1600f..c.' 
div.  from  Dec.  and  30  June 
Marl 820  Recoiioois.  of  Liqui. 

dation;  dirid.  due 
Mar. 2.1,^  Sep. .21  f...c. 
Exchange .  on  •  Lon>  < 
doo,  3  nronths  .'.  25f..20c'. 
Ditto  1  ditto  .  ;  25f..40c. 


RUSSIAN  STOCK,  . 

Lonc/on,  Ju/y  23,  1822. 


'  ft  per  Cent.  Bonds,  large  88|  >j  o  per  Cent.  Inscriptions,  82. -Ex- 

O _ .11  J _ rva  .A.«K _ *  l.l  s  •••ks  NX 


Smalt 


.  Div.  due  Slst  March,' 
and' 30th  Sept.  I 


change  I  p.  Ro.^Divl  due  1 30th 
June,  and  31st  Dec.—- Metallic  ft  per 
Cents.  774  ex.  d.— Exctiange  3  |  1  p. 
Ho.«— Div.  due  28th  Feb.. &  31st  Aug. 


. COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


TOks 


Amsterdam . C.  F .  12 

Ditto  at  Sight . 12 

Rotterdam . 12 

Antwerp... .  12 

Hamburgh . -37 

Altona  .  37 

l\iria,3  days  Sight . 25 

Ditto  . . . 2ft 

lioui^eaux 2ft 
FVankfort  oh  tlie  Maiu  ....  Iftt^ 
Vienna  ch'ec.  2M.,Ao.  |0 

TrietN*,  ditto  . ;..  10' 

Madrid  ' . 36 


8  Barccloua . 

ft  Seville  . 

9  Gibraltar  . 

ft  Leghorn  . 

It)  Genoa  . . 

1 1  Venice  Italian  liv . . 

ftO  Malta  '  . . 

80  Naples  . .  . 

80  Palermo . per  oz. 

Lisbon  . . . . 

IG.Oporto  . . 

16' Rio  Janeiro . 

iBaliia  . .1  "  / 


’.'July  23. 

.3,54 

3.j4 

304 

27  60 


EXCHFX4UER  BILES.  • 

All  Exchequer  Bills  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  becu  Advertised  to  be  Paid  Olf. 


